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For the Schoolmaster. 
THE SCHOIiAB'S LIFE. 

Onct: when passing in a steamboat from New Bedford to Nantucket, 
a heavy northeast storm set in, and the wind was blowing furiously 
as we n eared a narrow passage between one of the Elizabeth islands 
and the Falmouth shore. Through this crooked and rocky channel, 
which "we now entered, the tide was running like a mill-race. The 
current hurried the boat along and the winds strove to beat it back, 
while tlie engine drove it now hither, now thither, to shun the bould- 
ers that: lay in its course. Suddenly the wheels stopped rolling, — all 
was still ; the boat wore away for a few seconds, and then the sharp 
ring of the captain's signal bell was heard below ; the steamboat now 
shot ahead, and we soon glided into the safe waters of a lovely bay. 
Sheltering hills crowned with woods enclosed it on the north ; pas- 
tures in which were cattle grazing, come down, in places, to the 
water's edge. A few houses and a wharf, one or two sail-boats and a 
schooner, showed that even here man had made his abode. To many 
this charming spot is well known ; it' is called " Wood's Hole." 
Without were the waves, white-capped, rolling swiftly, madly on ; 
within the peaceful waters just washed the shore. There coasters, 
close-reefed, were driving past; here the fisher-boy might safely 
launch his boat and sail across the bay. The slight breeze within 
gave but little warning of the stiff gale outside. Without was dan- 
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ger and within was safety, as the captain of a heavy-laden sloop well 
knew, who wheeled into the harbor, glad to escape from the wild 
hurtling of the winds and waters. 

So it is pleasant for us to enter this still school-room ; to leave be- 
hind the noise of the streets, the trading of the shops, and the din. of 
the factories ; to lay aside, for a moment, the newspapers, filled with 
a nation's struggles in its hoar of trial and sharp agony, and come 
into this quiet haven, where it is fitting that the young voyager of 
life should lay the keel of his future fortunes, launch his boat and 
learn to trim the sails and tend the helm, preparatory to the long 
voyage he is to make over untried seas to an unknown port. 

Yes, there arc advantages, great advantages in this Ufe of prepa- 
ration led by the young in the public schools of our country ; advan- 
tages which consist not merely in a certain quickness of mental percep- 
tion which they possess to a greater degree than others, so that they 
are ^'smarter" than their less fortunate companions. The privileges 
that the true scholar enjoys are themes of thanksgiving; not occasions 
for pride and boasting to him. 

Some place the advantages enjoyed by the scholar in a certahi 
mental facility that he has, by which he is enabled easily to master 
the forms of business, and to procure a good situation. He is a fine 
penman, an excellent book-keeper, can write good business letters 
and cast interest rapidly and accurately. These advantages, indeed, 
are not to be overlooked ; excellence in these things can be and ought 
to be obtained in schools and is not to be despised. 
. Others, through some vanity, weak but pitiful, go to school for 
knowledge to flaunt before the eyes of their admiring or pitying 
friends ; let us pass these quickly but sadly by. Nearly akin to their 
mistake is that of those who attend scho j1 solely to get information, facts, 
historical dates and scientific knowledge. Such data are the raw ma- 
terial for the intelligence, whence reason, judgment and the imagina- 
tion may draw truths of great importance ; but as an end they are 
not worth the getting. Knowledge should be obtained ; but it is not 
the highest good that the schools can confer, nor the chief object for 
which they were established. 

There are two desires of the human soul, primary and fundamen- 
tal, common to all men in all ages ; if the one is not fed, nature 
becomes mute and inexplicable ; its grand operations, not understood, 
are viewed as the work of gods innumerable, w^hether propitious or 
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loalignant ; the arrs do not fioarish, civilization is ]roj>ossiblc. Imag- 
ination dies ; reason is stifled ; the intellectual powers are relaxed, 
and the passions have full sway. The comforts of life exist no longer ; 
idolatry and barbarism, want and squalor reign supreme. This un- 
dying longing of the soul to which I refer is the love of truth. 

If the other desire of the soul is thwarted, misery and unhappiness 
follow ; an aching void is felt which cannot be filled. Its deadly 
disease may be concealed from other eyes, by those shows, success, 
pleasure, pow^er and wealth ; but when left to itself, the soul knows 
its own sorrow, and its joy is already fled. The victim tries to for- 
get his unhappiness in the hurry of business or the whirl of pleasure; 
but in any cessation from labor or pause in the excitement, the same 
joyless spectre confronts him. This desire is that for goodness, virtue, 
holiness ; the spectre is sin. When the love of truth and of goodness 
conspire to an eminent degree, in the same individual, we see such 
human beings as show forth in the highest degree their Maker's praise ; 
the whole spiritual nature wrought info a fair temple that stands mute- 
ly but eloquently attesting the glory of its Creator ; and thereby are 
accomplished the ends for which it was created, its own developement 
and God's glory. So the full blown lily and the graceful elm, the 
warbling sparrow and the setting sun, accomplish, and that not par- 
tially, the objects for which they were designed. 

But how, you will say, is this development attained? Through 
the motive power furnished by these two desires, we are urged on in 
the attainment of truth and of goodness. But neither of these objects 
can be gained without submitting to long and rigorous discipline ; and 
it is this discipline that strengthens our mind and expands its powers 
in the same way that our bodies are strengthened by exercise. 

We draw our data for the investigation of truth from three sources, 
through three kinds of mental action. The sources are external phe- 
nomena, the operations of our own minds and the pure reason ; the 
mental actions, those of the senses, of internal perception, and mental 
intuitions. Note well, then, the data furnished by the reason, quicken 
the senses and the perception of internal phenomena. Let memory 
be wakened, judgment aroused and imagination be kindled, that while 
all the faculties are on the alert, truth may float forth from its secret 
abode across our field of vision and its elements be determined for all 
future inquirers. What patience and perseverence are needed, what 
modest appreciation of self and independence of all authority, how 



high an estimate of the value of truth, and what sense of its infinite 
desirableness and beauty, to enable one to hold out in the pursuit till ■ 
it is within our grasp. Truth seekers, you are welcome, not to the 
ranks of those whom ease and idleness, applause and pomp must sur- 
round. Weakness and vascillation must all be laid aside ; nerve and 
endurance are needed. Your hope must spring from within you, 
your confidence in results also. Here the campaign is never ended ; 
some Richmond ever lies behind those woods and hills, of whose spires 
we at times have caught glimpses, have heard, on clear mornings, the 
music of their bells ; God willing, we will yet enter in, to possess it 
and make it our own. 

And who will assert that goodness is easily obtained ? Away back 
in our childhood, in some act was perceived the moral element, a dis- 
covery so momentous, that this quality has been looked for in all men's 
actions, ever since. Now, if the passions are quick and the emotions 
strong, before the will gets the mastery over them, not crushing out 
the life of any, how long and sharply contested is to be the conflict. 
We are now unjust, thoughtless or selfish ; we give way to some evil 
passion, or entertain low and corrupting thoughts; we question, it 
may be, the existence of virtue in others and find ourselves beset on 
every side ; in short, we are painfully aware of the presence of sin in 
ourselves in some one or in many of its forms. And now commences 
that struggle which will be incessant, lasting as long as life, and in 
which youth especially should be aided by the good example of others, 
and by loving and watchful oversight ; by good habits, high resolve, 
reliance on God and faith in ultimate victory. 

O seekers afler goodness, let us be content with no merely respec- 
table virtues, such as pass current in a careless world. Why heed 
what others think of us, when we cannot bear our own judgment of 
ourselves ? What wages shall we toil for to-day, that shall perma- 
nently enrich us ? Which do we prefer, to seem, or to be ? 

O seekers after truth, let us not, as some who have gone before us, 
be put off with a gilded bauble in place of the priceless jewel that we 
seek. Too many, alas, grow weary by the way, and turn aside to 
rest or worship in the temple of some falsehood deified, 

** Upheld by old repute, consent or custom ; " 

neither friend, nor love of ease, nor heart-failing, shall tempt us to 
call a lie the truth. 



THE CHILDREN. 



The journey that we have commenced is long; what we have 
already accomplished is as nothing ; neither death nor time can rob us 
of the gains we get in it; through endless aeons our brightening- 
course stretches on ; on those topmost summits there rests a fairer 
light than here. 

Through the discipline, then, that the soul is subjected to in its 
search for truth and virtue, it gains that development which is the 
highest good that can be conferred upon it. No school can take a 
high rank, or deserve to be considered as good, that does not propose 
this for its main object ; and while you may, and we hope will, ol^tain 
here mental acuteness, capacity for business, curious and interesting 
knowledge and surh an education as may make you. objects of just 
pride to your friends, look chiefly to this, that your minds under rigid 
discipline become daily stronger as they press on after the good and 
the true. 

Be patient ; learn to wait. From the stiff shoots ot as stunted, 
crooked and ungainly shrub as grows on the slopes of the AUegha- 
nies, I have plucked rich clusters of wild crab-apple blossoms, whose 
matchless bloom and beauty as they filled a saucer on the study-table, 
will tarry with me a pleasant memory till my latest day. 
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BY THE <* VILLAGE SCnOOLMASTBR. 

When the lessons and tasks are ended, 

And the school for the day is dismissed, 
The little ones gather around me 

To bid me good night and be kissed ; 
Oh ! the little white arms that encircle 

My neck in their tender embrace ! 
Oh ! the smiles that are halop of heaven, 

Shedding sunshine of lore on my face. 

And when they are gone I sit dreaming 
Of my childhood, too lovely to last ; 

Of love that my heart will remember 
While it wakes to the pulse of the past, 

Ere the world and its wickedness made me 
A partner of sorrow and sin ; 
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When tbe glorj of God was around me. 
And the glory of gladness within. 

Oh ! my heart grows weak as a woman's* 

And the fonnt of my feelings will flow. 
When I think of the paths, steep and stony. 

Where the feet of the dear ones must go ; 
Of the mountains of sin hanging o'er tnem. 

Of the tempests of Fate, blowing wild — 
Oh ! there's nothing on earth half so holy 

As the hinocemt heart f^ a child. ' 

They are idols of hearts and of households. 

They are angels of God in disguise ; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 

Uis glory still gleams in their eyes. 
Oh ! these truants from home and from hearen. 

They have made me more manly and mild. 
And I know now how Jesus could liken 

The kingdom of God to a ehild. 

I ask not a life for the dear ones. 

All radiant, as others hare dune. 
But that life may have just enough shadow 

To temper the glare of the sun ; 
I would pray God to guard them from e^il. 

But my prayers would bound back to myself — 
Ah I a seraph may pray for a sinner. 

But a sinner must pray for himself. 

The twig is so easily bended 

I haye banished the rule and the rod ; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge. 

They haye taught me the goodness of God. 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness 

Where I shut them for breaking a rule ; 
My frown is suiBcient correction, 

My love is the law of the school. 
f 
I shall leave the old house in autumn. 

To travel the threshold no more ; 
Ah I how I shall sigh for the dear ones ! 

That meet me each morn at the door I 
I shall miss their <« good nights " and the kisses. 

And the gush of their innocent glee, 
The group on the green, and the flowers 

That are brought every morning for me. 

I shall miss them at morn and at eve — 
Their long in the school and the street ; 
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I Bhall miss the low hum of their voices 
And the tramp of their delicate feet. 

When the lessons of life are all ended, 

And Death says, *< The school is dismissed ! ' 

May the little ones gather around me « 
To bid me good night and be kissed. 
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The following petition is said to have been offered by an eccentric 
clergynian in a neighboring village, at the opening of a town^ meet- 
ing, called to vote upon a proposed amendment to the constitution : 

" We pray Thee, O Lord, that the people may not expla'n, and explain, and 
expla.'n the constitution all away/' 

When we hear a teacher complicating the natural difficulties of the* 
solution of an arithmetical or other problem by a multiplicity of 
words, or listen to the parrot-like repetition of the same by a pupil, 
the above quaint petition, comes forcibly to our mind, and we fear it 
would not be inappropriate for the ear of many a teacher. 

Take the following example in illustration : 

If $100 gain $6 in 12 months, what time would be required for 
$400 to gain $16 ? - 

PupiVs Solution. — If it requires 12 months for $100 to gain a 
certain sum, it will require 1-8 of 12 months for $800 to gain the 
same sum, etc. 

Teacher' % Solution. If it requires 12 months for $100 to gain a 
sum, it will require 100 times 12 for $1 to gain it, and ^ of 100 times 
12 months for $800 to gain the same sum, etc. 

Now the teacher may have particular reasons for enforcing his 
solution ; it is certainly more general ; but, considered simply as a 
solution for this particular example, it is not better than the pupil's ; 
his should, under ordinary circumstances, at least, be commended and 
probably accepted. 

A teacher once boasted, in our presence, that his pupils could retain 
in niemory and solve any question in Article B, Section 7, Colburn's 
First Lessons, We were invited to select one ; instead of complying 
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we gave the following : 2-3 of 6 is 4-6 of how many thirds of 9 ; so 
far from solving this were the pupils, that no one could retain one- 
half of the question in his mind, after it had been slowly repeated a 
second and a third time, and it was solved but indifferently when 
written upon the board. It was evident that the examples in the 
book had been repeated till their solution required scarcely a mental 
effort, for the question assigned was simpler in its terms than any of 
those in the book, and involved the same operations precisely. 

Thus the prime object of mental arithmetic is often defeated. Cer- 
tain forms of expression are sometimes desirable, and may profitably, 
perhaps, be repeated, even thougli they are not perfectly comprehend- 
ed ; but this, we think, but rarely and temporarily. AH forms that 
are not helpful, arc hurtful ; they tend to obscure tlie ideas, if tllty 
do not actually become a substitute for ideas ; they tend to stultify 
and not to instruct, and the naturally active mind of childhood 
becomes tame and inert in the place which is intended to stimulate 
and animate. Such is the tendency of the forms of grammatical 
analysis ; for example, the pupil is required to analyze the following: 

«* We must not blame fortune for our own faults." 

He proceeds thus : we must not hlame^ etc., is a sentence, because it 
makes complete sense ; the teacher objects ; the child substitutes, 
'' because the words are so combined as to express an idea," and his 
definition is accepted for its conformity to the book, sadly at fault 
though it be. The analysis proceeds : tve is the subject, must blame 
is the grammatical predicate ; must blame is directly limited by not 
^ and fortune^ and fortune is indirectly limited by faults connected by 
/or, etc. Thus he goes on, giving more heed to his "direct'' and 
"indirect" limitations, than to the sense of the sentence, which latter 
we understand to be the chief end of analysis. Would not this end 
be attained and errors avoided, if, instead of the above, he were 
required to state simply what and how each word and phrase limits, 
not "directly" or "indirectly," but simply, must blame is limited by 
for our own faults, — telling for what we must not blame fortune, etc. ? 
Arbitrary rules have the same tendency. The pupil is taught that 
that is a conjunction whenever it can be omitted without destroying 
the sense, and that it is a relative pronoun whenever which can be 
substituted for it. He must be sadly perplexed with such sentences 
as the following : 
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« Please return the knife that I lent you." 

** Where is the book that you recommended ? " 

He IS taught lists of prepositions, and nothing of their nature ; he 
parses by the aid of his dictionary ; he defines, too, by that, using it 
not as subordinate, but as a principal help. He commits long para- 
graphs of history or geography; he mumbles senselessly through 
pages of the reader. There is no study that, in the hands of the 
prosaic, unskillful teacher, will not degenerate into a like mass of 
meaningless words. Thus the curious mind is crammed with words — 
words without ideas ; and we hear of the *' mortified predicate," and 
listen to such rules as " adjectives directly limit nouns and substitute 
for nouns," till we cry out in pain and disgust, 

«* More matter, with less art ! *' 

Whence arise these mumblings and meaningless utterances ? Evi- 
dently from a want of contact of the mind with the ideas embodied 
in the ^vords. Can this contact be induced ? Certainly it can, if the 
subject is adapted to the age of the learner, and both are in the charge 
of a competent teacher. In much of the primary instruction, things 
should precede words, and when wiords cannot be illustrated by things, 
they should, at least, be interpreted and enforced by the living teacher. 
. The imagination must be assisted to grasp the ideas. 

Suppose a pupil is required to solve the following problem :. 

A fox is 96 rods before a greyhound and running at the rate of 15 
rods, whilst the dog pursues at the rate of 21 rods in the same period 
of time ; how far must the dog run to overtake the fox ? 

He may be taught to say, " If the hound gains six rods upon the 
fox in runing 21 rods, to gain 1 rod he must run 1-6 of 21 rods, and 
to gain 96 rods he must run 96 times 1-6 of 21 rods ; " and yet, hav- 
ing never conceived of tbe figure or relations of the animals in the 
race, he will utterly fail in a subsequent review of the same problem. 
But assist him to image the scene in his mind ; give the conditions of 
the problem a definite locality ; let the distance, 96 rods, have a 
place ; let the fox spring forward 15 rods in a half minute, and the 
dog bound after him 21 rods in the same period of time, it will become 
a problem with life, and its solution will be intelligible. 

Time is more profitably spent in discussing the peculiarities of a 
few problems, than in solving many that have no peculiarities. Ques- 
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tions should be put in a variety of forms ; for instance, let such ques- 
tions as the following be substituted for the formal declension of the 
personal pronouns : What are the personal pronouns of the first per- 
son ? of the second ? of the third ? What are of the nominative 
case? the possessive? etc.; instead of a formal conjugation, ask for 
the peculiarity of the verb in the third, singular, of the present tense, 
etc. 

Children must be brought directly in contact with the mind of the 
teacher, that they may be moulded by him ; too many fail here from 
a bad theory ; they designedly keep themselves aloof; they are not 
like the Great Teacher ; they repel where they sliould attract ; they 
repel with their cold heart, with their grave looks and reserved mien, 
with their tones, with their words ; they use too many or too few ; 
they use them not wisely, perhaps harshly ; they are soon either 
unheeded or received ^^th contempt. •" 

Any lack of a hearty interest in the pupil, will put distance between 
him and his teacher ; a proud and haughty spirit will do this ; absorp- 
tion in other than school duties will at least beget estrangement ; a 
selfish mind will receive, as it merits, no welcome to the heart of a 
child ; and much less will a hypocritical or self-opinionated spirit. We 
have known one so self-controlled, so perfectly even in all his modes of 
discipline and instruction, and withal, so prescient to the faults of 
childhood, that his very perfectness repelled his charge ; his children 
were always perfectly orderly, but, also, painfully passive ; with such 
a teacher, the whole nature cannot be developed. Could his natural 
gifts have been combined with a buoyant spirit, an unconscious sym- 
pathy with the young ; could he have entered familiarly into all their 
plans — checking their perversities, and encouraging all their feeble 
efforts — he would have been perfect as a teacher, so far as mortal can 
be. 

Says the sacred proverb, — 

" Words fitly spoken are like apples of gold in pictures of silver." 

So in an emphatic sense, are acts fitly performed. There is often 
more force in the spirit in which a deed is done, than in the deed 
itself; it is so with punishment, whether corporal or other. There 
are, we know, those who can discipluie thoroughly without an appeal 
to the lower motives ; there are others with no lack of the right spirit, 
that cannot do without such an appeal ; but many, it is to be feared, 
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who resort to the grosser forms of punishment, do it in so bad a spirit 
as to do more harm than good ; ^they come in contact with the mind 
of the child they would correct, but in such a spirit that they stir up 
anger and hate. 

The child's life is a life of realities ; he loves to see, to taste, to 
handle ; his great natural source of knowledge is things ; he is, more- 
over, interested in incidents, in narrations ; and when he has learned 
to read, he will delight in reading words that convey ideas about 
things in which he is interested. If the words he reads describe 
things in which he feels little or no interest, they will not inform his 
mind to any great extent, and it is just here that the person apt to 
teach comes happily to the pupil's aid. 

The child yields ready obedience to those conditions upon which his 
happiness, as he sees it, depends. But when a task is irksome, it is 
necessary, sometime's, tliat authority should interpose to enforce obe- 
dience. To a just demand, the mind of a child often yields reluctant 
assent ; and just here the right spirit in the teacher aids greatly in 
enforcing the obnoxious rule. Nothing is so effective in all that per- 
tains to the teacher's art as immediate, personal contact, mind with 
mind, heart with heart. — Mass, Teacher. 






For the Schoolmaster. 
THE NATUBAIi SCIENCES IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 



In the fast age in which we live, when new plans in every depart- 
ment of life find ready advocates, we often fail to discriminate between 
novelty and improvement. Not many years ago the most essential 
qualifications of the school-room were to read, write, cipher, and make 
pens. But many now, as we believe, quite in advance of the age, 
insist that in addition to these branches, music, painting, and the 
whole circle of natural sciences should find a place in our common 
schools. But this opinion is advocated chiefly by those who have had 
little or no practical experience, and no argument could better con- 
vince them of its utter impracticability than an attempt to reduce 
their system to practice. No new theory should be adopted because 
it is new^ and yet we should, of course, accept whatever is known to 
be an improvement. 
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The great object in teaching is not to crowd the mind with as many 
facts as possible, but to educate, to lead forth and strengthen the men- 
tal powers, by presenting objects that will awaken thought. 

It must be confessed that many of our text-books are prepared with 
little reference to this prime object of study, and teachers, too, are 
apt to feel that their work is completed when the last lesson is recited. 
The teacher's mind should be w-ell stored w^ith knowledge derived 
from every department of science. There are opportunities constantly 
recurring when an explanation or anecdote, suggested by some topic 
under consideration, will awaken an interest which could with diffi- 
culty be secured in any other way. 

Geology, mineralogy and astronomy afford an inexhaustible source 
from which a skillful teacher can draw at pleasure. The unreflecting 
school-boy looks upon the stones as fit only for wall or pavement, but 
in the light of science he reads in 'them the history of the earth indeli- 
bly written in solid rock. The twinkling stars, made, as he thinks, 
only to give light when there is no moon, become worlds like our 
own, perchance, but infinite in nurhber and distance ; and as he ex- 
tends his imagination to grasp what lies beyond our vision, he is ena- 
bled to form some conception of the infinite and eternal. 

Geography may be made doubly interesting, if among its dry 
questions some brief description be given of the customs, manners, 
language, or general characteristics of the people who inhabit the 
countries and cities whose crooked names are so formidable to the 
beginner. 

The young and tender mind can be disabused of the superstitious 
notions so prevalent even in our own age without worrying through 
the intricate problems of astronomy or committing the dry facts of 
physical geography. 

It may be said that these suggestions savor of superficial ness. By 
no means. We consider the great object of our common schools to be 
to secure to every scholar a knowledge of the elements or first princi- 
ples of an education, — the foundation only upon which the super- 
structure is afterwards to be reared. Would we have the foundation 
perfect in every part, we must give it our chief care, yet we should 
shape every stone with reference to the edifice which is to rest upon 
it. So in educating the mind, first principles must be established upon 
a secure basis, while superstitious prejudices may be removed, and by 
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simple means direction given to the thoughts which will have an im- 
portant bearing upon the future development of mind. 

H. M. 



VEBBITM SAT. 



Schoolmasters talk too much, far too much for their own good, 
and for the good of their pupils. Take an example : 

" The next lesson will be the first six examples on the 98th page — 
98tli page, firat six examples. I want all the class to understand it — 
to-morrow, you will take the first six examples on the 98th page. 
Every day I have to tell you over again three or four times ; now I 
w^ant you to remember, this time, that your lesson will be six exam- 
ples on the 98th page." 

." Begin at the top of the page, teacher ? " 

** Yes, begin at the top of the page, and take six examples." 

Surely it would seem that after so much repetition, scholars must 
remember where their lessons are. When the time comes for prepar- 
ing the lesson, Thomas or Mary very innocently inquires where the 
lesson is. The teacher pauses in apparent vexation and surprise, and 
inquires : 

** Were you in the class yesterday ? " 

'' Yes, sir, but I did not hear you give out any lesson." 

^' Charles, what did I say about it ? " 

" I don't know, sir." 

'* Joseph, where is to-day's lesson?" 

Joseph, at a venture, 

*' You said take the same lesson again, sir." 

" I did not. I said take the first six examples on -the 98tli page." 

After all this, it will be strange if some of the class do not bring 
in the wrong examples, and others come wholly unprepared, because 
they " did not know where the lesson was." 

However tiresome this may be to the reader, it should be borne in 
mind that it is but a single specimen of whiit many pupils are forced 
to endure daily, it may be for years. 

This example will serve to illustrate how teachers too generally 
multiply words, upon the various affairs of the school-room. 
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The matter of discipline is a theme fniitful of words : repeated 
warnings, cautions, threats, expostulations and entreaties falling con- 
tinually upon the ear of the pupil, until they become -so matter-of- 
course, that they are scarcely heard and much less heeded. It is not 
strange that when night comes, the teacher is exhausted. He who 
talks in the dust and atmosphere of a school-room six hours per day, 
must have lungs of leather, a throat of brass, and an iron constitu- 
tion, to enable him to continue such labor for many years. 

The person who has contracted this habit of talking incessantly, 
verily believes that should he talk less the progress of the school 
would be seriously affected. Without doubt it would^ but I predict 
that it would be for the better — not for the worse. Most of us can 
recall to mind, days when ill-health, or a severe cold has compelled 
us to forego talking ; how, on such occasions, we have resolved to 
keep the machinery of school in motion and simply maintain order by 
our presence, little expecting any definite results from the exercises of 
the day. Some of us remember how surprised we have been, to find 
that on such days above all others, school has moved off with remark- 
able satisfaction, and that upon such occasions the scholars have 
unquestionably made more than ordinary progress. But so far are 
we from profiting by the lesson of our experience, that when the ban 
is removed, we return to our habit of talking, often making up by 
double diligence, what we half believe has been lost by our constrain- 
ed silence. 

. The schoolmaster's habit of talking attends him wherever he goes. 
He listens but impatiently to others, but give him the lead and jog 
him with a timely ''yes " or " no," and he will spin you a yarn the 
end whereof no man knoweth. There is an antiquated ex-pedagogue 
that I sometimes meet, the mere mention of whom makes me yawn, 
and a sight of him gives me the fidgets. Woe to the unhicky victim 
that comes within his grasp ! He seizes you by the button or sleeve, 
and pours into your unwilling ears the same oft-told tales, with an 
attention to the minutest particulars, that, to a man of the present 
age, is the veiy refinement of torture. I positively never knew him 
to finish his story and release his prisoner, or even to attempt to part 
from any whom he met by chance, or upon business. It is not an 
easy matter to get away from him ; he is sure to be going the same 
way as yourself, and it requires more than ordinary tact to shake 
him off. I have sometimes tried to ima^^ine what would be the result 
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if two such persons sliould meet, but it invariably assumes the form 
of the well-known philosophical question, " If an irresistible force 
strike an immovable body, what will be the result ? " 

I am riot naturally a coward, but I confess rather than meet this 
human barnacle, I am weak enough to plunge down a dark alley or 
turn a corner very suddenly, to avoid him. 

Those who attend teachers' institutes and conventions, know how 
unfortunate it is that long-winded, tiresome reports, and dull and 
prosy addresses sometimes consume the time needed for other matters 
of importance. Many of those who come to be instructed and pro- 
fited — outsiders and teachers — leave in disgust, and too frequently 
judge that all teachers' gatherings are likewise spiritless and unprofit- 
able. Not seldom do we see a lecturer so forcibly, yet questionably 
eloquent, that, in ten minutes he manages to talk away two-thirds of 
his audience, while the few that remain, martyrs to their own good 
breeding, endure the penance and listen with ill-concealed impatience. 

It seems to me that a man must be wanting in discernment and 
common sense, not to realize in some degree, the so plainly marked 
effect produced upon his hearers. 'Tis pitiable to see a man with an 
axe to grind, or with Quixotic valor attacking some imaginary wind- 
mill, " spinning the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of 
his argument," exhausting the patience of a well-thinned audience by 
- his tiresome platitudes and puerile commonplaces. The last feather 
is added, when, at the close of the effort, some friend more courteous 
than discreet, moves the inevitable " vote of thanks" for the very Me 
and interesting address, and requests a copy for publication in " The 
Educational Illuminator." Of course the good-natured editor will 
be happy to publish it, even to the exclusion of valuable matter. If 
he is a true friend of education he will most certainly publish it, 
regardless of the expense, even though he has got to get out an extra 
to contain it. 

I suppose that somebody reads such endless effusions — but I have 
no knowledge of any one that does — I have not even faith to believe 
that their authors ever read them in print. Such 

*♦ Weavers of long tales 
Give me the fidgets, and my patience fails." 

— New York Teacher.^ 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
QUESTIONS Ur ENOIjISH IiITEBATUBE.— ADDISON. • i 

VISIT TO SIR ROGER IN THE COUNTRY. 
CSpectator, No. 106.J 

1. Observe the topics introduced, and how adroitly. How many 
topics are treated ? Observe how thoroughly each point is^ discussed, 
and how clearly and forcibly presented. 

2. Observe how admirably the character of Sir Roger is presented, 
and that of the chaplain. What distinct points of Sir Roger's char- 
acter can you mention ? of the chaplain ? 

3. Observe the unity and completeness of the essay. What is its 
point ? its object ? 

4. What is the principal proposition in the first sentence of this 
essay? 

5. Is it simple, complex, or compound ? 

6. How many propositions are there in this sentence ? 

7. Write these separately in the order of their importance. 

8. " Having country." Is this sentence a clause or a 

phrase ? 

9. With what part of speech does it commence ? 

10. Is it very common with good writers to commence a sentence 
with a participial phrase ? 

11. Are there other examples of this construction in this essay ? 

12. Find three examples of this construction in Addison's essay on 
Sir Roger. 

13. To what proposition is this phrase an adjunct ? 

14. What relation does it sustain to that proposition in thought ? 

15. Is the order of the words "having often received " common ? 

16. Is it the best order ? 

17. Would you place an adverb between the to and the verb* in the 
infinitive mode ? 

18. Is that construction common ? 

19. Is it common with the best writers ? 

20. Mention a distinguished author who never uses this form. 

21. Mention a reputable author who frequently uses it. 

22. Should there be a comma after friend ? 

23. If so, where should the next comma be ? 
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24. Give the case and construction of Coverley. 

25. What was th^ origin of the use of de ? 

26. What is the grammatical constructioir of to pass ? 

27. How many sentences can you form from the .knowledge con- 
veyed by this phrase ? 

28. '' I last week accompanied him thither." In this sentence how 
can you change the position of the words '' last week " ; "-thither" ? 

29. What is the best order of the sentence ? 

30. Find three examples in Addison's papers on Sir Roger in 
which the adverbial element is placed between the subject and predi- 
cate, which would be constructed better by some other order of words. 

31. Find three similar examples in which a different order of 
words would mar the beauty of the sentence. 

32. Can you give a rule for the position of adverbs ? 

33. Define the difference in meaning in the words — ihere^ thither; 
where^ whither ; here, hither ; towards, to, into ; in, into ; from, out of. 

34. " And am settled with him for some time at his country- 
house." In this sentence why should the verb have the subject / 
expressed ? 

35. Substitute a synomym for am settled, 

36. "For some time" — Why does the author leave the time 
inddfinite ? 

37. Give synonyms for at his country-house ; ensuiny ; specula- 
tions. 

38. What is the derivation of accompanied; settled; country- 
house; intend; ensuing; speculations. 

39. In the sentence commencing with "having" and ending with 
"speculations," how many and what words are derived from the 
Latin and from the Saxon ? 

40. Parse and analyze this paragraph. 

41. The author next describes in a very entertaining manner the 
family of Sir Roger. How many persons introduced ? 

42. Write out separately the sentences which introduce severally 
these characters, and observe the difference in structure of the sen- 
tences. 

43. How many sentences can you mention in the next paragraph 
which tell us something definite of the character of Sir Roger? 

44. " I am the more at ease — persons." What peculiar expres- 
sion in " the more " ? 
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45. Paraphrase this sentence in the best manner possible. 

46. How many sentences in this essay ? 

47. State the number of sentences commencing with the several 
parts of speech: 

48. Give the number of sentences which conclude with the seve- 
ral parts of speech. 

49. What part of speech terminates the majority of the sentences? 

50. How many sentences commence with the logical subject ? 

51. How many sentences commence with the adverbial element ? 

52. How many sentences are introduced by a prticipial phrase ? 

53. How many sentences commence with the pronoun I ? 

54. In how many sentences is the verb placed before the subject ? 

55. How many sentences are simple and how many are complex? 

56. Are there many long modifying clauses introduced ? 

57. How many simple interrogative sentences in this essay ? 

58. In how many cases is the subject separated from the predi- 
cate by an adverbial clause ? 

59. How many times does the adjective clause intervene between 
the subject and predicate ? 

60. How many times -does the adverbial phrase separate the sub- 
ject from the predicate ? « 

61. How many sentences can be found in which the same noun 
is separated.? 

62. How many sentences contain nouns used synonymously ? 

63. In how many different ways is Sir Roger designated ? 

64. What is the greatest number of times that the author refers 
to him in the same sentence ? 

65. Does this repetition mar the beauty of the sentence ? 

66. Was it customary for Sir Roger to ride on horseback during 
his younger days ? 

67. In how many sentences do we find the pronoun I repeated, 
and in which the greatest number of times? 

68. Are many of the sentences capable of improvement ? 

69. Are many of the sentences capable of improvement by short- 
ening ? 

70. Are there many superfluous words introduced ? 

71. Are the sentences generally long? 

72. Is the character complicated or otherwise ? 
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73. In what manner does tlie author avoid the use of the inter- 
rogation point ? 

74. What punctuation point does the author often omit, wliere 
others would use one ? 

75. How many compound words arc here used in which the 
hyphen is employed ? 

76. Whj should a comma be placed after "and" in the sentence, 
*' And, as well as the rest of his fellow servants," &c., and none after 
" and" in the sentence, " And as he is beloved by all about him " ? 

77. In how many instances do we find the colon used instead of 
the period ? 

78. What word would generally be used at the present day in 

I place of staying, in the sentence, " Without staying for my answer " ? 

I 79. Is the sentence, " My worthy friend," &c., grammatically 

j correct ? 

I 80. Can die author's meaning be expressed in one sentence ? 

I 81. Find a synonym for obliging, " And obliging conversation." 

82. Is the first sentence commenced in a manner calculated to 
attract attention ? 

83. If there were more direct quotations used would the essay be 
rendered more interesting? 

84. Can you find any grammatical errors in this essay ? 

85. Are there any ambiguous constructions ? 

86. How doe^ the author betray his knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages ? 

87. How many foreign words are used ? 

88. Is it usual to find such a variety of topics in so short an 
essay ? 

89. Would not the essay be rendered more interesting ard instruc- 
tive if more characters were introduced ? 

90. With the names of how many celebrated divines does it 
acquaint us ? 

91. Is not the last paragraph somewhat abrupt? 

92. Would the essay be improved by amplifying ? 

93. What is the general style of the essay ? 

94. Is the style of the essay calculated to please ? 

95. Does not Addison use such words as will give a smooth, 
gliding sound in reading ? 

96. In what does the beauty of Addison's composition consist ? 

97. Are its beauties evident upon first reading ? 

98. Why are Addison's writings so interesting ? • 

99. What are the qualities of this paper which make it interesting ? 
100. Does this essaj' fully achieve its object ? 
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QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 

[The answers given, were obtained by the First Class of the Prospect Street 
Grammar School, Providence. — Ed, Dep't.] 

1. John can do a piece of work in 4-5 of a day, William can do it in i a day, 
and James can do it in | of a day. How long will it take them, working together, 
to do it ? 

Answer, — day. 

55 

2. John can do a piece of work' in 6-7 of a day, William can do it 1| days, and 
James can do it in 4-5 of a day. How much longer will it take James to do the 
work alone, than it does John and William working together ? 

Answer, -^ day. 

3. John can do a piece of work in 2^ days, William can do it in 3 days, and 
James can do it in 2§ days. If they commence the task together, and John ceases 
to labor after working ^ of a day, and William after working 4 9 of a day, how 
long must James work alone to complete the piece ? 

Answer, 1--— days. 

4. John can do a piece of work in 1^ days, William can do it in 9-10 of a day, 
and James can do it in 2 days. They commence the work together, and William 
ceases to labor after working ^ of a day, and James after having performed 1-6 of 
the task, when John completes the piece. How long does John work in all ? 

Answer, — day. * 

5. John can do a piece of work in 5 6 of a day, William can do it in i of a day, 

and James can do it in } of a day ; John works ^lone ^ of a day, James does alone 

1-6 of the work, and William works alone as long as James; when they complete 

the task working together. How long did they work together ? 

227 
Answer, — — day. 

, 6. John can do a piece of work in 2| days, William can do it in 2^ days, and 
James can do it in 3 days ; James does alone 1-10 of the work, and William works 
alone as long as James, and John does alone as much as James and William together ; 
when the task is completed by James and John. How long did they work together ? 

Answer, — — day. 

575 

7. John can do a piece of work in IJ days, William can do J of it in | of a day, 
and James can do | of it in 11-18 of a day. They commence the task together, but 
John is idle | of the time, and James } of the time. How long will it take them to 
finish the piece ? 

Answer, -^ day. 
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8. John can do a piece of work in i a day, William can do it in | of a day, and 

James can do { of it in 10^-20 of a day, — 10 hours of labor being a day's Mork. 

They commence the task together, but William after working 1^ hours was called 

away, and James was obliged to leave when he had completed f^ of what he would 

haye done had there been no interruption, and John finishes the piece. How many 

hours does John work alone ? 

519 

Answer, 1 hours. 

880 , 

9. John can do a piece of work in 1 3 5 hours, William can do it in 1 hour, and 
James can do it in 1 5-7 hours. They all work together until } of the task is finish- 
ed, when they complete the piece working separately, each doing } the remainder. 
How long does John work in all ? How much more of the piece does William do 
than James ? 

376 ^ 15 

Answer, 7^5- hour; -j^ more. 

10. John can do a piece of work in | of a day, William can do it in 3-5 of a day, 
and James can do it in 8 9 of a day. How long will it take them all, working i;o- 
gether, to do a piece 2^ times as large and twice as difficult, if John works Ij times 
as fast, and James | as fast as stated in the first part of the problem ? 

432 
Answer, — — day. 



BPEIiLINa.— ONE HUNDBED WOBDS. 

Foci, radii, vignette, acrimony, seize, tease, millinery, mercenary, irascible, ecclesi- 
astic, nefarious, disparity, amenable, beneficent, rarefy, rueful, supersede, vicissitude, 
mortise, contemptible, niche, turbulent, superficies, heinous, coerce, billiards, bilious, 
parole, control, unroll, patrol, toll, foal, mole, sole, stroll, soul, bowl, knoll, cajole, 
bole (fine clay), hole, coal, condole, boll (a pod), goal, poll, roll, scroll, shoal, stole, 
tole (to allure), sieve, siege, bald, eels, oust, quoin, soot, gist, jeer, ignitible, irresisti- 
ble,- discernible, susceptible, incorrigible, indispensable, allegeable, remediable, cater- 
pillar, innuendoes, triphthong, leisurely, distillery, reciprocity, militia, fagot, insep- 
arable, assafoctida, erysipelas, cupfuls, nucleus, manccuvre, rescinded, hymeneal, 
ecstasy, cornucopia, nauseous, serenade, scandalous, pinnacle, penurious, pleurisy, 
plurality, varioloid, vaccinate, victuals, porridge, extol, carol, loll. 



" Jolly Good Times " at Teachers* Institutes. — At a teachers* institute held 
at Oswego, N. Y., commencing October 5ih, Commissioner Smyth awarded a prize 
of Webster's Dictionary to Miss Licetta F. Smith, the successful competitor in a 
«• spelling match," she having spelled correctly forty-seven out of fifty words select- 
ed by Pro^ Sanders. A silver ice-pitcher and sundry other ••fixins*' were presented 
to Commissioner Smyth by the teachers. Speeches were made, and after a jolly 
good time the last evening, the institute adjourned. — New York Teacher, Doc* 1863. 
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RESIDENT EDITORS' DEPARTMENT. 



TO OUB BEADEBS. 



With the January number of The Schoolmaster the tenth yolume begins. 
During the nine years now past, the journal has met yaried experience. To Prof. 
KoBERT Allyn is due the credit of starting the enterprise. He entered upon its 
publication with no little doubt as to its success. But the conviction that a State 
characterized by such a marked spirit of general enterprise, and aspiring to an hon- 
orable position in the scale of letters, ought to have a journal devoted to the noble 
cause of popular education, led to the publication of the first number. This gentle- 
man continued its editor and publisher nearly three years, when Mr. "William A. 
MowRT, now Principal of the English and Sci'^ntific Department of the Providence 
High School, assumed its publication. Under this able editorial care the journal 
continued to increase its popularity and usefulness, when about three years since it 
ceased to be a private enterprise, and became the organ of the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction, and was published under its direction. 

We cannot but hope that a wider and deeper interest is felt by all teachers in this 
their journal as its volumes increase. Though some of our loyal States have recently 
been obliged to suspend publication of their journals for want of means, we have 
been able thus far to issue the journal with many manifest improvements, involving 
a much greater outlay. The work must go on ; we can not afford t(» slacken our 
energies and allow the fires to grow dim. Though the pages may not always be 
entertaining, pomething of value to a living teacher may be gleaned. It is not an easy 
matter to say new and rare things upon the subject of school- keeping, or upon the 
science of education. If originality is wanting, old and triie sa}ings must be 
repeated. 

Since our last January issue our beloved country has passed through a series of 
startling and weighty crises. Her history is now being made^ it will be written by 
and by. But one assurance has led us on each successive day, like the pillar of 
cloud to the wandering Israelites, that out of the depths of our afflictions and appa- 
rent chaos shall arise the bright star of emancipation and universal liberty. With 
such a gleam of hope, though distant, let us press on, and ere the present year shall 
fill her orb of months we may hear the shout of victory and free ^om from the lips 
of a united people. 

As editors, we thank you for the kind cooperation in the work of sustaining our 
publication, ji hile we beg you to cover our failures and mistakes with the mantle of 
charity. 

In order to sustain such a journal and impart to it a vigorous life, each teacher 
and lover of the cause should feel a personal interest in its success. We mtut have 
the hearty sympathy of all or we sink under the burden. 

Allow us, dear readeis, to wish you a Happy New Year, and as you toil on in tho 
struggle x>f life, remember that each moment has its joy and sorrow ; our burdens 
do not fall in a body, but one by one. Be faithful, and posterity shall bless you, 
and as the e ho in the sea- shell ever sings of the little insect that once inhabited it, 
so may your good deeds live long after you and chant your praises forever. 
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NINETEENTH ANNUAIi BEFOBT OF THE SCHOOL COMMISSIONEB 
OF BHODE ISLAND. 



We have been favored with the advance sheets of our Commis- 
sioner's Report for the current year. It is an able and plain state- 
ment of some of the main facts relative to our schools. It ought to 
be read by every voter in the State. 

In relation to the " want of parental interest in schools," he says : 

" VSTANT OF PARENTAL INTEKEST IN SCHOOLS. 

" It is one of the strange anomalies of humanity, that any parent 
should be indifferent to that which promises so much for the well 
being of his child as does our system of public instruction. The phi- 
losophy of this indifference is not in every instance easily discovered. 
It is the result of a combination of forces operating through our per- 
verted natures. To provide against these hostile influences, stand all 
our compulsory laws. But these only check them ; they do not, and 
cannot remove them. 

'' The primary cause of this want of interest is, as it seems to me, 
that parents do not rightly comprehend the responsibility which rests 
upon them^ in the training of the child. They place the whole burden 
upon others' shoulders, whereas, a portion of it belongs, primarily 
and exclusively, upon their own. They recognize the fact that the 
child is ''made," but seem to forget that he is made only a child^ and 
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that he is yet to he made a man. Hence they do not recognize the 
agency and the responsibility which the future creation imposes upon 
them ; and that they must continue to be coligents with the great 
Author in this process of creation, or the creation fails. It can no 
more be successfully continued, than it could have been begun, with- 
out their agency. A vital and vitalizing power must continually go 
out from the parent to the child, to nourish and to train it, and to 

help it in attaining to the fullness of perfect manhood. 

« «'« » « nk * m 

"With this indifference and neglect, comes parsimony, — a nig- 
gardly, wretched policy, that secures for the school the services of an 
instructor of inferior attainments, of little experience, and of less 
conscience. He feels his incompetency, and in the vain attempt to 
conceal it from the microscopic eyes of the school-room, only exposes 
still more the 'utter awkwardness of the whole man. That confidence 
which he ought to have commanded, and which is indispensable to 
success, he fails to receive. He loses the respect of his pupils, and 
after this, the sooner the better if they lose him. 

'' Now, with a proper appreciation of the value of an education, 
the parent would feel that he had a right to demand the best instruc- 
tion, and would take measures to see that it was secured. He would 
feel that a teacher was like any other commodity in the market, — the 
best quality would command the best price ; and while it may occa- 
sionally be true that a cheap teacher has kept a better school than 
another to whom more was paid, every body knows that such is not 
the rule. He would know that no thoroughly qualified teacher would 
so cheapen his qualifications, or compromise his self-respect, as to let 
himself to the lowest bidder. While it is true that a right-minded 
teacher will not allow his monthly compensation to be the measure of 
his educational zeal, it is very encouraging to him to feel that his hire 
is worthy of his labor. A consciousness of duty faithfully performed 
may be exceedingly comforting in his hours of quiet retirement, but 
it hardly compensates for the deficiency of small change in the settle- 
ment of the quarterly bills of his grocer and butcher. No man can 
be expected to give his life for less than what will enable him to live. 
No man expects to secure able and faithful agents in other depart- 
ments of business, if he does not sufficiently compensate them. The 
shrewd manufacturer bids high for skillful labor, and so with the 
•mechanic and the artisan. The anxious father employs the best med- 
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ical aid for his sick son, and expects to pay for it. The embarrassed 
client consults the most learned counsel, and he expects the fee to be, 
in some degi'ee, the measure of the value of the advice which he 
receives. No congregation hopes to secure the ser\'ices of a ** popu- 
lar divine," without the payment of a liberal salary. And no parent 
who is not culpably indifferent to the educational interests of his 
children, would think of limiting the wages of the schoolmaster, to 
less than those of the common day laborer. 

^' Now, while teachers are not, as a class, captivated by a love of 
lucre, they are not so unlike men of other professions, as not to be 
possessed of a desire that their income should secure an honest living. 
This is reasonable, and to this they are entitled. Parents have no 
claim upon the services of a good teacher, who are unwilling to pay 
the frugal expenses of such a teacher, and to remunerate him for 
the time, labor and cost of securing his educational qualifications. 
Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, thinks that parents who 
attempt this, are more careful of their shoes than of their feet, — that 
they rate their wealth above their children. Besides, small pay 
implies limited confidence ; there is either an undervaluation of edu- 
cation, or of the educator, or both ; and he who denies an adequate 
compensation to him who is engaged in the high and sacred vocation 
of educating his children, must not complain at the want of sympatliy 
between the parent and the teacher. Few men are apt to be verj- 
Cordial where they feel that they are not appreciated ; and as nothirg 
is more likely than a liberal salary, to secure an efficient teacher, so 
nothing more certainly ensures the hearty cooperation of parents." 

Speaking of the study of the Constitution of our country, he says : 

" I believe the time has come, when the study of these things 
should be insisted upon in our district schools. The youth attending 
them are soon to be our law makerSy — holding the elements of law in 
their own hands, and shaping them, so as best to subserve the princi- 
ples of freedom, of truth, and of justice. Laws, to be valid, must be 
Constitutional. How can they, who know neither the letter nor the 
spirit of that immortal instrument, judge of this ? Yet everybody, 
in our free land, assumes to judge. Garrulous bar-room debatei*s, 
and corner-grocery loafers, will every where be found, discussing 
questions of constitutional law, with all the earnestness, and vastly 
more of assurance, than did the distinguished Expounder of the Con- 
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stitution, who made a knowledge of them the study of liis life. I 
apprehend it is not over-stating or endangering the truth, to say that 
very many of those who have a legal voice under our Constitution, 
are as profoundly ignorant of every Article of which it is composed, 
of the spirit which conceived it, and of the great ideas of civil polity 
which it embodies and unfolds, as though they were not enjoying the 
blessings of its protecting power. If called upon to distinguish 
between a republic, a limited monarchy, or an oligarchy, they would 
be as sorely puzzled, as they would be, if required to locate the 
sources of the Nile. Is it right, is it safe, that this should remain so ? 
How can those who know so little of the source, principles, and end 
of laws, be safely entrusted with the power of enacting, or adminis- 
tering them ? But it will be said, those who actually do enact and 
administer law, understand all these things. How can the people be 
sure of this, if they themselves are ignorant ? Yet the elective power 
is with them, or, of right, it ought to be." 

The Report thus alludes to Teachers' Institutes : 

'' It is unnecessary to speak of the inestimable value of these teach- 
ers' gatherings, in engendering and keeping alive a spirit of educa- 
tional interest and enthusiasm. Other professions have their associa- 
tions, which are sustained by the best talent in them. So it is with 
Teachers' Institutes. The best teachers are always there. They can- 
not afford to be away. They communicate and receive good. The 
work of education is laborious, exhaustive, complex, and ever chang- 
ing. New truths, and new and improved methods of communicating 
truth, are continually presented, and the teacher who is not awake 
to this, will some day wonder that he has slept so long. He will find 
that he is teaching at the beginning, and not at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Those who teach most diligently, most faithfully, 
and most successfully, feel most the need of these things ; and it is 
evidence against a teacher's qualifications, that he is indifferent to 
educational meetings. It is creditable to the zeal of the teachers who 
have the management of the R. I. Institute of Instruction that they 
have appointed so frequent meetings in different parts of the State, 
during the past year ; and it is also a favorable indication, that they 
have been so fully attended. By them, a general interest in the 
cause of education, has been maintained, and increased, which cannot 
fail to be productive of much general advantage. This association is 
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now holding its winter sessions, with no diminution of numbers or 
interest. It should receive, as it deserves, the hearty cooperation of 
the people, and the thanks of the State." 

The Rhode Island Schoomaster is not forgotten : 

" This valuable Educational Journal fully sustains its well earned 
reputation, and continues to merit the patronage of the State. It is 
ably edited by some four or five of our most accomplished teachers, 
who find their reward in their devotion to the sacred cause they 
espouse, and in the gratitude of many who profit by their labor. 
They bring to it, talents, acquirements, and a hearty zeal, which might 
well be coveted bj'- any State in the Union. With such pains-taking, 
and at no inconsiderable inconvenience, in the midst of active duties, 
which fully occupy their time, they have made it one of the he9t edu- 
cational journals, of the many which reach this oflice. The com- 
munity should be proud of it, and every Rhode Island teacher should 
sustain it with his pen and his pocket. He cannot afford to be tvithout 
it. It 18 his paper. ^^ 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

'' There is one important fact, which I am authorized to name in 
this connection, viz. : That a very great majority of Normal School 
graduates, continue, for many years, in their chosen profession. But 
whether they teach or not, they never lose their Normal School inter- 
est, and are always intelligent and energetic advocates of the best 
system of education. It has been well said, that the invaluable and 
far-reaching influence of these schools can never be justly estimated, 
either by the number of pupils who may be in attendance, or by the 
list of graduates. 

" I am glad to join the Trustees of our State Normal School, in 
testifying to the high qualifications and efficiency of our Normal 
Teachers. As a corps, they are fully equal to the best in the State ; 
and it is the unabated desire of all, who at all comprehend our educa- 
tional wants, that their services may be retained, until their usefulness 
is felt in every district in the Commonwealth." 

We are sorry not to make further selections, for there is not an 
unmeaning or idle passage in the book. It is an honor to the able 
writer, and ought to be a stimulus to the cause of popular education. 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
NOTES ON SFEIJiINO. 

[continued from tub FEBRUARY NUMBER OF THIS JOURNAL FOR 18(}2 ] 

There are various methods to be used in putting out words and 
in spelling them. 

1st. The teacher gives a word to each scholar in turn, to be spelled 
orally. This is the common method, and when well used is a good 
one. 

2. The first word in the lesson is given out by the teacher ; 
the pupil repeats the word, spells it and then goes on to spell the rest 
of the words in the lesson, in their order, without any further help 
from the teacher. The omission or the misplacing of any word is con- 
sidered a mistake. The next pupil spells all the words in the same 
way, and so on through the class. This, on the whole, is an admira- 
ble method for young children ; it disciplines the memory, promotes 
carefulness and accuracy, and accomplishes a great deal of work in a 
given time. 

3. This is a slight modification of the preceding method, especially 
useful in a review. One scholar spells the first word ; the next the 
second, and so on. 

4. A dictation exercise. The teacher dictates a short sentence ; 
the pupil repeats it, and then pronounces and spells the more difficult 
words, one by one. In this way the words are presented in motion^ 
as Trench would say, that is, in their connection, as they are used in 
writing and speaking ; though many honest words might well feel 
ashamed at finding themselves in such uncouth sentences as they 
often do. 

5. A modification of the fourth method. The pupil, as the 
teacher gives him permission, rises at his desk, or steps forward so as 
to face the class ; then calling upon some one by name, he dictates a 
sentence ; this is to be repeated and the difficult words in it spelled as 
before. Children are very generally interested in this exercise, espe- 
cially when they are directed to introduce into their sentences words 
pronounced alike, but with different spelling and meaning, as : '' He 
pries into every comer in search of the prize." 

6. Choose sides and then continue spelling, either until all the 
pupils are ranged on one side, or as long as the time will permit. 
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This metliod of conducting a spelling exercise, when wisely used, is a 
very good one, and decidedly so when you wish to have your scholars 
interested in a long review. The laws which govern the course of 
proceedings, when sides are chosen, are too well and generally known 
to be repeated hen*. 

Thus far we have used oral exercises ; let them now be wholly or 
in part written. 

7. The method of writing words in a blank book, or on slate or 
blackboard, as described in a previous article, pages 35 and 36. 

8. A different word is given to each child to write on the black- 
board. When the teacher, having gone through the class once in 
this way, putting out words, comes round again to the head of the 
class, the first pupil spells aloud the word he has written ; another is 
assigned him ; the same with the next pupil, and so on. When the 
class is not very large and the teacher and scholars are all prompt and 
wide awake, this is a very good method. 

Can anything be done to aid children in studying their spelling 
lessons, so that a given number of words may be learned with the 
least expenditure of time and effort ? 

In the most of such lessons, not^all the words give to the ordinary 
pupil much trouble. Suppose that there are twenty-five words 
in the lesson, and that eighteen only present any difficulty. The 
seven others are soon learned ; now let the attention be given to these 
eighteen words. On looking at them carefully, you see that in the 
most of them one syllable alone is difficult ; it may be owing to some 
strange combination of consonants, or of vowels, or to an obscurity 
in the sound of its vowel, the syllable being unaccented ; the rest of 
the word is easy. Now, the getting of the lesson is reduced to mas- 
tering these eighteen syllables, and to that end let the energies at 
once be directed. 

But how are scholars to know which are the words and which the 
syllables to which special attention is to be given ? You are to show 
them how to find them, and in the following manner : 

Suppose that there are in the lesson the words, conceive, beliefs 
phonetic, anodfyne, and disiphragm. After the spelling of each word, 
put out the difficijlt syllable in it for the class to pronounce and spell 
in concert. As from the words above, the syllables that are italicized, 
ceive^ lief, pho, and so forth. In this way your pupils will get into 
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the way of looking for the liard syllahles, and they soon will learn to 
find them. 

The question is often asked, ^* How many words should be given 
out for a spelling lesson ? " The answer to this will depend very 
much on the age of the scholars, the words thej are spelHng, and the 
mode of hearing the recitation. For children eight years old, of 
average ability and attainments, who 'commit their lesson so as to re- 
cite without aid from the teacher, eight or ten words in advance are 
enough, provided that they are not uncommonTy easy ; such scholars 
spell twice a day, and should have perfect recitations. When other 
methods of conducting the exercise are used, twelve words for scholars 
eight years old ; fifteen for those ten years old ; twenty for those of 
twelve years ; thirty for those older than twelve. 

It will be found, on examination, to be a mistake, to suppose that 
pollysyllabic words present more difficulties to the young speller than 
monosyllables do. On the contrary, here it is that very many, if not 
most, of the mistakes are made. Please to look over the following 
list, and then put them out to your best class in spelling. 



Phlegm, 


Aisle, 


Cyme, 


Steak, 


Yacht, 


Plough, 


* Rheum, 


Rhomb, 


Knob, 


Gnaw, 


Adze, 


Corps, 


Gnome, 


Wrist, 


Veil, 


Sylph, 


Chyle, 


Thyme, 


Wry, 


Scheme, 


Gnu, 


Ghost, 


Hymn, 


Chalk, 


Sieve, 


Psalm, 


Schist, 


Deign, 


Yolk, 


Gneiss, 


Sleigh, 


Buoy, 


Neigh, 


Czar, 


Lieu, 


Khan, 


Yew, 


Jamb, 


Drachm, 


Seine, 


Seize, 


Pshaw, 


Kiln, 


Clique, 


Myrrh, 


Numb, 


Rhyme, 


Lyre, 



Lastly, whenever in any recitation you meet with words that are 
to be used frequently, let them be spelled in the class, either as they are 
liiet with in the course of the exercise, or else put them out from a list 
made beforehand. J. K. 
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Those who lack a good natural character may be sure they can 
not long sustain, without detection, an artificial one. 
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TABDIITESS. 



Tardiness, with its twin-sister, entire absence, is the ciying evil 
of the town school. Li the country, where the old-fashioned rule of 
Dr. Franklih, 

<* Early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes one healthy, wealthy, and wise,*' 

is still piously practiced, my experience has not met the same cause of 
complaint. Milton's "crested cock" rouses the farmer; the busy 
matron soon spreads the boaixl lucious with coffee, sausage, and mash ; 
the youngsters set about their chores, and arrive at the groves of the 
academy half an hour before school ; for Elisha is anxious to enjoy a 
game with his fellows, and Lucy a tete-a-tete with her bosom friend. 
In the larger villages and cities the school-house is not, as in the 
farming districts, the great centre of attraction, the forum of youthful 
sport and gossip. The streets offer divers objects of diversion, and a 
fascinating circle of associates not scientifically inclined ; and the 
school-going urchin of clownish propensities seeks to be at his seat 
just in time if possible to avoid the penalty. 

For the majority of the cases of tardiness there is no satisfactory 
apology. This I affirm without hesitation. Families that foster this 
evil in their hopefuls are culpable in two respects which are certainly 
susceptible of remedy : in ignoring the delights of the early morning 
air, and thus bringing breakfast into dangerous proximity with nine 
o'clock ; in being forgetful, and sending George and Mary on errands 
in the morning that might as well have been done the evening 
previous. 

These delinquent parents, however, like Radvvay, are prepared 
with a " ready relief." If Michael's mission to the butcher-shop, or 
Betsy's visit to the milliner, encroach on the morning hours of school, 
the margin of a newspaper, a lead pencil, and a sympathetic maternal 
hand, soon indite 

Mr. Wiggins : pleas excuse ike and obblige Missis Partington. 

This little item of educational diplomacy is confidently relied upon 

to repress the master's rising dissatisfaction =r- albeit a contempt of the 

old orthography detracts slightly from the authority of the document. 

Instances have been known where schoUrs of advanced culture and 

2 
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roguery have reciprocated written excuses, and thus taken an initia- 
tory step in the delicate art of forgery. 

I have lately adoptetl the simple expedient of keeping pupils as 
long after school as they are late in the morning or afternoon, — pro- 
vided their lateness does not exceed half an hour, as it would then 
become a painful detention to the teacher. So far the plan has 
worked admirably. Written excuses, be it understood furnish no 
escape from this imprisonment, the bearers of these very ambiguous 
missives receiving like incarceration with their brethren who have less 
literary guardians. Their restiveness is really amusing. Anxious 
glances follow the clock until its minute-hand indicates the expiration 
of their term. Unhappy faces and exclamations betray impatience at 
the confinement. " Is n't my time almost up ? " "It 's too bad to 
keep me for being late just five minutes." " May n't I go now ? " 

The loss of a few moments each day soon reaches an aggregate 
that seems incredible. By some- loiterers, in this manner, a whole 
week is squandered in every term. — Illinois Teacher. 



The Teacher's Manner. — How often we are called upon to 
deprecate the lack of loving tones and looks in those who are dealing 
with the young ! The following incident teaches the lesson again : 

A little girl who had long been kept at Sunday school by the force 
of her parents' will, suddenly became very much attached to it. 
Instead of its being her detestation, it became her delight. On being 
asked the reason of this change in her feelings, she replied : 

'' I have a new teacher, mother. Since Miss Wilson took our 
class I take quite a pleasure in my lessons. The first day she taught 
us I did not know my lesson. But she did not speak cross or scold 
me, as my other teacher used to do. When I failed to answer my 
questions, she looked right into my eyes in such a sad way that I 
almost cried. Since that day I have always had my lessons." 

A cross, crabbed teacher, cold and unfamiliar by nature, however 
he may be qualified by grace and by intellectual acquirements for 
teaching God's word to the young, is not in his place before a class of 
tender hearts yearning for sympathy, and ready to be won by love 
into the fold. The absence of tender looks, and a pleasant, winning 
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address, will neutralize a host of other qualifications, and destroy the 
power of the most learned and convincing presentations of the truth. 
If the teacher has not this quality by nature, he must seek it by grace, 
cultivate it by assiduous care, as a mosj; ks^rtant Christian duty. — 
Sunday School Times. ' . * '' ' 
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At the examination of one of our High Schools, we recently found 
a class of thirteen who had been studying Latin for nearly two years. 
They had learned the Grammar, Latin Lessons, the Latin Reader, 
and a few pages of Caesar's Commentaries. Most of the class then 
left school for business, as clerks, farmers, or operatives in a factory. 
The question arose, — did these years, devoted to a dead language, 
accomplish the best results in preparing them for the duties of lite ? 
To decide this point, it was necessary to ascertain their general attain- 
ments. These were found to be limited to the simple English ele- 
ments, spelling, reading, geography, arithmetic, and grammar. His- 
tory, botany, natural philosophy, chemistry, and geology, had not 
been begun. 

This case is but one of many similar facts which have fallen under 
our observation, and which have strengthened our conviction that 
there ought to be both fewer and better classical scholars in our High 
Schools. We most highly value the classics, and deem them indis- 
pensable to a complete education, and can find no substitute for the 
Latin and Greek in a full course of study. But we question the 
wisdom of merely beginning Latin and Greek, or even any of the 
modern languages, when the pupil's circumstances 'and settled plans- 
contemplate so brief continuance in school that this poor smattering 
of a new language becomes a substitute for more rudimental and prac- 
tical learning. This disproportionate study of other languages is due, 
in part, to the premature ambition of scholars to pursue the higher 
studies, and to the preference for teaching them rather than the simple 
rudiments thus displaced, also to the mistaken impression of some 
teachers that the reputation of their schools depends upon the number 
of their scholars in the classics. 
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A little preliminary drudgery over.the Latin Grammar and First 
Lessons, with no such facility in translation, or insight into the forms 
and philosophy of the language as to make it valuable as a discipline, 
or suggestive in the study of the English — to be dropped forever when 
school days end, — will poorly compensate for the neglect of that study 
of the English language and our' unequalled English classics, which 
would foster a love of literature, healthful and lasting as life. Now 
the object of common schools is not to finish education, but to lay the 
foundation for future and higher attainments, to inspire the pupil with 
such love of learning that even when school days are ended, it will be 
the aim and pleasure of after-life to complete his education. This 
great end of school should determine both the studies to be there pur- 
sued and the methods of instruction. When school privileges are to 
be limited, a taste for the natural sciences can be awakened with a 
reasonable prospect of continuing the study in after-life. An insatia- 
ble desire for self-improvement, thus early developed, will ever after 
seek and find leisure for study in the intervals of the most exhausting 
labor, or the most engrossing business. — Mass, Teacher. 



Teachers' Salaries. — We have another thought to suggest. The 
salaries of teachers should obviously bear a fair average with those 
which are paid to such as are engaged in other occupations. So 
urgent has, of late, been the demand for young men for the army, 
and for the various occupations connected with the war, that the 
wages of laborers in the field, in the workshop, and in the counting- 
room, have been nearly doubled from what they were two or three 
years ago. These various occupations, being reached in far less time 
and expense than ,that of an accomplished teachei^, if the pecuniary 
consideration should remain the same in each, our young men will 
very naturally be drawn into that employment which they can enter 
the soonest, and at the least cost. Hence, school-keeping will fall 
into the back-ground, and a Normal training remain unsought for. 
Already our Common Schools, and our Institution for preparing com- 
petent teachers, are beginning to feel the pressure, in the diminution 
of candidates, more especially from young men ; and unless the com- 
pensation of teachers is raised in proportion to what is given to other, 
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and more permanent Vocations, the effect upon our educational system 
will be most disastrous. — Report of the Trustees of the M. L State 
Normal School. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
BFEIiIiING. 



Spelling should ' receive more careful attention in our schools. 
The writer well recollects the old custom of his teachers, which was 
to omit this exercise till the last few minutes of the day, and then 
hurry through a long class of perhaps twenty, giving one word apiece, 
thus testing each pupil upon only one or perhaps two words of a long 
lesson, and often would it happen that each one would know which 
word would come to him on account of the invariable method which 
was sometimes adopted in giving out the words. Much improvement 
has been made and much more will be made, but still the subject does 
not receive that attention which its importance demands. The pupils 
often fail to become interested, and a carelessness creeps into the exer- 
cise, both teacher and scholar sometimes feeling that it is something 
which they must "go through with" and trust to the fates for the 
fruit. 

It is no less true in regard to this study than of any other, that 
something must be done to excite an interest. Human nature is such 
that it seeks that which imparts the greatest pleasure, and if the 
teacher can invent some remedy by which he can throw around the 
exercise at hand, a charm which shall hold the attention of the pupils, 
he has accomplished one great end. 

The two methods are oral and written. The former must be 
adopted for young pupils, and the inventive faculties must be exer- 
cised to devise some method by which to make it interesting. 

We presume a majority of our teachers permit their pupils to try 
twice, according to the custom of our fathers, but this, we think, is 
not the true way. If a scholar knows how to spell a word correctly, 
he ought to do it by trying once, and if he does not spell correctly 
the first time, it should be taken for granted that he does not know 
how. 
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It will secure the attention of the others if they are required to 
raise a hand when a word is spelled wrong, though those who do not 
know how to spell the word may raise a hand on seeing oihers, who 
do know, raise theirs, so there is an objection to this, but it has a 
tendency to keep the class on the watch. 

Sometimes a class, for a time, will be interested in hearing words 
given out in regular order and no notice be taken, by the teacher, of 
errors, but let each pupil be on guard for errors, and instead of 
spelling the word given, spell the one "missed" and take a position 
accordingly, nearer the " head " of the class. There are objections to 
promotions in classes, but the teacher must remember that " variety 
is the spice of life," and conduct accordingly in the school-room. | 

If the class is somewhat large, the teacher can commence at one 
end with the first word, and at the other end with the second, and so j 

continue alternately, having two heads to the class, bringing the | 

poorer scholars into the centre instead of the foot, \ 

The old method of "choosing sides" is not to be wholly discarded. j 

We well rcoUect the interest created by this method when we came i 

together in the evening and many from neighboring districts came to 
witness the contest. True, some one must be chosen last, but in the \ 

daily school routine this feeling of being left till the last may be 
prevented by letting the teacher divide the class, and if one side is 
much superior to the other, he may transfer till nearly equal. 

The teacher should pronounce the words in a plain, correct manner, 
not giving undue accent or incorrect sounds to any vowel of a sylla- 
ble in order to make them spell correctly. 

It will secure attention, too, to call upon the members of the class 
promiscuously, the word being given out before one is called upon. 

Sometimes it is well to let the whole class pronounce every word 
given out and then have the word spelled by some one. 

Spelling in concert should be practiced sparingly, and in fact, recit- 
ing thus in any study, for it shields the idle and permits them to pass 
along too easily for their own good. Some method, too, should be 
devised by which the standing in scholarship of each pupil may 
be reported to the parents, for with many this will incite action and 
aid much in securing the desired result. 

The methods of conducting written exercises must be deferred for 
another article. s. 
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CURIOUS CAIiOUIiATIONS. 



The simple interest of one centj at six per cent, per annum, from 
the commencement of the Christian era to the close of the year 1863, 
would be but the trifling sum of eleven dollars, seventeen cents and 
eight mills ; but if the same principal, at the same rate and time, had 
been allowed to accumulate at compound interest, it would require 
the enormous number of 84,840 billions of globes of solid g6ld, each 
equal to the earth in magnitude, to pay the interest ; and if the sum 
were equally divided among the inhabitants of the earth — now esti- 
mated to be one thousand millions — every, man, woman and child 
would receive 84,840 golden worlds for an inheritance. Were all 
these globes placed side by side in a direct line, it would take light- 
ning itself, that can girdle the earth in the wink of an eye, 73,000 
years to travel from end to end. And if a Parrott gun were dis- 
charged at one extremity while a man was stationed at the other — 
light travelling 192,000 miles in a second, the initial velocity of a 
cannon ball being about 1500 feet per second, and in this case sup- 
posed to continue at the same rate, and sound moving through the 
atmosphere 1120 feet in a second — he would see the flash after wait- 
ing 110,000 years; the ball would reach him in 74,000,000,000 of 
years ; but he would not hear the report till the end of one thousand 
million of centuries. 

Again, if all these masses of gold were fused into one prodigious 
ball, having the sun for its centre, it would reach out into space, in 
all directions, one thousand seven hundred and thirty-two millions of 
miles, almost reaching the orbit of Hershel or Uranus ; and if the 
interest were continued till the end of the present century, it would 
entireh'- fill up the solar system, and even encroach five hundred mil- 
lions of miles on the domains of the void beyond tjie planet Neptune, 
whose orbit, at the distance of two thousand eight hundred and fifty 
millions of miles from the sun, encircles our whole system of worlds. 



Language of Insects. — A most singular discovery, the credit of 
which appertains, we believe, to Mr. Jesse, is that of the antennal 
language of insects. Bees and other insects are provided, as every- 
body knows, with fetelers or antennae. These are, in fact, most 
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delicate organs of touch, warning of dangers, and serving the animal 
to hold a sort of conversation with each other, and to communicate 
their desires and wants. A strong hive of bees will contain thirty-six 
thousand workers. Each of these, in order to be assured of the 
presence of their queen, touches her every day with its antennae. 
Should the queen die, or be removed, the whole colony disperse them- 
selves, and are seen in the hive no more, perishing every one, and 
quitting all the store of now useless honey which they had labored so 
industriously to collect for the use of themselves and the larvaB. On 
the contrary, should the queen be put into a small wire cage placed 
at the bottom of the hive, so that her subjects can touch and feed her, 
they are contented, and the business of the hive proceeds as usual. 

Mr. Jesse has also shown that this antennal power of communica- 
tion is not confined to bees. Wasps and ants, and probably other 
insects, t^xercise it. If a caterpillar is placed nearan ant's nest, a 
curious scene will often arise. A solitary ant will perhaps discover 
it, and eagerly attempt to draw it away. Not being able to accom- 
plish this, it will go up to another ant, and, by means of the antennal 
language, bring it to the caterpillar. Still, these two, perhaps, are 
unable to perform the task of moving it. They will separate and 
bring up reinforcements of the community by the same means, till a 
sufficient number are collected to enable them to drag the caterpillar 
to their nest. — Once a Week. 



A beautiful oriental proverb runs thus : " With time and patience, 
the mulberry leaf becomes satin." Hpw encouraging is this lesson to 
the impatient and desponding ! And what difficulty is there that a 
man should quail at, when a worm can accomplish so much from a 
mulberry leaf? 

Many a true heart that would have come back like a dove to the 
ark, after its first transgression, has been frightened beyond recall by 
the savage charity of an unforgiving spirit. 

The slothful man is a burden to himself ; his hours hang heavily 
on his hands ; he loiters about, and knoweth not what to do. 
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For the Sehoolmaater. 
OITB SQUIBRBIi STAFFIE. 

One day in the summer of 1862, some men in Stafford, Ct., were engaged in fell- 
ing trees for wood. As one tree crashed down a gray squirrel rushed out from 
among the houghs, and disappeared in a hollow log close hy. Such an opportunity 
for his capture could not pass unimproved ; so one of the men took off his hoot and 
applied it at one end of the log, while his companion rattled and poked at the other. 
Poor Gray fled precipitately from what seemed to be the most dangerous place, and 
was instantly a secure prisoner in the boot. A school teacher, who was spending 
part of his suihmer vacation near by, purchased him, thinking that as giay squirrels 
were becoming rather rare, he would be a new sight to many of his pupils. 

One morning the squirrel was nailed up in a rough cage, and after a journey of 
sBTeral hours, arrived safely at his master's residencr*. An old pnrrot cage was fitted 
up for Lis abode, and answered the purpose admirably. It was a rather difficult 
task to transfer him to his new home. During the process he managed to escape for 
a few moments and showed his agility to great advantage in leaping about the room* 
He was finally induced to enter his new house, and received the name Staffie, from 
that of the town where he was captured. He proved to be an old, male squirrel of 
large size, and had probably been an honored patriarch in his native woods. The 
length of his body is about ten inches ; his bushy tail was originally somewhat 
longer than his body ; his large black eyes have a bright and lively expression, and 
his color is reddish gray above and w^hite below. • 

Although an old squirrel, he soon became so tame as to take his food readily from 
the hand, and, altogether, he became a very interesting pet during the winter and 
following spring. 

Near the beginning of summer a large hook was driven outside the kitchen win- 
dow, on which Staffie's cage was hung during the warm summer days, that he might 
breathe the oijt-door air. Although he had become very tame and seemed perfectly 
contented in his cage, still on being permitted to again view the beauties of the 
outer world, he probably desired to regain his long- lost liberty. For hours he 
would stay in the upper part of his cage, looking wistfully through the wires, and 
occasionally gnawing them. Thinking him hungry, we offered him food, which he 
often refused. One day the cage door was carelessly left open. A little while after 
it was found that he had decamped. We thought that we had seen our last of 
Staffie, but his bushy tail was soon seen following him up an apple tree in the upper 
part of the garden. Fortunately, most of the limbs of the tree had been sawed off 
a short distance from the trunk, so that he was seen re- captured by the hand of his 
master. For some time he lay in his cage, apparently meditating on what had 
happened. 

A few weekb after, while his cage was being cleaned, he again suddenly darted 
oat, and scampered through the garden. On reaching the garden fence, he scram- 
bled over it, ran on the sidewalk a little way, and then came back again. He now 
began jumping and running among the trees, but at last stopped on a large spruce. 
3 
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The family was called to the chase. But master Staffie had no idea of being caught, 
and accordioglj made quite a i exhibition of his scansorial powers among the trees 
of the garden. At last, just before school time, we lost the track, and had to give 
it up. About one o'clock he was seen by a neighbor who was passing, upon the 
top of a post in the garden fence. Nothing more was heard of him till the evening, 
when he was seen on the top of a box erected for the blue -birds, in an apple-tree. 
We again gave chase, but after some time lost sight of him, and gave up the pursuit. 
The next morning a piece cf his tail was found just outride the gate. The half- 
wild cats that infest the garden were mentioned with ominous suspicions, and we 
gave up all hope of ever seeing Staffie. 

But Staffie was seen a day or two after, running about the neighborhood and 
appearing much at his ease. It was decided, as it now seemed almost useless to try 
to catch him, that we would not frighten him by making the attempt, but that we 
would let him have free range of the garden. We saw him often every day for 
several days in succession. He chose for his habitation a box put upon the trellis, 
for the convenience of the blue-birds, which had for some time been empty. He 
seemed to enjoy his liberty greatly. 

There was a schooner at the wharf laJen with coal, and its contents were being 
transferred to a coal-yard near by. One morning the laborers employed there were 
astonished by the appearance of Staffie. A general hue and cry was raised, at 
which Staffie ran up the mast until he reached the top. A fine view of Warren was 
presented to him, but he did not sV>p to enjoy it. He immediately commenced a 
hasty descent, but when about half way down he gave a frantic leap, and was 
received by the cold waters below. Staffie rapidly swam to the wharf, and hid him- 
self in a damp crevice, frequented more by half- starved rats than by gray squirrels. 
It is not known what were his meditations in this situation, but they could not have 
been very pleasant. He may have drawn gloomy comparisons between even the 
thraldom of his cage, with friends around and plenty to eat, and his present situa- 
tion, without a morsel, and with cold salt water below, and all sorts of terrible 
noises above. In the afternoon, however, he was seen running nimbly around a 
large pear tree. 

After a while he was induced to go into his cage to procure food. This habit was 
made the means of his capture. While he was upon one occasion searching for 
food, the door was stealthily closed. Staffie's vexation was at first unbounded, bat 
he soon took it more calmly. He still occupies the old parrot cage as his home, 
and has become so much attached to it as to return to it at the least alarm when 
allowed the liberty of the room. He readily distinguishes between the members of 
the family and strangers, and recognizes the voice of his master so readily as to start, 
on hearing it, from apparent slumber which was undisturbed by the voices of others 
in the room. He makes imperative demands for food when hungry, and when he 
desires one kind contemptuously refuses all others. He is in excellent condition, is 
quite fond of being caressed while lying in his cage, and will frequently play with 
the hand, biting and scratching gently in the manner of a kitten. Altogether he is 
a very interesting pet ; and should the fountains of tears in the family of which he 
is a member not be dried up on the occasion of his final departure, there will be no 
need of the pathetic exhortation of Anthony at Caesar's funeral. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

1. A merchant sold his goods at a gain of 20 per cent. ; the gain was what per 
cent, of the sum receired ? 

2. John sold his goods to William at a profit of 15 per cent., William sold them 
to James at a discount of 2 per cent., James sold them to Thomas at an advance of 
25 per cent., and Thomas sold them to Charles at a gain of 10 per cent. The sum 
received bj Thomas was what per cent, of the original cost of the goods ? 

3. Twd-e^evenths of the sum received for goods is gain ; what is the gain per 
cent. ? 

4. I bought goods at 1111-9 per cent, of their real worth and sold them for 
11 1-9 per cent, less than their real worth. What was the loss per cent. ? 

5. A merchant sold his goods at a loss of 12^ per cent., he invested the sum 
received in goods which he sold at an advance of 16| per cent., and put the money 
on interest for I year 8 months at the rate of 7i per cent, per annum. The amount 
was what per cent, of the cost of the first lot of goods ? 

6. Two-sevenths of the sum received for goods is loss ; what is the loss per cent. ? 

7. A merchant sold his goods at a profit of 20 per cent., investing the proceeds 
in goods which he sold at an advance of 25 per cent, on 5 months' credit. What 
was his gain per cent., the true discount considered ? 

8. What must I ask for goods that I may fall 6 per cent, from the asking price 
and lose but 4 per cent, of their cost ? 

9. If 8 per cent, of quantity A equals 25 per cent, of quantity B, what per ct, 
of quantity B would 40 per cent, of a quantity three times as large as quantity A 
equal ? 

10. I sold 2-9 my goods at a profit of 8 per cent., 1-6 of them at a loss of 10 per 
cent., 1-9 of them at a loss of 20 per cent., and ^ of chem at an advance of 15 per 
cent. For what per cent, of the cost must the remainder be sold to make a gain of 
20 per cent, on the whole ? 



aBOGBAPHY — AMEBIOA AND EUROPE. 

I. — 1. Name the oceans that border upon America and EurojSe. 2. Name 10 seas 
of Europe. 3. Name ten bodies of water by which the Atlantic articulates with 
America. 

II. — 1. Name ten mountain chains of Europe. 2. Name twelve mountain chains 
of America. 3. Name the culminating point in the surface of North America. 
4. Of South Amerca. 5. Of Europe. 6. Of the Alleghany System. 7. Of Great 
Britain. 8. Of New England. 9. Of Massachusetts. 10. Of the Alps. 11. Name 
ten other mountain peaks. 12. Name five volcanoes. 

III.~1. Name twelve peninsulas of Europe and America, and state by what 
waters each is washed. 2. Give the latitude and longitude of North America. 3. 
Of South America. 4. Of Europe. 
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IV. — 1. Bound tk^ Gulf of Mexico. 2. What waters must be sailed upon to 
circumnayigate Long Island ? 3. Cuba } 4. New Foundland ? 6, Iceland ? 6. 
Vancouver's Island ? 7. The British Isle ? 8. Bound the Mediterranean Sea on the 
north. 9. Bound the Arctic Ocean. 10. Bound the North Sea. 11. Bound the 
North Temperate Zone. 

V. — 1. Name twenty lakes of America. 2. Fiye lakes of Europe. 3. Define the 
difference between a bay and a gulf. 4. Between a bay and a lake. 5. Of what use 
are bays ? 6. Of what use is the ocean ? 

VI. — 1. Name twenty rivers of Europe that empty into seas, designating the sea 
into which they flow. 2. Name six rivers of America that empty directly into the 
ocean. 3. Twelve that enter the ocean through gulfs. 4. Twelve that reach the 
ocean through bays, (name no tributary rivers.) 5. Five that empty into sounds. 
6. The large rivers have their sources in what parts of a country ? 6. The swift- 
ness of a river current depends upon what ? 8. The course of the rivers determines 
what ? 9. Of what use are rivers ? 

VII. — 1. Name the waters upon the border of New Grenada. 2. Of Michigan. 
3. Of Spain. 4. Of New York. 6. Of Russia. 6. Of France. 7. Of New 
Brunswick. 8. Of the Scandinavian Peninsula. 

VIII. — 1. Name ten islands near the coast of North America. 2. Five near the 
coast of South America. 3. Ten in the waters around Europe. 4. Name fifteen 
capes along the American coast. 5. Five capes in Europe. 

IX. — 1. Trace a drop of water from Lake Superior to the ocean by its natural 
course. 2. Trace the water route from St. Petersburg to the mouth of the Don 
river. 3. A board drifted from Pittsburg to the Mississippi river, where it was 
attached to a steamboat and floated to St. Paul's ; it passed the mouths of what 
rivers? 4. A pigeon flew from Providence to Chicago; (5,) thence to St. Louis ; 
(6,) thence to Mobile; (7,) thence to Charleston; (8,) thence to Cincinnati ; (9,) 
thence to New York ; (10,) thence to London ; (11,) thence to St. Petersburg ; (12,) 
thence to Constantinople, and (13) thence to Rome; — state the direction of each 
journey. 

X. — 1. Name five features of resemblance between North America and South 
America. 2. Five features of difference. 3. Name five analagous features between 
Europe and North America. 4. Five features of difference. 
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BHODB ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

Centreville, Jan. 15, 1864. 

The R. I. Institute of Instruction assembled at Centreville, agreeably to appoint- 
ment, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

The meeting was called to order by D. B. Adams, Esq., of River Point, one of the 
Vice Presidents, who, having other engagements, called upon Hon. H. Rousmaniere, 
former School Commissioner, to preside, and Ira O. Seamans, Esq., of Phenix, was 
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appointed Secretary pro tern, Mr. Rousmaniere took the chair, and after a few 
appropriate remarks, called on the Key. Mr. Husted, of Centreyille, to offer prayer. 

The choir, led by Mr. Adama, then favored the audience with a song. 

The question, •* How do the Schools of Khode Island of the present day compare ' 
with those of twenty years ago ? " was presented as a theme for discussion. 

Mr. Rousmaniere gaye the history of the school laws in Rhode Island, commenc- 
ing with the unsuccessful effort for improyement in 1800, pointing out the year 1839 
as the time the eyident improyement in the echools commenced, and the effects of 
the different laws on their adyancement, in a speech of about forty minutes. He 
apok^^ particularly of the laws passed in 1843 and 1844, about the time Hon. Henrys 
Barnard was appointed first Commissioner of Public Schools, and of the marked 
improyements in them under Mr. Barnard, to whom, he said, belonged the credit of 
establishing our present school system, an] commended him highly as a sagacious 
and self-sacrificing man. 

Key. Mr. Husted spoke of the memories of his school days, and his short experi- 
ence as a teacher, and was glad to learn from the last speaker that the school system 
and the schools of the State haye improved as much as they have. 

Mr. Adams spoke of the old method of teaching arithmetic, when all were 
required tp make cyphering books, and of the new and improved methods by recita- 
tion, demonstration, and mental exercises. 

Mr. Seamans compared the methods of governing schools twenty years ago with 
those of the present time, and the improvements in the grading of schools where it 
could be done, and spoke of his memories as a f chool boy, and the state of schools 
now in general, compared with those of that time, and suggested another improve- 
ment in the school laws, viz. : requiring all school districts to keep yearly schools, 
with a small tuition rate bill. 

Mr. £. M. Stone objected to the rate-bill system, and thought the schools ought to 
be maintained by taxation on property. 

Mr. B. W. Matteson of Warwick, compared the school houses, and spoke of their 
marked improvement in twenty years. 

The Institute adjourned to 2 o'clock. 

Aftebnoon Session. 

At 2 o'clock the Institute was called to order by Mr. Rousmaniere. 

The Choir sung a song entitled, *< Music is a blessing," and the question, *< How ^ 
£ar ought music to be taught in our schools ? " was then taken up. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Rousmaniere, who said that the question itself 
implied that music should be taught in school, and certainly if it should be taught 
it should be scientifically and well. He then spoke of the influence of music upon 
laborers in certain places and upon soldiers, and said he pitied the teacher who had 
no music in his school. 

Hr. Gallup, of Washington Village, thought that music had ought to have its 
place in the school-room, but in most of our country schools there was not time to 
go into it thoroughly, but if there was not timo to teach it by note, scientifically, it 
should be practiced and taught, as far a possible, by rote. 

Mr. Matteson said he had always noticed that the good singers in school are the 
best readers, and those who could not sing, read with a sing-song. 

Music by the Choir. 

Mr. J. J. Ladd, President of the Institute, arrived and took the chair, and spoke 
of the effects of music on one of his early schools, and advsied all teachers who had 
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never tried it, to have their scholars sing the multiplication table to the tune of 
<* Yankee Poodle/' He spoke in his usual felicitous manner of the good effects of a 
musical laugh in the school-room, and said that music serves as the best agent to 
break up monotony in the school- room. 

Music by the Choir. 

Messrs. H. A. Spencer, of Anthony, J. H. Berry, of Centreville, and J. R Kent, 
of Phenix, gave their methods of teaching music in their schools. 

Mr. Seamans, being called on, said that although he was no singer he always had 
singing of some kind in his school when he was a teacher. 

The Institute adjourned to 7 o'clock. 

Evening Session. 

At 7 o'clock the Institute was called to order by the President. 

After music by the Choir, the President introduced Dr. J. B. Chapin, Commissioner 
of Public Schools, who delivered a lecture on the •« Obstacles in the way of suc- 
cessful teaching." 

Dr. Wood gave an illustration of Drs. Trine & Wood's free gymnastics. 

Adjourned to 9^ o'clock, Saturday morning. 

Saturday Morning, Jan. 16, 94 o'clock. 

President in the chair. A cheerful and lively song greeted the assembled teachers 
and friends of education. The attendance was unusually large for the morning 
exercises. 

Beports were received from many schools in various parts of the County and 
State, among which were Kent, of Phenix ; Berry, of Centreville ; Gallup, of Cov- 
entry ; Bates, of Coventry ; Manchester, of Providence ; Edwards, of East Green- 
wich ; Eaistman. of East Greenwich ; Teft, of Kingston ; iiobbins, of Providence. 
The reports were very interesting, and at times elicited much applause. 

The reports were suspended to give place to a lecture by A. J. Manchester, Esq., 
of Providence. The lecture needs to be heard to be appreciated. It defines the 
true motives which should actuate the true teacher, which were fully set forth ; 
-^hile his obstacles and diffculties were delineated as only one can do who has 
passed through the actual work of a faithful teacher. It is a source of regret that 
the effort here made cannot appear more generally in the public press. 

Adjourned at 12 until 2 o'clock. 

AiTERNooN Session. 

The meeting opened by singing the Tyrolese Song by the well-trained Choir of D. 
K. Adams, Esq. 

The President alluded to the memorial of the lamented Dana P. Colbum by Kev. 
Daniel Goodwin, some copies of which were taken. 

Bemarks were made by Mr. Mowry. He set forth the great value of the services 
of Mr. Colbum in the present excellent and efficient Normal School, which he was 
the chief instrument in starting. 

Mr. Austin, of Providence, followed Mr. Mowry in a similar strain of eulogy for 
the services of Mr. Colbum, urging that all teachers take a copy of the memorial. 

The reports of schools were taken up, and Mr. Spaulding, of Natic, reported his 
school in his usual laconic style. ^ 

Mr. Mowry, of Providence, made a brief report of the design and work of the 
Providence High School. 
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The regular question of the afternoon was opened by the President, who main- 
tained that the two greatest hindrances to the success of our schools is a want of the 
knowledge of human nature, and cooperation of parents and friends of education. 

Mr. Spaluding, of Natic, related his experience, which sustained the views of the 
President. 

Mr. Rousmaniere thought that one great and serious obstacle is the appointment 
of inefficient trustees and committees. 

Mr. \Vm. A. Howry, of Providence, spoke somewhat at length. He urged a 
greater interest on the part of the (-itizen. Every one should be willing to pay a tax 
for public schools, whether they have children or not. The value of property must 
increase just in the ratio of the improvement of the schools. 

The Committee on Resolutions offered the following : 

Resolved, That our hearty thanks are due, and are hereby tendered 

To the Methodist Church for the use of their vestry ; 

To J. J. Ladd, Esq., President of the Institute, for the able and interesting man- 
ner in which he has presided over the exercises ; also to the Hon. H. Rousmaniere 
for his efficient aid ; 

To Dr. J. B. Chapin, Commissioner of Public Schools, and A. J. Manchester, 
Esq., for their able and instructive lectures ; and to Dr. Wood, for illustrations in 
his new and valuable Gymnastics : 

To Mr. Adams and his Choir, for their ijispiring and soul-stirring music ; and 

To the citizens of Centreville and vicinity, for the very generous and hospitable 
manner in which they have entertained the members of the Institute during its 
present session. 

Whereas it has pleased the Disposer of events to remove from our midst Edward 
E. Eldridge, an earnest fellow -teacher^ Resolved, That, while deploring his loss, we 
bow with resignation to this dispensation of Providence, believing that he has gone 
from his lajbor to the faithful teacher's reward. 

The Institute, after a crowded and unusually enthusiastic attendance, sang 
America and adjourned. 



Changes in the Faculty op Brown Univeksity. — Prof. William Gammell has 
resigned the Chair of History in Brown University, and Rev. J. Lewis Diman, of 
Brookline, Mass., has been ele(^ted his successor. • 

Prof. George I. Chace has resigned the Chair of Chemistry and Physiology, but 
retains that of Geology and Physical Geography. 

Prof. N. P. Hill, who has been Professor of Chemistry applied to the Arts, suc- 
ceeds to the Chair of Chemistry and Physiology, and Mr. John Pierce, of this city, 
a graduate in the class of 1856, is appointed Professor of Analytical Chemistry. — 
Providence Press. 



We have received a prospectus which sets forth the plan and contents of a 
Memoir of the Life, Times and Correspondence of the Rev. James Murray, D. D., 
first President of Brown University, comprising the annals of the College from its 
commencement to the close of the year 1791. To which is added a brief History of 
the University down to the present time. Reuben A. Guild, A. M., the author, has 
had abundant facilities for such a work, and we bespeak for it a cordial reception. 



A. W. Godding, Esq. has resigned as Master of the Arnold Street Grammar 
School, Providence. Insufficient salary is the only reason. We regret that our city 
is to be deprived of so efficient a teacher for such a lamentable reason. 



1 
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AKNUAIi MEETINa OF TH£ BHODE ISIiAKD INSTITUTE OF 

INSTBUOTION. 

Froyidbnce, Friday, Jan. 29. 

The Institute convened for its annual meeting in the Mathewson Street Episcopal 
Church this morning at 10 o'clock, the President, John J. Ladd, in the chair. 

Devotional exercises were conducted by the Kev. J. H. McCarty, who delivered an 
introductory address welcoming the, teachers to the church, the city, and the hospi- 
talities of our citizens, and enlarging on the magnitude and importance of the 
teacher's work. 

At 11 o'clock the Institute listened with great pleasure and profit to a lecture from 
Joshua Kendall, A. M. Subject — ** Morning Glories." At the close of the lecture, 
Hon. J. B. Chapin, made some pleasant remarks, suggested by the topics discussed 
by Mr. Kendall. He also announced that a quantity of flower seeds and bulbs, 
contributed by the E.hode Island Domestic Industry Society ,^or floriculture among 
the children of the State, had been placed in his hands, and were ready to be con- 
veyed to the teachers, to be by them distributed among the scholars at their option. 

Aptbbncon Session. — The Secretary's Report was presented and adopted. Dur- 
ing the year there had been held six special sessions of the Institute, viz. : at Asha- 
way, Kingston, River Point, Westerly, North Scituate, and Centreville. 

At 2| o'clock, an informal lecture on the theory and practice of •« Object Teach- 
ing" was given by I. F. Cady, A. M. This exercise was a most interesting and 
profitable one. 

At 3 J o'clock, an address was given by Rev. B. Sears, D. D., upon " The Study 
of History." , 

At 4i o'clock, •* The Relations of the Scholar to the Rebellion," by J. T. Edwards. 

Evening. — Lecture by Hon. John D. Philbrick, of Boston. Subject — «* Self- 
Education." It was highly eloquent and instructive. 

Second Day, Saturday Morning, Jan. 30. 

At 9i o'clock, the Institute listened to a lecture upon Physical Geography by 
Prof. Sanborn Tenney, of Mastachusetts. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was presented by Mr. Tefift, recom- 
mending the following gentlemen tiS candidates for the offices named : 

President — John J. Ladd. 

Vice Presidents — William A. Mowry, Joshua Kemlall, I. F. Cady, A. A. Gam- 
well, Samuel Austin, Rev. George A. Willard, Rev. John Boyden, John H. Teffe, 
D. R. Adams, B. V. Gallup, J. M. Ross, Rev. B. F. Hayes. 

Recording Secretary — A. C. Robbins. 

Mr. Ladd, in a speech, declined a reelection. 

Upon motion of Mr. D. R. Adams, the name of Mr. William Ai Mbwry was sub- 
stituted for that of Mr. Ladd. The report of the Nominating- Committee was then 
adopted, and the persons named therein elected by viva voce vote. 

At 10 o'clock an interesting lecture was delivered by T. H. Bicknell, A. M., o'f 
Bristol, upon " The Relations of Parents to the School." 

Afternoon. — Mr. N. W. DeMunn presented a report upon the history and con- 
duct during the year of The R. I. Schoolmaster. Messrs. J. J. Ladd and N. W. 
DeMunn were reappointed Resident Editors. The Contributing Editors of last year 
were al«o continued, with the addition of Dr. J. B. Chapin and J. M. Ross. 

The Institute adjourned to meet at Woonsocket on the 12th and 13th of February. 



THE 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOLMASTER. 

VOLTTIO: TEN. NUMBEB THBEE. 

For the SchoolmaBter. 
THBE3D EVIIiS. 

Thebe are three evils to be found in the Public Schools, and 
not by any means in such schools solely, which, as a parent, I 
wish my child to shun, and cannot but feel somewhat anxious, so 
common are they in all places, lest he should contract ; I refer to 
Decbptiow, Pkofanitt, and Vulgakity. These vicious habits 
impair to some extent the absolute utility of all seats of learning, 
make mothers' hearts tremble, and disappoint fond expectations. 
There is no need of adducing proof of this statement ; every one who 
has had a school life, who knows what the human heart is, and who 
has been tempted, will assent to it« 

To check these vices lies somewhat in the power of the teacher ; 
for so doing parents shall call down blessings on your head ; of virtue 
and happiness there shall be more on the earth than had you not 
lived ; a pure soul shall rejoice, rather than a corrupt one mourn, at 
what you did or have left undone. Not to encourage either, to root 
them out if found, and to prevent them from appearing, should be onr 
purpose. 

Example in these matters should precede and give force to precept ; 
the latter may, at times, be a useful addition to the former ; alone, it 
is worse than useless ; it is hypocrisy and cant combined. 

Has any one ever found teachers in whom all these three could 
be easily noticed, or one of them to a striking extent ? Their record 
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in this respect is more than fair. Perhaps, with their attention too 
exclusively directed to the wit or joke accompanying it, they at times 
err, in telling a story, in the third of these items. Would that such 
would change ! 

Very conscientious teachers in one way though, practically promote 
deception, — by their use of the self-reporting system. This is a 
dangerous resource for any but those teachers who are very careful 
from principle, constitution or habit, and in schools whose moral tone 
is quite high ; it is wicked for all others to attempt to use it ; and 
when such advocate its use, because it developes in the pupils a sense 
of personal responsibility, the devil surely grins, and I look round to 
catch a glimpse of his malicious leer. 

Just consider the matter. You fire the ambition of children for 
high marks, perhaps for rank also. Certain minds feel the spur of 
ambition as easily as they would the prick of a needle. Their marks 
depend on deportment, recitations and punctuality. Who is to decide 
what marks they shall have ? A cool, impartial judge, unconcerned, 
having no interest in the result, not tempted ? Just the opposite to 
all this. The child thinks he punishes himself by reporting truth- 
fully his mistakes in recitations and his errors in deportment ; he does 
this not half so much though, then, as when he lies by consciously 
&lsiiying in his reports. Now, can you make him feel this, fully ? 
There all the matter lies, as in a nutshell. The moral sense must be 
quickened and kept alive, if you use this system, else its results will 
be direful. So, also, will they be, if the teacher is not careful to 
note the conduct and recitations of his pupils through the day, to 
see if any are just beginning to fall from their integrity. 

It is sometimes said that if a man is to be a villain, he will be one, 
whether or not ; if you lock your doors, and fasten your windows, it 
makes no difference ; there are other ways than through these by 
which thieves enter houses. The remark may be true when applied 
to deliberate villains ; but is it not true, also, that many a thief is 
made by an inward weakness added to a tempting opportunity ? Money 
lies about carelessly ; a basket of apples is left exposed ; and there is 
one more thief. Careless teacher, is not he who heedlessly multiplies 
temptations, to blame ? 

Under the mo9t favorable circumstances, then, for the pupils to 
make their reports to be compared with the teacher's, may be com- 
mended as an exercise for the pupil's judgment, conscience and will. 
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Deception destroys confidence, breeds mistrust ; it is, in short, the 
most disintegrating of vices. Profanity shocks us, jars with our rever- 
ence, and is averse to our tastes ; it is characteristic of teamsters, and 
is not, in short, a fashionable folly ; but vulgarity, in its viler and 
ranker forms, is the worst of. the three ; it is rottenness and corrup- 
tion itself, and slants straight down into the abyss. With profanity, 
it* should be held in check by the teacher by all the forc^ss of reproof 
and persuasion, punishment and entreaty at his command. 

Some people get into a careless habit, and use oaths almost without 
knowing what they do. Others are profane only when in anger. 
The first need to have their attention directed to their fault ; the 
second to learn to control their rage. With the one set, oaths are 
careless words ; with the other, an outburst of passion. 

K there is any one thing that fully justifies the expulsion of child- 
ren from school, it is the habitual use of profane and indecent lan- 
guage among boys and girls carefiilly brought up and comparatively 
pure. There should be little hesitation in such cases. Such evils 
spread rapidly, and are not easily eradicated. The good of ninety- 
nine demands that the hundredth should be set aside,— not to be 
abandoned as a castaway, but to be educated in a difierent school ; 
love, tender love, too, should be the motive that shall prompt us to 
guard the one and cure the other. 

The eyes and ears of a faithful and wise teacher are ever open, for 
what is good and what is bad in the conduct and converisation of her 
pupils. She passes round among them when out of the school-room, 
speaking pleasantly to this one, checking that, and commending a 
third. She considers her children under her charge at recess as much 
as when within the room ; for it is then that she fears naughty words ; 
when inside, deception. 

Beware of bad boys who lurk around school houses, congregating 
there at the hours of recess and dismission. Three of such are in 
my mind's eye now, as I saw them not long ago. One was basking 
lazily in the sun on the steps of a church near the school-house, his 
head resting on his elbow ; his cap was pulled down over his eyes, 
which he turned up to me with a stupid stare as I approached the 
place where he was waiting ; it was ten minutes of twelve. A 
second was standing not far ofi^, his hands in his pockets, except when 
he released them to pick up a stick or a stone to be jerked away. A 
third one was wheeling languidly about a stone post, occasionally 
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stopping to address a word to his confreres. As I drew near, one 
sneaked away back ci the church ; one soon started off on the run^ 
and the other slipped past me with a shout to his fast disappearing 
companions. Whj did they feel ashamed and look guilty ? I had 
not said anything to them, and probably should not have spoken to 
them ; yet like some crows you may have seen, who, lured by the 
scent of an imburied carcass, have settled on the trees and fences 
near by, they fled away like evil spirits at my approach and were soon 
out of sight. Look out for them. j. k. 



'OTTO THB IiION'B MOUTH." 



[The above is the title of a chapter in '' Color Quard^^^ perhaps the 
most readable and valuable book called forth by the war, — the follow- 
ing is a specimen of the book, culled from this chapter :] 

The Fifty-second had stopped for its dinner last Saturday noon. I 
lay, as I have written it, on my side, pencil in hand ; then I snoozed \ 
then I looked across the furrows, through the sweet, sunny blossom- 
scented airs, to the long line of the Ninety-first, their color exactly 
opposite ours. Half a dozen pigs ran down between the regiments ; 
a gauntlet, I believe, not one survived ; and before night they were 
eateii with much gusto ; for, during our stay at Baton RougOj we 
have very rarely tasted fresh meat. 

Boom, boom! — big guns from the river. We can hear, too, the 
cough of high-pressure transport steamers, and know now that the 
fleet are, at least, as near old Port Hudson as we ai»e ; and we are 
only four or five miles away. At length, '* Fall in, men, at once 1 '* 
An aide has come galloping up to the colonel, who is on horseback in 
a moment. " We shall probably have sharp work before we come 
back." " Keep cool, and do not waste your fire." So Capt. Morgan 
and the rest gave such caution to their men as is needful on the eve 
of battle. " Leave knapsacks here ; the footsore men will guard 
them," — poor Hines, and the like of him, whose feet these real 
secesh roads have beaten and bruised with true rebel violence. 
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How do we feel ? We are going out to meet the enemy, we all 
fiiDy believe, and so do our officers : and even staff officers of the 
General, who are friendly to us, look pityingly after, as we march on ; 
for they know, though we do not, that we are pushed up in front of 
the whole army, into close range of the cannon upon the fortress 
walls. The Fifty-second is cool, and yet eager ; and not a man that 
can limp at all, wants to stay. For the last thing, ^' Load ! " Open 
cartridge-box ; tear the tough paper from the powder and — there it 
goes down the barrel ; and now the ball ; half-cock, then cap the 
cone, and all is done. If I have to fire, it will be for the cause. 
Scruples now, are mere squeamishness. Now, ^^ By the right flank, 
forward ! " Hardiker carries the white State flag, the tall sergeant, 
the Stars and Stripes. Old flag, you are woven of no ordinary stuff! ^ 
Rank and file and shoulder-straps, is a sacred thing ! It has for a 
warp, liberty ; and for a woof, constitutional order ; and is dyed deep 
in tints of love and justice. Between Hardiker and the sergeant 
marches Wilson — a fine-looking corporal, with a military face, eye, 
and figure; mustached, bearded, eager*— such a face as I have seen 
in Horace Vernet's battle-pieces. A good marksman, too, is Wilson ; 
for many years the terror of squirrels in the woods of E — . Prince 
and Claypole cover Hardiker and Wilson ; while I march behind, 
right in the folds of the great flag. Alongside, in the line of file- 
closers, go West, and lisping, light-haired Wiebel, the German ; and, 
last, the ever sage, serene, and satisfactory Bias Dickinson. 

So we go out of the field into the road, in the centre of the long 
column, with banners waving, and, I hope, the true light of battle 
upon our faces — soldiers in a noble cause — farmer and mechanic, 
merchant and preacher, shoulder to shoulder. " Boom ! " go the far- 
away guns. We are moving rapidly to the front : so the other regi- 
ments and the stout battery-men and the yellow cavalry-men give 
way for us, cheering us on. Down a cross-road towards the river, a 
sweet south wind shaking white cloud-favors out of every window in 
heaven at us ; the sun smiling God-speed, and the lady rose-bushes, 

from fence-comers like balconies, showing their blossom-handkerchiefe. 

* «« « « « « «. 

Cautiously, boys ! A few steps, and we stumble over the hand- 
some horse of the wounded colonel, dead in the middle of the road, 
with eight bullets through him. There, too, is the bloody boot of 
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his rider, hastily cut off after the wounding was accomplished. A 
company are detailed as flankers ; and, as they go through the wooi 
a few rods distant from the road, they hear the groans of other 
wounded men. They cannot go to them ; for to stop would be to 
expose the whole flank of the column to danger. 

Now we pass other dead horses belonging to cavalry-men, which 
were shot in the road by the retreating Rebel pickets. At length we 
reach a fork where is a regiment drawn up, and Gen. Grover sitting 
on horseback with his staff — a light-haired man, with face sufficiently- 
resolute, his beard cut in a peak, and wearing a cavalier hat. We 
halt only for a moment. The general's pointing hand indicates the 
direction we are to take : so down \7e go through a wooded road, , 
driving before us the enemy's pickets ; our flankers in the woods 
seeing them mount their horses and gallop off as we came within 
musket-range. Presently we go by their camps, where they have cut 
on trees some defiance or warning to us : " Beware, Yankee ! this is 
a hard road to travel." 

By the side of the column rides an ofiicer of engineers, who stops 
every now stnd then to note a by-path or prominent knoll, or draw a 
rough plan of the wood. The dust has hardly settled yet along the 
road from the tramp of their retreating infantry. We press on close 
behind, until at length the column halts close within the range of the 

Port Hudson batteries. 

* * «» « « « « 

We fell back that Saturday night two or three miles, then camped 
in the woods. Later, a battery went forward to a position near that 
to which we advanced, and fired shells for a while towards the Rebel 
intrenchments. Our blankets and baggage were four miles behind. 
We hung equipments and haversacks on the gunstocks ; and, wet 
with sweat, lay down in our clothes, without covering. Wilson and 
I laid rails on the ground ; then made a sloping roof of rails over- 
head, which was some protection against the damp. 

The eyelids shut together like a pair of scissor-blades, and cut the 
thread of consciousness ; but in the midst of my dreaming, crash after 
crash broke upon my ear, like the chorus of doomsday. We all 
jumped to our posts ; for we thought the hour of battle had come. I 
looked at my watch by the light of a few embers. It was half past 
eleven. At the time, we were in complete ignorance of the events 
that were transpiring. We know now that it was the fleet just pass- 
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iog the batteries, and all this was the uproar of the bombardment. 
Through the trees to the westward arose the flashes, incessant, like 
the winking heat-lightning of a hot summer evening. Through the 
air rolled reports, — now isolated, now twenty combining in a grand 
crash, now a continuous roll of them, — a thundering rub-a-dub, as if 
the giants were going to sto^ffn. heaven again, and were beating a 
reveille to summon every gnome and all the geni and each slumbering 
Titan tcrfall in for a charge. The centre of the regiment, the color- 
guard, rested in the road. The pickets, four or five rods off, could 
see the falling bombs, the streams of comet-like rockets, and the out- 
lines of the shore-batteries lit up by the cannon-flashes. It went on, 
and we sat listening with our hand close at our guns. Then, at last, 
the heavens reddened high and far, with a fiercer and steadier glare, 
that moved slowly southward, crimsoning in turA the moss and old 
scars on the north, on the west, on the south-west, of the tree-trunks. 
Meantime came up the boom of cannon, slowly receding in the same 
direction. So we heard the swan-song of the stern old " Mississippi,'* 
— abandoned, beaten with shot, ragged through her whole frame, 
where shells had torn and burst. On that night a freight of dead 
men were on her deck, and the bodies of drowned men floated about 
her hoary hull for a retinue ! Then came a crash, — a light making 
all bright, flung back from the burnished gun-stocks, from the pool by 
the roadside, revealing the watching soldiers and the ^lain steeds fallen 
headlong in the road in the midst of the camp. So passed the vete- 
ran ship through fire and earthquake-shock to an immortality in 
history. 

[The book is published in Boston, by Walker, Wise & Co., who 
will send it free by mail on receipt of $1.25.] 



Genius, Talent, and Cleverness. — Genius rushes like a whirl- 
wind: talent marches like a cavalcade of heavy men and heavy 
horses : cleverness skims like a swallow in the summer evening, with 
a sharp, shrill note and a sudden turning. The man of genius dwells 
with men and with nature ; the man of talent in his study ; but the 
clever man dances here, there, and everywhere, like a butterfly in a 
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hurricane, striking every thing and enjoying nothing, hut too light to 
be dashed to pieces. The man of talent will attack theories ; the 
clever man will assail the individual, and slander private character. 
The man of genius despises both ; he heeds none, he fears none, he 
lives in himself, shrouded in the consciousness of his own strength ; 
he interferes with none, and walks forth an example that ^^ eagles fly 
alone, they are but sheep that herd together." It is true, that should 
a poisonous worm cross his path, he may tread it under his foot ; 
should a cur snarl at him, he may chastise him ; but he will not, can 
not attack the privacy of another. 



FENKANSHIF.-ITS THSOBY ASTD FBACTICE.-NO. I. 

BY H. W. ELLSWORTH.* 

" Only so much as the mind knows can the eye see ; only so much 
as the mind perceives in any object can it attempt to represent." 

The prevailing ineflSciency of the instruction in Penmanship in our 
schools is proverbial. In a majority of cases it may be attributed to 
a just feeling of incompetency on the part of teachers, resulting from 
a lack of definite knowledge concerning the subject, together with the 
fact that, while both teacher and pupil are subjected to the severest 
criticism in every other branch of study, they are seldom questioned 
•respecting their penmanship. 

Hitherto all knowledge of this art, applied to purposes of instruc- 
tion, appears to have been confined to a crude collection of hints, 
founded upon the incidental observation of each teacher, relating to 
pen-holding, form of letters, and the general style of writing which 
happened to suit his own fancy. Thus, with a continual change of 
teachers, each, of course, preferring his own style, acquired in a simi- 
lar manner, the absence of any positive knowledge of the subject, in 
either teacher or pupil, is very naturally accounted for. 



* Teacher of Penmanahip in the Public Schools of New York City. Author of 
"Ellsworth's Systematically Arranged Copy Slips/' "Copy Books," and the new 
"Text-Book on FeDmanship, Fonctuation, and Letter-Writing," published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 
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The general introduction of engraved copies has done much toward 
securing a uniform style of writing, and what now seems most needed 
is uniformity of teaching. 

However desirable the services of a special teacher may be, this 
important end will not be attained till every teacher is duly qualified 
to instruct pupils in a thorough and systematic manner, according to 
the commonly received rules and principles of the art. This does 
not, of necessity, imply that he must himself be a finished penman, 
however advantageous it might prove as an incentive to pupils ; but 
tl^p.t he be able to teach a correct theory of writing, and conduct a 
class in a manner well calculated to reduce that theory to practice. 
The foundation of this art is no longer considered by intelligent edu- 
cators as a myth, enveloped in the expressions, " Genius," "Practice," 
^'Imitation," or even pen-holding, but as resting upon the common 
basis of all art — natural laws and principles. 

These principles admit of demonstration and illustration so clear 
and simple that they can be perfectly understood and applied by every 
person to whom a knowledge of writing would be of any service. 

The theory of writing may thus be briefly stated : Writing is the 
mechanical formation and arrangement of letters^ and other significant 
characters^ from left to right, governed at all times by two straight lines 
at a uniform angle with each other. These lines may be either ruled 
or imaginary, and may be appropriately termed the line of position^ 
or slant, which is imaginary, and the line of arrangement^ which is 
now generally ruled. 

All letters and other characters used in writing are formed from 
two principles, the straight line and the oval by three distinct princi- 



Fig. IT. 





Prin's of Form. 

pies of movement. The straight line is made by a direct movement 
toward the writer upon the line of slant ; while the oval is made by 
two opposite movements, — one around the line of slant towards the 
the left, forming the oval direct^ or capital O, — the other around the 
Line of Slant toward the right^ forming the oval reversed or capital 
Loop, 

2 
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All letters and characters made with the pen are formed either 
from these primary forms singly or by combination. The small 
LETTERS, (except o and s) are all obtained * by cutting the oval 
through its centre with the straight line, and uniting the segments or 
curves thus produced, to its extremities, upon the right and left, by 
either turns or angles ; each manner of combination forming the type 
of a class of letters. 

The small letters are by this method divided into three distinct 
classed, each distinguished by the kind of curve w ith which the letters 




Derivation of Curvet* 



Fig. IV. 



Coneave Curve, 



Fig. V. 




comprising it, begin. The first class begins with the coneave curve or 
right segment of the oval, they are i, w, w^ e, c, r, «, t^ and p, of 
which Fig. V. is the type. 



Fig. VI. 



Convex Curve, 



Fig. VII. 




Fi, VIIL 



Convexo- Concave. 



The second class begins with the Convex Curve, or left segment of 
the oval. They are v, w, m, r, Xj o, a, and rf, of which Fig. VII. is 
the type. 

The third class begins with the Convexo-concave Curve, or the two 
segments united, as in Fig. VII. The letters composing this class 
are Z, 6, A, i, j\ z, y, g, q,f, and long «, which is the type of the class. 




Type of Third Ckui Letters. 
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The (Japitals are likewise divided into three classes. The first 
class of capitals begins with the concavo-convex curve or the segments 
of the oval united in the reverse order from the type of the third 
class, as in Fig. X. This class comprises A, N, M, T, F, P, B, K, 
S, L, D, I, and J. 



Fig. XL 



Fig. X 





Fig. XII. 



Capital Stem, 



Capital O. 




Capital Loop. 



The second class consists of those capitals of which the oval direct 
or capital O, forms the type. They are O, E, C, H, and E. 

The third class comprises all capitals that begin with the oval 
reversed, or capital loop, as in Fig. XII. They are M, N, W, X, 
Q, V, U, Y, and Z. 

The obvious advantages of such a classification as the foregoing, in 
teaching penmanship, are two-fold : 

First, it enables the teacher to impart instruction in all the general 
features of the svhjectj to whole classes^ and even school^ at once^ by 
means of black-board illustration. 

Second, it enables all to become tolerable writers. It is a common ^ 
and perhaps correct impression, as regards the old- method of instruc- 
tion, that there are some, who, appearing to have no natural taste for 
writing, can never become good writers, although they may evince 
great aptness in acquiring other branches ; while others are styled 
natural writers, who possess superior faculties of form and imitation. 

Now, by the methods of analysis and synthesis which may be em- 
ployed in such a system, the relation and arrangement of the parts of 
letters and their combination into words, present a pleasing exercise 
to the philosophical or mathematical mind, enabling every pupil to 
form an ideal or geometrical conception of the perfect form of each 
letter, (which must always precede any successful attempt to repre- 
sent it) besidermaking him* a critic and able to discover and correct, 
his own errors ; in short, enabling the pupil to become his own teacher^ 
which is the aim of all good instruction. Thus, those who are not 
natural writers may become mechanical ones, while the natural genius 
can soar away among the higher beauties of the art. 
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In sacceeding articles, we propose to examine the foregoing classi- 
fication more critically, giving hints and definite instructions upon 
the formation of the individual letters, manner of conducting writing 
exercises, and such other topics as, we trust, will interest and profit 
every teacher. 



THS TSTEDLT STEP. 



At the recent meeting of the Massachusetts State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, in Boston, in November, the following was one of the topics 
discussed : " What is the Next Step to be taken by Educators to 
secure the Highest Interests of Education in the Commonwealth ? " 
Several gentlemen who spoke on that topic, confessed considerable 
difficulty in getting at the definite meaning of the question ; and 
others, who considered themselves fairly on the track, were not very 
explicit in their ideas of steps, nor very well agreed as to what the 
"next" step should be. "* 

Now we are going to propose a *' next step," which we are fully 
persuaded will be clearly understood, strictly in '* order," and one that 
will be seconded by every sensible reader of the Teacher, We move 
for an increase in the compensation of Female Teachers throughout the 
Commonwealth. In this matter, be it understood, we are not speak- 
ing for ourselves, nor for any near friend ; for we have neither sister, 
cousin, niece, nor maiden aunt in the profession ; but we plead for the 
sex, and, as we think, for " the highest interests of education in the 
Commonwealth." 

In the light of justice and humanity, we submit that it is not cred- 
itable to the intelligence and the educational status of the Old Bay 
State, that the female teachers who are spending the very best portion 
of their lives, wearing out soul and body in the exhausting labors of 
the school-room, should not receive a fair compensation for their 
labors. We shall not produce an array of statistic^ from the last 
Report of the Secretary of the Board of Education, for the figures 
of that Report are, or ought to be, familiar to the reader. They are 
low enough, as we all know, even in the large cities and towns, where 
the amount of wealth and the economical policy of graded schools. 
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fiimish no excuse for low wages ; while in some of the smaller towns, 
and more sparsly settled districts, the compensation is, in very many 
instances at least, so small as to be absolutely contemptible. When a 
town pays a woman one dollar and a half for a week's work in the 
school-room, and then pays two dollars and a half a week for her 
board, we ask, most seriously, if such is the appreciation of the intel- 
ligence of that town, of the relative value of stomach and brains. 
If so, were our residence in that town, we would sooner be the 
schoolmaster abroad than the schoolmaster at home. 

We are aware that women in other occupations are also poorly 
paid ; and we would second their demands for a better compensation, 
as heartily as we would wish to have them, and all good persons, aid 
us in securing the same for the female teachers of our land. It would 
be very easy to show, however, that in very many of the avocations 
in which woman finds employment, she receives a more adequate 
remuneration than is obtained by the female teacher. Especially is 
this true if we take into account th^ character of the labor performed, 
the necessary expense in preparation for that labor, and the wear of 
health and life unavoidably occasioned by the occupation. Setting 
aside the relation of woman to the domestic circle, there are few 
females who can continue in the business of teaching for a lifetime. 
In a majority of cases their delicate organization and extreme sensi- 
bility yield to the long-continued, wearing labors of the school-room, 
from which the faithful teacher can find no escape, while remaining at 
the post of duty. The number of venerable school dames still in the 
service is never very large ; while the list of those who, ere they have 
passed the meridian of life, have been compelled to abandon their 
calUng, with broken constitutions and shattered nerves, is always a 
long one. Unlike merchant-princes, they do not retire with a hand- 
some competency for the evening of their days ; often with not a bare 
sufficiency for the infirmities of invalid life. Such a state of things 
ought not to be; and we believe its existence is to be attributed 
to the fact that the intelligent portion of the community have 
not given the subject proper consideration, rather than that they are 
wilhng to isecure an education for their children at the expense of 
unrewarded labor. We know very well that the teacher performs a 
great amount of unappreciated labor, even when well paid ; but still 
it is not, in Massachusetts, characteristic of the spirit of this age, to 
be indifferent to the just claims of those who occupy so important a 
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position as the teacher, and who perform a kind of labor so highly 
necessary to the welfare and progress of our race. 

As a question of mere expediency, viewed in the light of political 
economy, it is plainly for the interest of the community to give our 
lady co-laborers an increased compensation. The public cannot ex- 
pect to command or retain the best talent in the profession, unless it 
is well paid for. The direct effect of low wages, in any calling, is to 
drive the most successful and skillful laborers in that calling to seek 
occupation elsewhere ; perhaps in other avocations where their skill 
will command a more suitable reward. Such an untoward influence 
is often seen depleting the educational ranks of both sexes in Massa- 
chusetts, and elsewhere in New England. Some of our most efficient 
teachers, teachers whom Massachusetts ought to have retained in her 
own schools, have gone to labor in the far West, because more ample 
means for the support of themselves and families were offered them ; 
and also because they naturally believed that the community that 
would pay them better, would als^ better appreciate their labors and 
the position to which they are entitled in public esteem. We were 
recently told by a gentleman well known in educational circles, that 
in a certain New England city, not in Massachusetts, the ordinary 
expenses of living have so greatly increased of late, without any cor- 
responding increase in the teacher's wages, that the female teachers 
seriously think of seeking some other occupation, solely because their 
salaries are hardly sufficient to pay their board ! It is a short-sighted 
policy for any community to attempt to ignore the principle, that all 
labor should be well paid for, and no more.- It is only by the appli- 
cation of this principle that both parties to the labor can be benefited 
and derive their support. 

But, says the reader, while this is all very true in the light of jus- 
tice and of good policy, how is this increase of pay to be obtained ? 
Shall we strike ? We think not ; certainly not as strikes are too 
often conducted. Strikes are not according to our liking. They sel- 
dom accomplish what they are designed to obtain, and often occasion 
much suffering, which is too apt to fall upon those who take little ar 
ho part in such movements. It is a questionable method of exacting 
more pay from employers, which they call extortion^ and which they 
think justifies them in retaliation whenever circumstances place their 
dependents entirely in their power. The ill-feeling engendered is far 
more likely to affect injuriously the employed than the employer. 
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Rather than strike, it would be better to leave the occupation quietly 
and peaceably, and seek a livelihood by other means. Whenever 
such a course should be generally taken, the increased demand for 
laborers would be quite sure to advance correspondhigly the competL- 
sation for labor. 

In our present c^e, however, it would be far better for the teachers 
to set themselves prudently about enlightening the community, in 
regard to the relation they sustain to them. Let them educate the 
public mind up to the full appreciation of the kind of labor they per- 
form for them. Ladies can talk. Let them flo so, to the mothers and 
the fathers of their pupils ; to their committees ; and to the voters of 
their town. Let them not be discouraged by the ignorance and nar- 
row-mindedness they may encounter, nor alarmed by the shallow but 
noisy babble they may hear of, coming from some addle-pated town- 
meeting orator. Ladies can use their pens. Let them, then, show 
by statistics and actual facts, as has recently been done in the city of 
Boston, the great increase in the expenses of living occasioned by the 
events of the last two years. Let them write an article for the Mccsb. 
Teacher^ or for their local newspaper, and make out a strong case. It 
will enlighten public opinion, and secure their cooperation, besides 
enlisting the gallantry of the other sex. If, after such a course has 
been taken, prudently, but persistently, the public still refuse to 
accede to their reasonable demands, it will be something new in the 
history of public agitation pf such subjects ; for it is by just such 
means that people in other callings seek to obtain better pay. 

Meantime, fellow-teachers, educate yourselves to the highest stand- 
ard of qualification, as teachers and accomplished women ; and let the 
community see that your services are worth . something ; and let 
every family in your district or town see the difference between a 
good school and a poor .one ; between a skillful and successftil teacher, 
and one whose work is all bungling and failure. If you are really 
deserving of high appreciation and reward, it will ere long be known ; 
your light cannot be hid under the measure of your school-room. 
The children will tell their story at home, and the decision of your 
employers will soon be, that you are much ^' liked,'' that tfiey cannot 
afford to spare you. 

Be prudent, but urge your claims and their justness, with earnest- 
ness and persistence. Agitate ; be hopeful ; and unflinchingly adopt, 
as your own, the motto of the renowned Oliver—- "more." — Ma%9^ 
Teacher. 
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Curious Facts about Water. — The extent to which water min- 
gles with bodies apparently the most solid, is very wonderful. The 
glittering opal, which beauty wears as an ornament, is only flint and 
water. Of every twelve hundred tons of earth which a landholder 
has in his estate four hundred are water. The snow-capped summits 
of Snowden and Ben Nevis have many million tons of water in a 
solidified form. In every plaster of Paris statue which an Italian 
carries through our streets for sale, there is one pound of water to 
every four pounds of chalk. The air we breathe contains five grains 
of water to each cubic foot of its bulk. The potatoes and the tur- 
nips which are boiled for our dinner have, in their raw state, the one 
seventy-five per cent., the other ninety per cent., of water. If a 
man weighing ten stone were squeezed flat in a hydmulic press, seven 
and a half stone of water would run out, and only two and a half of 
dry residue remain. A man is, chemically speaking, forty-five pounds 
of carbon and nitrogen, diffused through five and a half pailfuls of 
water. 

In plants we find water thus mingling no less wonderfully. A 
sunflower evaporates one and a quarter pints of water a day, and a 
cabbage about the same quantity. A wheat plant exhales, in a hun- 
dred and seventy-two days, about one hundred thousand grains of 
water. An acre of growing wheat, on this calculation, draws and 
passes out about ten tons of water per day. The sap of plants is the 
medium through which this mass of fluid is conveyed. It forms a 
delicate pump, up which the watery particles run with the rapidity of 
a swift stream. By the action of the sap, various properties may be 
communicated to the growing plant. Timber in France is, for in- 
stance, dyed by various colors being mixed with water and poured 
over by the root of the tree. Dahlias are also colored by a similar 
process. 



The tlfree most difficult things are — to keep a secret, to forget an 
injury, and to make good use of leisure. 

We often take a rebuke patiently from a book, which we can not 
endure from a tongue. 
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DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
HXIAT. 



No one need be told that heat is the cause of the sensation of warmth. We are 
taught by experience, at an early period of our existence, what is meant by ?teat and 
cold, as they affect our powers of sensation. But when we inquire into the nature 
of this cause — to tell precisely what it is, whether material or immaterial — we find 
ourselves in the same state of uncertainty as in reference to many other of the things 
with whose manifestations we are most familiar. It is safe to pronounce it an agent, 
for its effects are exhibited every where. Without it there is neither life nor motion. 
It is a never-failing attendant upon every process of growth and decay. No animal 
or plant can live except through its agency, and yet nothing can destroy the life of 
either with more unening certainty. It seems to build and demolish — almost to 
*• create and to destroy." Nothing in the domain of Nature seems more nearly to 
approximate omnipotence. 

In speaking of its nature, authors have generally been cautious. All agree in 
pronouncing it imponderable^ and in classifying it, in this respect, with Light and 
Electricity. Beyond this lies the region of uncertainty. Comstock, in his Chemis- 
try, (edition of 1853,) says, ** Caloric is the matter or principle of heat, while heat 
is the sensation produced by the transfer of this principle to the living system, from 
some body hotter than itself." Whether he intends that we shall understand that 
the ** principle" is ** matter,*' or that it may be something different, he does not 
inform us. Johnson, in his Chemistry, tells us, frankly, •* Whether heat be really a 
material substance is unknown." Parker, in his Natural Philosophy, says, ** Heat 
is undoubtedly a positive substance or quality " ; leaving us as much in the dark in 
regard to his opinion whether the ** quality " is ** substance,** as Comstock in regard 
to his, whether the *♦ principle " is ** matter." Tate says, «» The word caloric is used 
to express the substance of heat in order to distinguish it from the sensation of 
heat" ; and again speaks of caloric as the <* matter of heat." Wells, in his Natural 
Philosophy, defines heat as *< A physical agent known only by its effects upon mat- 
ter " ; and employs the term caloric as its appropriate name. He repeats the same 
definition in his Chemistry, and thus keeps within the bounds of entire safety. 
Peck, in his edition of Ganot's Popular Physics, also styles heat ** A physical agent, 
capable of exciting in us the sensation which we call warmth. He also briefly sets 
forth the ** two principal theories," by which the various phenomena of heat have, 
professedly, been explained. The first theory is, that heat is a fluid without weight, 
whose particles are mutually repellant, and which flows readily from one body to 
another. Thi* is called the thiBory of emission. The second is the «♦ undulatory 
theory," according to which, «* heat consists of a vibratory motion of the particles 
of bodies, which motion is transmitted from one body to another through an elastic 
fluid called ether, in the same manner as sound is transmitted through air." Silli- 
man, in his Pirst Principles of Philosophy, states these two theories in, substantially, 
the same form. He says : 

"According to the corpuscular theory" (the same as that of emission) "heat 
is attributed to a peculiar imponderable fluid existing in all bodies in combination 
^ith their atoms. The particles of this supposed fluid are self- repellant, and thus 
3 
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the atoms of bodies are prevented from coming in absolute contact with each other. 
This fluid is thrown off from all hot bodies with inconceirable Telocity, and upon its 
absorption by other bodies the effects of heat are manifested." 

« In the undulatory theory, heat is considered to be due to the vibratory move- 
ments of the molecules of a hot body, communicated to those of other bodies, by 
means of a highly elastic fluid called eiher. This ether pervades all space, and in it 
the undulations of heat, (and light also,) are propagated with inconceivable rapidity, 
in a manner analagous to the 'slower progress of sonorous waves in the air. If 
these undulations are communicated to a cold body, they render it warmer." 

Silliman also briefly sets forth what is called •• The Dynamical Theory of Heat." 
He says : 

** In this theory it is assumed that the particles of all bodies are in constant motion, 
and it is this motion which constitutes heat ; the kind and quantity of the motion 
varying with the solid, liquid or gsseous state of the body." 

This accords with the view of Youmans, who asserts, in the latest edition of his 
Chemistry, that « The essence of heat is motion." ** This idea," he says, ** was 
clearly enunciated a hundred years ago by Locke, who said : < Heat is a very brisk 
agitation of the insensible parts of an object which produces in us that sensation 
from which we donominate the object hot, so that what In our sensations is heatt in 
the object is nothing but motion,* " 

It is asserted that this last theory is the one now uniformly adopted by scientific 
men. It was chiefly to unfold this, and to show, to some extent, the manner in 
which it serves, in the opinion of its advocates, to explain the various classed of 
phenomena attributable to heat, that the present article was commenced. But so 
much space has been consumed by what may prove rather dull to the reader, and 
has yet brought us only to the threshold, that the proposed discussion must await 
some future opportunity. i. f. c. 



QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



For the SchoolmaBter. 
ABITHMETia 



1. Sold a horse valued at $100 for $90. Ten per cent, of the difference of the 
cost and selling price equals 5 per cent, of the difference of the selling price and 
value of the horse. What was the cost } 

2. Bought a horse valued at $350 for $200. Five and a half per cent, of its 
value equals 33^ per cent, of the difference of the cost, and selling price, lacking 
$14.08^. What was the selling price ? 

3. Sold a horse for $80, and, by so doing, lost 11 1-9 per cent, of the cost. Ten 
per cent, of the difference of the cost and the value of the horse equals 6| per cent, 
of the difference of the selling price and value. What is the value of the horse ^ 

4. I sold a horse for a certain sum of money, which was 83^ per cent, of his real 
value. Ten per cent, of the difference of the selling price and the value of the horse 
equals 16 per cent, of the difference of the cost and the selling price. What was 
the cost, I having gained $12.50 by the transaction ? 
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5. I bought a horse for $85, cash, which I expect to sell on six months' credit* 
What must be the asking price in order to fall on it?i per cent., and still make 8 
per cent, on the purchase ? 

6. I bought a horse on four months' credit, and sold it on 5 months' credit so as 
to gain 10 per cent, on the actual cost. What was the selling price, I having gained 
$8 by the transaction ? 

7. I bought a horse for cash and sold it on six months' credit, money being worth 
6i per cent., and gained 6 per cent, on the cost. What was the cost, I haying 
gained $12 by the trade ? 

8. I bought a horse on 9 months' credit when money was worth 6 per cent, 
interest, and sold it on 6 months' credit when money was worth 6 per cent. What 
was the selling price, if my gain was $3 ? 

9. I gave for a horse my note for 3 years and 8 months at compound interest, and 
sold him for $125, and gained 10 per cent, on the cost. What was the face of the 
note? 

10. Bought a horse for $135,252, for which I gave my note for 4 months. Sold 
the same for a note which I got discounted at a bank and received $139.23; and 
found that I had gained 5 per cent, on the actual cost. For how many days was 
this note discounted ? 

High Street Grammar School, Pawtucket. 



QUBSTIOITB 

For the Examination of Candidates for Admission to the High School, Bristol, 

March 28, 1863. 

AJUTHMSnO. 

1. Write the following numbers : Five millions, forty-seven thousand and three ; 
five billions, fifty millions, four hundred and three thousands, and ten. 

2. Find the sum of 2 m., fur., 1 r., 2 yds., 1 ft., 2 in. ; 8m., 2 yds., 3 ft. ; 3 
for., 25 r., 6 in. ; 1 m., 4 yds., ft., 11 in. 

3. Write the following fractions in a decimal form : — 

9 6 849 7,469 410.099 



100 10 10,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 

4. Add together the fractions, — 

3 2 4 12 6 4 

— , — of — , — X — , and — x — . 

8 5 7 2 3 7 9 

5. What is the least common multiple of 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 12, 15 ? 

6. What sum will $641.17 amount to at simple interest, in 1 year, 1 month, and 
10 days? 

7. How much shaU I obtain at a bank for a note of $2,500, payable forty days 
from the day it is discounted ? 

8. A man bought 100 bushels of apples at 75 cents and sold them for 85 cents 
per bushel. What per cent, of the cost of the apples was the gain i How many 
dollsrs did he gain ? 

9. What is the square root of 956,484 } 

10. What is the cube root of 405,224 } 
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OBOOBAFHT. 

1. What is the capital of Penniylvania r Of Michigan ? Of Peru ? Of Portu- 
gal ? Of Persia ? 

2. Through what bodies of water would you pass in sailing from Washington to 
Kew Orleans ? 

3. Mention one of the United States from which are obtained large quantities of 
cotton ? Of gold ? Of coal ? Of flour ? Of wool ? 

4. Name three large rivers in China : two large rivers in Africa. 

o. Where are the Adirondack mountains ? The Appennines ? The Sierra Nevada 
mountains } The Atlas mountains ? What mountains between Norway and Sweden ? 

6. Name the counties of Rhode Island. 

7. Mention three islands situated in the Mediterranean Sea. What island near 
the southeastern coast of Hindostan ? Near the eastern coast of Greenland i Are 
the Sandwich Islands north or south of the equator ? 

8. What celebrated volcano is there in Sicily } In Iceland ? Where is Behring's 
Strait ? North Cape } The Irish Sea ? 

9. To what nation does Cuba belong ? Where is Lake Maracaybo } What is 
the largest city in the United States ? To what nation does Cape Colony belong ? 

10. Which is nearer the mouth of the St. Lawrence — Montreal or Quebec ? On 
what river is Paris situated ? 

OllAMMAB. 

Analyze the following sentence, and then parse each word in order : — 
*< I firmly believe that bad men live in misery." 

SPELLING. 

The following words were given them to spell : — 

Tobacco, arrangements, potatoes, certificates, rebellion, besiege, courageous, lily, 
regretted, guaranteed, unmistakably, liquefy, sieve, photograph, mercies, consumers, 
carrying, dividing, unbelief, agreement. 



RESIDENT EDITORS^ DEPARTMENT. 



QUABTSBIiT MSETING- OF THS SCHOOL COMMITTED OF TSE 
CITY OF PBOVIDENOE. 

[Wb insert the Quarterly Report of the Supt. of Public Schools, and also of the 
Committee on Qualifications. We commend the perusal of these able and manly 
reports to the people of this State. Shall the niggardly policy that has characterized 
the State in regard to the payment of salaries continue to make Rhode Island a by- 
word and a hissing to other States ? Let the people speak.] 

The quarterly meeting of the School Committee was held in High School Hall, on 
Friday evening, Feb. 12, His Honor Mayor Knight in the chair. 

Prof. Greene, for the Committee on Qualifications, presented the following report, 
which was accepted and ordered to be printed : 
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BEPOBT OF THE COMMITTEE ON QUALIFICATIONS. 

The Committee on Qualifications beg leave to report that they hare made no 
appointments during the past term requiring any ppecial action of this Committee. 

Your Committee cannot refrain £rom expressing some apprehensions at the result 
of the application of the School Committee to the City Council for permission to 
raise the salaries of the teachers. As you are aware, the application has been unsuc- 
cessful. We are now where we were at the end of the last term, except that then 
we had a strong hope of relief from the City Council, and now our ombarrassment 
returns upon us redoubled. What then came to us in the way of intimations has 
now become matter of fact. Three of our male teachers, occupying most important 
positions, have tendered their resignations, and we have strong reason to apprehend 
that their example will be followed by others. It is but a vain attempt to retain a 
teacher subject to the repellant force of an insufficient support among us, and at the 
same time to an attractive force of an ample reward elsewhere. We cannot expect 
our teachers to retain their positions when they can do better. What, then, can 
your Committee do ? I know the answer will be given by some — ♦* Fill the vacan- 
cies as fast as they occur,** This we can do — or rather we can make appointments 
to the vacant places ; fill them we cannot expect to do. How can you expect us to 
draw a teacher from any of the surrounding cities, even of a less population than 
ours, by proposing to him to exchange a salary of $1200 to $1500 for one of $1100 \ 
** Then appoint inexperienced teachers,'* we are told, ** and train them up to become 
good teachers." We can appoint, it is true, but to transform an inexperienced can- 
didate fresh from his studies, into a good teacher, is a task by no means either easy 
or certain. 

Besides, must the children of our city be subjected to all the evils and disadvanta- 
ges of this kind of apprenticeship ? It requires no extraordinary sagacity to see 
that the day of depression and degradation of our whole system is at hand. Our 
reluctance to inaugurate so sad a period to the history of a system which for the 
last twenty-five years has been the pride of the city, and which has been steadily 
rising till it already occupies the foremost rank among the school systems of our 
country, is the reason why we have hesitated to make appointments. 

We therefore recommend th{^ this Committee make still another application to the 
City Council, with suitable representation of our present embarrassment. 

In behalf of the Committee, S. S. GREENE, Chairman, 

Providence^ Feb. 12, 1864. 

A motion was made and passed, that another application be made to the City 
Council for power to raise the salaries of the teachers be made by the Chairman of 
the Committee on Qualifications. 

THE superintendent's BEPOST. • 

To the School Committee of the City of Providence : 

Gentlemen : — The close of another term reminds me of my duty to report on the 
present character and condition of our schools. So complete is their present organ- 
ization and so well established is the system under which they are governed, that no 
important changes can either be expected or desired in a single term. By a slow and 
laborious process they have been carried forward from a lower to a higher standard 
of excellence every year, till they have now reached that degree of efficiency which 
is unsurpassed by schools of similar grades. 
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Greater efforts seemed to have been made by the teachers the past term to ensure 
complete success than ever before. The High School has never, during mj acquaint- 
ance with it, done so much work, or done it so well. In each department, great 
credit is due both to teachers and pupils for the faithfulness and zeal with which 
they have performed their respective duties. The other grades of schools for the 
most part, have been equally successful. The present is undoubtedly a very critical 
period in the history of our schools. A crisis has now been reached which must be 
fairly met, and all the consequences, both near and remote, should be duly weighed 
and considered. One thing is certain, that our schools cannot be maintained at 
their present high standard for the salaries now paid. Within the last two years, 
these have been reduced by circumstances, wholly beyond the control of the teach- 
ers, more than one-third. Three of our male teachers have already resigned, and 
others are intending to do so as soon as they can make their arrangements. And 
those who feel compelled, for the present, to remain, will enter upon their labors 
dispirited and discouraged, with no ambition to excel. The full effect of such 
depression upon our schools cannot be easily predicted. 

If the prevailing tone of public sentiment is in favor of suffering our schools to 
languish and to drag out a feeble existence for the want of proper support ; if our 
Public Schools are not worth to the community what they cost ; if our city would 
be more prosperous ; if public and private property would be more secure and of 
greater value, if less money were expended for education, now is the time to act 
upon this conviction. There may be higher and purer sources of prosperity for a 
city, a more permanent and enduring basis for all the blessings of civil and social 
life, than the moral and intellectual culture of the young, but the profoundest states- 
men have not yet discovered them. It may be thought wiser that the whole energies 
of a people, both young and old, should be devoted exclusively to the acqusition of 
the means for present personal enjoyment, and for the gratification of the appetites 
and desires of our lower nature, rather than the progressive development and g^er- 
ous culture of our nobler powers ; but such has not been the opinion of the wisest 
and best men in every age. The city of Providence has, for a long time, been dis- 
tinguished for the excellence and superiority of her schools, as well as for other 
worthy and memorable deeds. Her noble charities, which have been prompted by 
truly benevolent hearts, will form the brightest page in her future history, shall 
there be aught on this same record, that her children for all coming time cannot read 
without a blush. To pull down and to destroy is infinitely easier than to build up. 
The noblest structures that skill and genius have reared, which have been the work 
of years, and which have cost millions of treasure to beautify and adorn, have been 
by vandal hands in a few hours laid w^te and leveled in the dust. It is true that 
the present is peculiarly a time for personal sacrifices, and all should be willing to 
bear cheerfully their share of the heavy burdens that the Providence of God has laid 
upon them* But are there not interests so sacred, so valuable, so fundamental to 
the welfare of any city, that they should be the last to be sacrificed. 

It is yet uncertain what will be the result of the application to the General Assem- 
bly for the passage of a law to check the evils of truancy and absenteeism. The 
lower Hodse has already agreed upon an act, which has been sent to the Senate, 
where it meets with strong opposition, on the ground that it interferes with the 
rights of parents, and prescribes a penalty too severe for the offence. It is Tastly 
easier to object to a proposed measure, and to defeat its passage, than to substitute 
something better in its place. All that is asked is that an adequate remedy for tru« 
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mcy may be proTided. The milder the better — anything that will meet the case. 
The act is not intended to invade the legal rights of any parent any farther than the 
greatest public good demands, and when this is the case, all personal and individual 
lights ought to be, and mubt be surrendered. No child ever need be punished for 
truancy when his parents are knzions that he should be reformed. It is only when 
there are no parental rights to be enforced, or where parents refuse to enforce them, 
that a truant law is needed. But the facts are, parental rights are now invaded, 
and they ask to be protected in the full enjoyment of them. 

Hundreds of parents have complained that their children have been enticed away 
from school by habitual truants, and taught by them the first lessons in crime. And 
many of these cases are poor widows, who are obliged to leave their homes early in 
the morning to earn a scanty pittance for themselves and their children. And often 
does the fond mother, on her return home at night, find that her darling and hitherto 
innocent boy has been duped and persuaded by the arts of some malicious vagrant 
to run away from school, whither he had been sent, and to accompany him to haunts 
of vice. Such cases are by no means unfrequent. They occur at almost all our 
schools. Have not these parents rights as dear and sacred as any others that can be 
named ? And does the plea of infringement of parental rights avail when a youth 
convicted of petty larceny or some other minor offence is sent to the Reform School ? 
And can it be much longer endured that an innocent boy, an only son, and his 
mother a poor widow, can be waylaid and entrapped as he goes to school by some 
evil-minded truant, and by the most seductive wiles enticed or forced away, and 
compelled to take the first step in crime ? This is now done with impunity almost 
every day. And yet there are those who contend that there ought to be no law to 
punish such atrocious acts, for fear, forsooth, that the riffhia of somebody may be 
infringed. 

Truancy is the beginning of nearly all youthful crime. It is the Jirgt step down- 
wards. Boys do not first become vicious, and then truants, but they become vicious 
in consequence of being truants. This is the invariable order in the career of wick- 
edness. Not a boy has been sent to the Reform School from this city for years, who 
did not first become a truant. 

It now costs nearly one-third as much to support the Reform School as it does to 
maintain all our Public Schools. And this expense is constantly increasing, and 
will continue to increase every year, until the passage' of some judicious law to stay 
the evil that is fast assuming such gigantic proportions. It is the unanimous opinion 
of the Superintendent and Trustees of the Reform School, that the passage of such 
a law would very materially lessen the number of commitments. It is proposed by 
some to erect a building expressly for truants and idlers ; but it would be unreason- 
able to ask of the State or city the required means, as there is no probability that it 
would be necessary to send more than half a dozen in a year to such an institution. 

As two of the teachers of the male department of the High School have resigned, 
I think some changes can now be made with advantage ; and I would therefore 
recommend that hereafter there be but two rooms, the Classical, and the English 
and Scientific, and that an assistant be employed, who shall have nothing to do with 
the government and discipline of the School, but shall instruct such classes in the 
Junior room as may be sent in to him from both the other departments. This will 
not in the least Impair the efficiency of the School, and will be a considerable saving 
in the expense. 
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The whole number of popili admitted the pMt term is 7800. There have been 
admitted into the High School, 276 ; into all the Grammar Schools, 2161 ; into the 
Intermediate, 1994 ; and into the Primary, 3370. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

DANIEL LEACH, Supt, of Public SchooU. 



TEACHEB8 vs. BCHOOIi-BOOKS. 



Much labor has been, and will be, spent by learned men and women, upon the 
formation and revision of school text-books. Vast sums of money have thus been 
expended. ** The world is full of books/' some one has said, and he might have 
said with much reason, school-books. There seems to have sprung up in these latter 
years, a mania among men of letters for authorship. As soon as the individual gains 
a certain amount of knowledge, more or less, cacoethea acrihendi seizes him, and a 
seclusion of a few weeks or longer, brings forth ** advance sheets " of a new and 
valuable work. It enjoys the approval of mercenary puffers, finds a few gratis 
introductions, and soon takes a place in the world of books. 

Now, in regard to story books, history, biography, &c., we have nothing to say. 
Our opinion in relation to the world of school text-books — books for the live pupil 
in an actual school-room — may differ widely from our readers. First, we hold that 
a teacher who is fitted with the requisite experience, keen perception, ripe scholar- 
ship, sound judgment, fruitful ingenuity, love of his pupils, may teach successfully 
with an inferior text-book. The teacher makes the scholar, and not the hook. An 
author of a school-book should have been a teacher of eminent qualifications. A 
book will not be long retained which lacks the spirit and vitality imparted from the 
heart of its writer. The teacher should not confine his hour of recitation to the 
language and thought of the book alone. He should lead the mind into varied 
fields of thought and reflection, introduce new pictures and views for the mind, 
thus keeping alive the enthusiasm of the class and adding fresh stimulus each hour. 
He should be perfectly familiar with the subject, and never demand an answer which i ^ 

he is unable to give at the time. I 

Should he conduct two hundred recitations in succession, no two of them should 
begin, continue, or end alike. The curiosity of the pupil may be judiciously awak- 
ened and excited by such diversity of recitations. By this diversity we do not 
advocate a diffusiveness akin to insanity, introducing all sorts of theories when but ; 

one point is to be made. Bather, let every illustration tend specifically to show the 
fact under consideration, and that alone. 

It is an alarming fact, that many of our school-book authors have taken the pen " 

after a succession of failures in the attempt to teach. Now, ought a man to furnish ^ 

tools to workmen the use of which he is ignorant. Teachers, if you are solicited ^ 

to use a school-book, ask if the author understands the legitimate demands of a ^ 

well-ordered school-room. Is there a fitness in the matter it contains, has it been '^ 

shaped and fashioned by a skillful workman ? 

Use the best books, and continue to use them until the pupils* familiarity with the ^ 

language demands another. Do not cling to the old book with too great an affection < 

for fear of the labor in becoming familiar with the new. Stand between the book ^ 

and your class. Let the author speak through you. Finally, let the text-book be a 
means, and not an end. 
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What the Wa& Doxs Not. — ^There Boems to be abundant eridence that the 
interests of education, at the West, have not suffered by the 'war. The assistant 
superintendent of common schools in Michigan, makes the following statements and 
remarks, in a document recently issued : — 

« Two and a half of the last three years have been in the midst of a civil war, 
which, considering the men and means engaged, has never had a rival in magnitude. 
To this coniiict, Michigan, with a population of 850,000, has sent over fifty thousand 
of her sons. In those three years, our population between five and twenty years of 
age, as shown by the school census, has increased from 246,684 to 272,737 — an 
increase of over twenty-six thousand ; and of this about twelve thousand was dur- 
ing the last and post destructive of the three years. In the same three years, the 
number attending the public schools has increased 22,642 ; and the number of 
teachers has increased from 7943 to 8815. 

<* The amount paid to teachers has increased from $467,286 in 1860, to $518,062 
in 1863. In other words, we have paid $50,775 more to teachers in the common 
schools in the third year of the war than in the year preceding it. In 1860, the 
districts raised by voluntary taxes, for teachers' wages, $33,689 ; in 1863, $106,323; 
and now, at the close of the third year of the war, the districts report over $100,000 
on hand. 

*• Doubtless a similar state of prosperity may be shown in moat or all the States 
where freedom instead of slavery is the watchword of the people. In the third year 
of this gigantic raid upon liberty, our schools have increased in length, in numbers, 
and in means. Does this look like exhaustion ? " 

Hon. J*. L. Pickard, superintendent of common schools in Wisconsin, in his 
recent annual report, says : *< Our schools are better filled, better taught, and bet- 
ter supported than in previous years. In order to supply demands from new dis- 
tricts for Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, it will be necessary to purchase two 
hundred copies for distribution the ensuing year." 

A few weeks subsequent to the date of the above report, two hundred and twenty 
copies of the work were ordered for the purpose indicated, by authority of the legis- 
lature, the State having previously purchased nearly two thousand copies for school 
districts already in existence. 

Verily the Great West seems in little danger of finding herself in ** the last ditch," 
or even in the first. — Repub» 



Aknottncement. — English and Classical High School. — The rapid growth and 
increasing prosperity of our city and its environs calls for enlarged educational facil- 
ities. Our excellent public schools, filled to overflowing with pupils from the vari- 
ous walks in life, are successful to an eminent degree. The University, which, with 
such generous and wise forethought, was planted by our fathers, bestows a thorough 
and sound scholastic and professional education upon ail who can avail themselves 
of its advantages. We have a number of successful schools for young ladies, of 
such a high order as to be creditable to the city. But the number of schools for boys 
and young men, where a proper training and thorough instruction in the rudiments 
and the higher departments of a complete mercantile, mathematical, scientific and 
classical education m^y h^ acquired, is somewhat more limited. 

It is believed th^t there is a demand for another institution of thid kind, in order 
4 
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to famish the requisite facilities for proper educational adrantages which should 
characterize a city and community like ours. 

We therefore respectfully announce- that we shall open a school for boys in the 
Lyceum Building, No. 56 Westminster street, on Monday, Feb. 22d, 1864. 

It is the design of the Principals to establish a school of the highest order, to 
which parents may send their boys with full assurance that they shall receive the 
best intellectual and moral training and inttraction. There will be four distinct 
courses of atudy, as follows : 

1st. A course in the Mathematics and Ancient Languages, 'preparatory to admis- 
sion to College. 2d. A course in the higher English and Scientific branches, which 
shall prepare young men for the best positions in mercantile, commercial, manufac- 
turing and other business life. 3d. A course for boys of any age in the common 
English studies, which shall prepare for either of the two above-mentioned advanced 
courses. 4th. A shorter course of one or two terms, or by the month, in Writing, 
Mercantile Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, and the cognate studies, which shall by 
thorough instruction and proper discipline, prepare young men for the store and the 
counting-room. > 

The School will be opened in a suite of rooms in the Lyceum Building, adjoining 
the Franklin Lyceum and Library. The rooms are central, pleasantly located, of 
ample dimensions, well ventilated, and surrounded by the most healthful associations. 

The Classical Department will be under the care and instruction of John J. Ladd, 
A. M., the late Principal of the Classical Department of the Providence High School. 
The Higher English, Mathematical and Scientific Department will be luder the care 
and instruction of William A. Mowry, the late Principal of the English and Scien- 
tific Department of the same school. The Prepartory Department and the Mercan- 
tile Course will be divided between the principals, each of whom will devote his 
personal attention to every class. 

The best instructors will be provided for French and German, Mechanical Draw- 
ing, Phonography and other studies. There will be daily exercises in Light Gym- 
nastics ; and the principals desire especially to assure their patrons that the health 
and physical training of their pupils shall receive particular attention. 

The school year will begin with the fall term, and will be divided into four terms^ 
There will be one session daily, from 9 o'clock A. M., to 2 o'clock P. M. 

We have special permission to refer to the following gentlemen : His Excellency 
James Y. Smith, Governor ; His Honor Seth Padelford, Lieut. Governor ; His Honor 
Jabez C. Knight, Mayor, and President of the School Committe of the City of Pro- 
vidence ; Rev. Daniel Leach, Superintendent of Schools of this city ; Hon. J. B. 
Chapin, School Commissioner of Rhode Island ; Hon. William Sprague, TJ. States 
Senator ; Ex-Mayor Wm. M. Rodman ; Ex-Mayor Amos C. Barstow ; Hon. John 
Kingsbury, LL. D. ; Bamas Sears, D. D., LL. D., President of Brown University ; 
Samuel S. Greene, A. M., Professor at Brown University ; Gen. Lyman B. Frieze; 
Geo. H. Whitney, Esq. ; Rev. A. H. Clapp. 

John J. Ladd, \ t> - • ? 

Providence, Feb. lUh, 1864. William A. Mowrt, "^ Principals. 



Copies from Nattteb, for the use of young artists, published by J. E. Tilton, 
Boston. These are beautiful copies for beginners, both easy and entertaining. For 
sale by Geo. H. Whitney^ Providence, R. I. 
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ATTENTION.* 



A good student necessarily possesses this power in a marked degi'ee ; 
this it is which distinguishes and separates him &om common men. 
Some persons have an encyclopaBdia of facts in their possession, have 
read all books in all languages, and yet are not students in the best 
sense of the word ; for, how can *' studere " be predicated of him 
who has not that mastery of himself implied in attention ? The 
scholar can study as well in a school-room, at recess, with tis mates 
chatting about him ; as well in the sitting-room, at home, with the 
family talking around him, as anywhere else. Sounds there may be 
in the room ; they strike on unlistening ears ; forms move before his 
eyes that behold them not. 

Need I go farther, and say that the good teacher possesses to a 
great degree, attention quickened and supported by kindly love and 
by duty ? The good school-mistress is attentive to all that goes on in 
her f'oom. Some teachers never lift their eyes so as to see beyond 
the little circle in the near neighborhood of their desks : boys may be 
playing, whispering, passing notes, wasting their time ; she knows it 



* Extracts from a lecture delivered by Joshua Kendall, A. M., at the meeting of the 
B. I. Institute of Instruction held in Washington Village, March 12, 1864. 
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not. Sometimes on entering a school-room, almost involuntarily, I 
say, *' Why do you not stop that?" But then bethink myself; to 
speak now may do more harm than good ; I will talk with her about 
this after school. The faithful teacher is attentive to all explanations 
made by his pupils, so as to detect any little mistake that might oth- 
erwise escape him ; that mistake he corrects. One link left out in 
the chain of argument in a geometrical demonstration, and the con- 
clusion is not fast bound to the premises. One mistake made in 
repeating a Latin rule, and though the main idea may be caught, a 
certain kind of discipline is losrt : then comes up the old question 
again, wMch is the more important in education, training or knowl- 
edge ? 

Not long ago, in a district school, I saw a girl of twelve years or 
more, reciting nearly perfectly a long lesson in Geography, which, as 
she was desirous of advancing rapidly, she had learned to recite by 
herself out of the school-hours. Thinking of nothing except the 
text of the book, she went on till all had been recited. Just in front 
of her sat a younger girl, detained by her teacher when the school 
had been dismissed, to recite her spelling again. *' Study your spell- 
ing," said the master. The poor thing was willing enough to, and 
bent down her head over the book : I turned away for a moment ; 
on turning round to the little girl again, she was looking out through 
the window, careless and unconcerned, apparently not dreaming that 
she was disobeying. The one of these girls possessed, and the other 
lacked, to a great degree, what the phrenologists call concentration. 

A want of attention, heedlessness, is shown in schools. Begin to 
explain to a class a difficult point in Arithmetic ; your back is turned 
to the class ; you go on rapidly for a few moments, face the school, 
and part of the class are not paying attention. A lesson is assigned 
for the next day ; when the time comes to recite it, John did not 
know it commenced there, nor James that it went so far. You ask 
John a question and James answers it. You ask one question, and 
another is answered. You request all to be so still that the clock can 
be heard to tick ; fifteen out of twenty are motionless in an instant ; 
but how many laughable occurrences must happen before the last 
blunderer has composed his limbs in quiet. The scholars are request- 
ed to arrange their books preparatory to putting them in their desks 
before dismission : do not some always evade the requisition ? 
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, If it be granted that the habit of attention is desirable, surely it 
shoald be learned in the common school, where we know it is not 
always sufficiently attended to. When a child heeds your requests, 
obeys your commands, does as you wish in all things, you approve 
his obedience. But is that the whole of the matter ? Has he not 

I gained the valuable result of discipline also ? 

I Such a power is attention, that did the schools do no more than 

confer this only, leaving out of view all such facts of science as are 
commonly gained in them, they would still be fully worthy of the 
support of the public. Did men have this faculty fully developed 
naturally, of schools there would be no need ; for knowledge is in 
books and things knowable in the universe, and both would be an 
easy prey to an untaught youth ; all mathematics and languages, also, 
the book of nature and the mysterious human soul, would be legible 
to such an one just so far as they now are to a well-trained student 
of twenty. 

The habit of fixed attention comes through training. What are the 
two obstacles to be overcome attaining it ? 1st, The natural roving of 
the thoughts and the attention in youth. I have to/iay of this that 
it is natural, therefore not to be found fault with, not to be considered 
wrong. It arises from the immaturity of the mental powers, now 
incapable of long-continued effort in one direction. Beside, we must 
not confound with inattention that continued changing of the atten- 
tion from one object of sense to another, so characteristic of the 
young, and arising from the great development of their faculties of 
observation, the feebleness of their logical and perceptive powers. As 
the child grows older, while keeping his senses alive to the outward 
world, we must lead him by easy steps, not too rapidly, to survey the 
world of thought within him, to follow longer and more difficult 
trains of thought, to catch with delicate ear all those whisperings of 
the infinite heard ih the depths of the intuitive reason. 

Consider the discipline afforded by the common English studies, 
when rightly pursued. The multiplication tables detain the boy from 
his play for a time, and seem hard to him ; soon he laughs at them ; 
fractions now seize him in their merciless grasp, and not till much 
•earnest effort has been made, will he escape them. How patiently 
that large boy must now ponder over these difficult miscellaneous prob- 
lems and these hard equations, that haunt him perhaps for weeks. By 
continued struggling he at last conquors them though, and he 
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can almost, from day to day, feel himself growing stronger. Is n^t 
the lack of attention the cause of the difficulty found by college stu- 
dents in the mathematics ? While I do not find the common schools 
groaning under their burden of arithmetic, college boys seem to be 
nearly unanimous in condemning mathematics. 



How are we to gain the attention of pupils ? Be interested in the 
subject yourself. Sympathy will cause this interest to spread. In the 
school of that teacher who admires the languages, Latin is studied 
enthusiastically ; in his school who loves ^geography, you will find 
good maps, drawn neatly, on paper and on board ; the location of 
towns fixed definitely in the mind ; the products of dififerent parts of 
the earth accurately known. 

One caution should be given here. Would you secure full atten- 
tion, do not tell one scholar, or the whole collectively, to do a second 
thing till the first has been well done. Tell twenty boys to put away 
their books : one or two, through carelessnets, will not do so, if you 
insist not upon it. One thing at a time, then, and that well done 
before you proceed to another ; and this direction will be found to be 
a good one in recitations and explanations, as well as in matters of 
obedience. 

Clearness in statements and explanations tends to fix the attention 
of all who are listening. This can come only from clearness of 
thought in the mind of the teacher; would you, then, have your 
class follow your reasoning closely, have all the links of your thoughts 
closely connected in your own mind ; all knotty points disentangled 
beforehand. This can be done only by previous preparation before 
entering the class-room. Young teachers must study up each subject 
the evening previous ; the older teachers, we suppose, have done this 
already ; besides they have become familiar with their subjects by 
going over them so frequently with their classes. 



Tell me, what is the key to attentiveness in all, young or old ? Is 
it not interest in that to which they are attentive ? The kind of 
studies put before children should then be considered. The order of 
development of their faculties must therefore be understood. This 
would tell us why our grammars are so disliked by half of those 
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who do study them, or are expected to. Do you wonder that so 
little interest is manifested in reading in th^ public schools, when you 
look into the reading-books ? Here I find not so much fault with the 
books, as with that lack of judgment that alUws the higher classes 
everywhere to read from books far above their comprehension. I see 
in nearly every school I visit, this mistake made ; boys and girls who 
are poor spellers, not yet through Interest in Arithmetic, nor folly 
masters of all they have gone over either, and are still studying the 
geography of South America, when called out to read, mumble over 
some speech about the tariff, some extract from Cousin's Intellectual 
Philosophy, some transcendental musings from Wordsworth, or an 
extract from a sermon on the trials and vexations of life. The schol- 
ars are requested to read with more life what they do not comprehend ; 
to pronounce more distinctly long words they cannot understand ; to 
inflect correctly, involved and intricate sentence's, in which they get 
hopelessly lost. I always pity them, and wonder if my boy will have 
to wade through all this. 



I say that in our allotment of studies and choice of books, some 
reference must be had to the age of the scholars, if we wish to find 
in them that attention that springs from interest ; also, when possible, 
to the real tastes and capacities, not the whims, of each pupil. Cer- 
tainly, when we see the very general dislike of the older children to 
school life, and the small numbers in the higher classes in our grammar 
schools and in our high schools, it is time for school officers to notice 
. this matter. 

I go on farther to state that to expect attention from pupils to 
explanations somewhat too full or, too difficult for them, will end only 
in vexation to the teacher, and inattention on the part of the pupil. 
I believe that* a scholar should not commence any study or topic till 
he is capable of understanding explanations of its fandamental princi- 
ples. Outside and beyond this, there may lie many curious and 
important truths and questions for the adult to investigate, irrelevant 
to an understanding of the main principles, and which it would be 
unwise for the teacher to introduce into the class-room. Let not the 
attention be distracted by too many objects at once ; else nothing 
will be well understood. Select that explanation best suited to the 
capacities and attainments of your pupils ; if there are others neater 
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and more concise, keep them at present in abeyance. I repeat ; let 
not explanations be too hard, too long, nor too full. One principle 
well learned to-day paves the way for another to-morrow. Be not in 
too much of a hurry to communicate knowledge. Haste makes waste. 
The boy, we may hope, will live and learn for many years yet ; the 
encyclopaadias will be good another year still. 

Not only can the attention be distracted ; it can also be wearied 
out by too long tension. It is a curious question, how long the minds 
of the average of children can, without harm to themselvea, be kept 
on the stretch. Does not it show a low stage of professional advance- 
ment, that these times have not been tabulated with great care, so 
that all teachers may know, beyond whaff point it is unsafe to exact 
attention, and so end the exercise, before any harm is done ? For 
how many minutes may children seven years old give fixed attention ; 
children ten years old ; those fifteen ? There must come a time when 
teachers can answer such questions, or not be successful candidates 
for a school ; these being far more important questions to ask a teacher 
here in Rhode Island, than at what time the peace of Byswick was 
declared. 

There is, indeed, for the minds of all, a necessity for relaxation 
from labor, when the tired head and throbbing temples must have 
rest. With the young this comes easily ; they soon get engaged in 
play ; a healthy tone pervades their mental organization. But the 
old, with their minds continually on the rack from care, business, 
thought, what shall save them from insanity, which threatens so 
many, and seizes upon more than could be wished ? Hence arises, 
what we, in New England, so much need, which good sense and a 
desire for happiness alike would prescribe, some amusements of a kind 
that the good need not trown on, and which may prove attractive to 
all. It is not solely because men love wickedness and hate goodness, 
that lager-beer saloons and rum-shops are so fearfiilly thronged at the 
present time ; they need relaxation, must have it ; these places afford 
it after a certain fashion, and we have but few public amusements of 
good repute. Most of them, though not vicious, are just on the 
border ground, characterless ; a very ominous circumstance, and one 
which indicates a transition state which cannot last long. 
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TAIiKS ABOUT TBJLCSLNQ. 

Every school has its geniuses and its dolts — its bright ones and 
its stupid ones. The former are the more easily managed — indeed, 
give them enough to do by way of study, and they will generally 
manage themselves. But the latter require a teacher's constant care 
and special notice. Most emphatically do they need " line upon line, 
precept upon precept, here a little and there a little.'' They are the 
weaklings of the flock, and, for much of the way, must be borne in 
the arms. Like unweaned babes, they are forever toddling, tripping 
and tumbling, never able to walk, without a stronger hand to support 
and direct. 

In dealing with such pupils, teachers are apt to fall into grievous 
errors. They too often ascribe to carelessness or indifference, that 
which justly belongs to dullness of perception. Hence, a few words 
upon this point, from one who has had some experience with such 
scholars, may not come amiss. 

First, then — Dull scholars should always be classed by themselves, 
for if assigned to a place with such as are older, brighter or more 
advanced, they not only become discouraged by constant contrast and 
comparison — but by their sluggishness invariably retard the progress 
of the others. 

Second. Do not expect too much from them. Give them short 
lessons — measure the task by the ability. If they are unable to 
accomplish as much as the other pupils, let them do what they can. 

Third. Never make their dullness a subject for ridicule. Never, 
under any circumstances whatever, apply to them such epithets as 
*' dummy," "dunce," "stupid," "ninny," &c., for the invariable 
ultimate effect upon those to whom it is addressed is bad, and bad 
only. Dull children are not by any means devoid of sensibility, and 
the unkindness of well-meaning, but over-ambitious teachers, often 
inflicts a wound upon the spirit, the recollections of which, time wiD 
never efface from the memory. Besides, there is much truth in the 
old adage, " Give a dog a bad name, and hang him." Call a child a 
dunce, and ten to one, he will grow more deserving of the title. 

Fourth. Be patient with the dull ones. Though they persist in 
saying that "six times two are eight," — though in geography they 
will substitute mountain chains for rivers, and oceans for dry land — 
yet receive their blunders good-naturedly, and correct them patiently. 
As often as they stumble and fall, so often raise th^m upon their feet 
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again, brush the dust from their garments, and once more start them 
on their way. 

Finally — In all things, treat them as kindly as you do their more 
fortunate companions. Encourage and stimulate them by every laud- 
able means in your power, and eventually you will be rewarded by 
evidence of their real progress, as well as by the blessing of Him who 
hath said, ^* Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these." — Connecticut Com. School Journal. 



TO THB SNOW AND BAIN. 

BT ANNIE ELIZABETH. 

Little snow-flake, hurry on, 
For the Spring is hasting near ; 

Now the Winter time has gone, 
And the flowers will soon he here. 

You and they cannot agree, 
And I fear will ne'er he friends ; 

Winter is your time of glee, 
And the Spring to them life lends. 

Hurry, then, if come you must, 
And no longer seek delay ; 

Nature will to all be just. 
And you now hare had your day. 

Pretty, fleecy, falling flake, 
WeVe no welcome now to give. 

Go, and with you quickly take 
Winter's garb that Spring may live. 

Softly in the thickened air 
Melts the gently falling snow, 

As disdaining refuge where 

Chiding voices whispered " Go,** 

And dissolved to falling tears. 

Now they gently sweep the plain ; 
Lo, the Spring in life appears. 
Welcome, welcome to the rain. 
March m, 1864. 
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SUCCHSS^lSr TEACHING. 

Knowledge alone does not insure it. A man may go through all 
the regular grades fi'om the primary school to the college diploma, 
and yet have ill success as a teacher. 

We naturally admire a person of superior scholarship, able to treat . 
of almost any topic with little preparation, and conversant with all 
that is valuable and interesting. A teacher possessed of such a mine 
of wealth will be esteemed, by the educated around him, he will be 
looked upon with respect as a person of worth by those not imme- 
diately under his care, and will be consulted as a man of learning on 
diflScult and deep questions of the arts and sciences. In the lyceum 
he will act a prominent part and command respect for his erudition, 
but with all this, which is eminently necessary in a teacher, he still 
may not be successful in his vocation. We repeat it, knowledge alone 
does not insure success. • 

The first great question for thought is, whether teaching is the 
appropriate calling for the person. Many possess the requisite knowl- 
edge, but few possess the requisite qualifications. 

It seems, from our own observation, that more depends upon 
natural tact than talent. By tact, we here mean the faculty of 
adapting one's self to the circumstances under which he is placed, 
both in the school-room and out. If the decision has been made to 
teach, then all impediments to success should be removed, if possible, 
and every quality of character and manner which is an ornament to 
man should be cultivated. 

Some teachers are naturally repulsive and never draw their pupils 
around tUlm either in body or mind. They seem to think the pupils 
are so many unruly, sly enemies, and deserve no familiarity from 
them. There is little or no love existing between them, no smiles to 
greet either side when meeting in the street or school-room. Both 
are glad when the school is closed at night, and they go the next 
morning with reluctant step and little interest. Thus they pass the 
time with no hearty friendship, no happy " Good morning " or 
" Good night." The teacher may be learned, but he has not a 
natural temperament for the occupation, and is not successftil. 

Another grand mistake which many make, is a failure to become 
acquainted with the parents. There is, in general, no excuse for this 
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oversight. We cannot expect the teacher to employ all his evenings 
in visiting, hut he may, and shoulJf make short calls, and become 
acquainted with the parents. It produces great effect with little 
labor. The parents notice it, the children are pleased, and everything 
goes along the easier and friction often entirely disappears. 

Again, a teacher who is about to go to a new place should not be 
distrustful beforehand. Let him feel that he is to find friends, be 
pleased with the school and the place, and, acting on this principle, 
he will no doubt find his path tenfold easier. 

We once heard a man say, " If you wish people to like you, you 
must like them." This is a true saying, and teachers should remem- 
ber that it is a powerful weapon in their hands. 

A place may differ in I'eligious sentiment from that of the teacher, 
but he is not under obligations, nor would it be wise in him to discuss 
these points of difference, for it is a question ouJtside his occupation. 
He should be true to principle an^ firm in the support of right, but 
need not concern himself with sectarian creeds. 

Hitherto we have treated of what a teacher should not do. Let 
us take an opposite view and touch upon some points which he would 
do well to regard. 

Admitting that he has the knowledge requisite, he needs much 
more. There are natural and acquired talents. A person highly 
favored with the former has less to be disciplined in, and a smoother 
course of life before him. Often he is popular with no effort on his 
part, and everything seems to go well with him. We often find such 
in the school-room. They fall in love with the school and the place 
the firet time they enter, and at once a kind feeling seems to be 
created between them and their pupils. In the morning all are happy 
to see the teacher, and the duties of the day are performe^in a spirit 
of love and good will. He is loved as a friend and is distant from 
none, yet is respected and obeyed. This condition of affairs all 
teachers should strive for, and every feeling of an opposite character 
should be subdued. Let the pupils see and. feel that they have a 
friend who is with them in every good work, and not unwilling to 
bow to them on the streets and notice them when in company. These 
little courtesies kindly shown are stronger than iron bands to unite 
teacher and pupils. 

The teacher need not wait for a formal invitation to call on the 
parents, for perchance in many places he might wait forever, but he 
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should at once seek to become acquainted with them, and be careful 
to overlook none. This spirit in school and outj exercised thus, will 
be a powerful aid. 

But many fail in conducting recitations, though well versed in the 
science they teach. Many of the best teachers whom we could name 
stood low in college, and many fail in the teacher's vocation who 
stood high when pupils themselves. 

The great failure, or one great failure in conducting an exercise is 
the omission to elucidate and fully analyze the subject, so that the 
pupil cannot fail of comprehending the idea. Care should be taken 
that every step of a mathematical solution be understood. How often 
we hear pupils explaining a problem in Arithmetic by merely telling 
what they did, with no mention of the why. We illustrate with a 
very simple example : 

Reduce JE6, Is, M. Sqrs. to farthings. The pupil, having perform- 
ed the work, explains as follows : '' Multiply 6 by 20 and add 7, 
this gives 127 ; multiply by 12 and add 8, making 1532 ; multiply 
by 4 and add 3, gives the answer, 6131. 

Now, have the same explained and require the pupil to state at 
every multiplication why he so multiplies, and after every addition 
what denomination the result represents, and the true method is more 
nearly reached. 

The teacher, then, must remember that though he may fully under- 
stand, the pupil often has a very vague notion of the subject under 
consideration. How meaningless and void of interest is the rule for 
square root if merely committed to memory, with no mental insight 
into the reason of every step. How many new ideas may be sug- 
gested by such questions as these : 

Why point off at all ? Why into periods of two figures ? Why 
double the root figure for a divisor ? Why omit the right hand 
figure in the dividend ? Why insert the root figure at the right of 
the divisor ? Origin of the Adical sign ? What are the square 
numbers less than one hundred ? Their roots ? What is the square 
of a unit and ten equal to ? 

The same rule should prevail in regard to other studies. If closely 
questioned, many pupils will show a surprising ignorance of topics 
relating to Geography, though they may have studied it for years. 
They should often be reminded of important facts by some questions 
perhaps not in the text-book. We illustrate as follows : 
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How long is the equator ? What is understood by equatorial and 
polar diameter ? Which is the longer ? How much ? Reason of it? 
Axis of the earth, how much incline ? Effect of this ? Effect if 
perpendicular ? Tropic of Cancer, why placed where it is ? Artie 
Circle, why where it is ? Uses of Meridian ? How many of them? 
Latitude, how far reckoned ? Why not farther ? Motion of the 
sun to one at the North Pole ? If at the North Pole, which way go 
to get further north ? When winter here, where is it summer ? 
Cause of change of seasons ? 

We here leave the subject of conducting recitations. The teacher 
should be on guard and remember that much depends upon his 
method of hearing recitations, and he should not fail to improve him- 
self in this respect by visiting other schools and appropriating to him- 
self all the improvements he may discover. O:^ 
[Concluded Next Month.] 



BGHOOIi EXHIBITIONS. 



A teacher of high professional standing writes us a persuasive letter, 
asking us to bear our testimony against school exhibitions. We pro- 
pose to give him the first opportunity, by quoting from his letter, as 
follows : 

" I wish some of you would bear your testimony against the nuis- 
ance of exhibitions, which, for nearly three weeks, stop all regular 
study by forcing upon a portion of the scholars, work quite foreign 
to the object of a school, and unsettling the minds of all the others by 
sympathy. Young men and women, teachers, who came here to 
study, have come to me to tell me that they must withdraw from my 
classes to get up orations, commit colloquies, and rehearse morning 
and evening. They would rather not ; but the work has been laid 
upon them. Being the official literary scavanger of the place, I have, 
for the past fortnight, been engaged in sweeping literary dust and dirt 
from literary performances which are to grace that awftil day ! My 
work of brushing up, pruning, amending, suggesting, praising, con- 
demning, and general furbishing is over, and my legitimate classes all 
demoralized, skeletonized.^^ 
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A few months since, we listened to a very spirited discussion of the 
question of school exhibitions, at a Teachers' Institute. The com- 
mittee had considerable difficulty to find speakers to bear testimony in 
their favor ; at last, the former principal of a very flourishing acade- 
my was conscripted, who duly summed up his " points " as follows : 
" School exhibitions 'pay. In my own experience, I have found a 
taking exhibition an acceptable help for over-leanness of purse ! It 
calls attention to the school, and brings in new students. I repeat, 
the institution pays ! " 

Common school teachers also find that exhibitions pay. They serve 
to close up a very indifferent term's work with one grand sweep, 
very much as a tardy stage-driver " rounds to '^ at a hotel, a signifi- 
cant crack of the whip informing the bystanders that " this team 
(particularly the driver) is some ! " We have in our mind, of course, 
that class of school exhibitions which consist of furious declamations, 
very forcibly indicating that the teacher is a disciple of Dogberry, 
and believes that speaking comes '^ by nature " ; of " essays " made 
to order, and read as though the reader had lost the idea ; of dia- 
logues and dramas " said off " with action suited to — something else : 
the whole set off with a " visible admixture " of buffoonery and low 
comedy, thrown in ''to take down the house." What board of 
directors would fail to reemploy a teacher who, by a skillful exhibi- 
tion of what Jie does not teach^ is capable of awakening such an inter- 
est in his school ? In the absence of teaching ability, there is no 
element of success so potent and sure as " sock and buckskin ! " 

The above is preliminary testimony : we may come on the stand 
again. — Ohio Educational Monthly. 



COTTON. 

The plant known as Cotton, whence the fiber of that name is 
mainly obtained, appears to be indigenous in most tropical and semi- 
tropical countries, having been found growing wild by Columbus in 
St. Domingo, and by later explorers throughout the region of the 
lower Mississippi and ita tributaries. Cortez fqund it in use by the 
half-civilized Mexicans ; and it has been rudely fabricated in Afirica 
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from time immemorial. India, however, is the earliest known seat of 
the cotton manufacture, and here it long ago attained the highest per- 
fection possible prior to the application of steam, with complicated 
machinery, to its various processes ; and hence it appears to have 
gradually extended westward through Persia and Arabia until it 
attracted the attention of the Greeks, and was noticed by Herodotus 
about 450 B. C, as the product of an Indian tree, and the staple of 
an extensive manufacture. Later Greek accounts confirm the im- 
pression that the tree or shrub variety was cultivated in India previ- 
ously to the plant, or annual, now by far the more commonly grown. 
The Romans began to use cotton fabrics before the time of Julius 
Caesar, and the cotton-plant was grown in Sicily and along the north- 
ern coast of the Mediterranean so early as the tenth century. The 
culture, however, does not appear to have ever attained a great im- 
portance in any portion of the world regarded by the Greeks and 
Romans as civilized, prior to its recent establishment in Egypt, in 
obedience to the despotic will of Ibrahim Pacha. 

In the British colonies now composing this country, the experiment 
of cotton-planting was tried so early as 1621 ; and in 1666 the growth 
of the cotton plant is on record. The cultivation slowly and fitfully 
expanded throughout the following century, extending northward to 
the eastern shore of Maryland and the southernmost point of New 
Jersey — where, however, the plant was grown more for ornament 
than use. It is stated that "seven bags of cotton-wool" were among 
the exports of Charleston, S., C, in 1748, and that trifling shipments 
from that port were likewise made in 1754, and 1757. In 1784, it is 
recorded that eight bags, shipped to England, were seized at the cus- 
tom-house as fraudulently entered : *' cotton not being a production of 
the United States." The export of 1790, as returned, was eighty- 
one bags ; and the entire cotton crop of the United States at that* 
time was probably less than the product of some single plantation in 
our day. 

For, though the plant grew luxuriantly and produced abundantly 
throughout tide-water Virginia and all that portion of our country 
lying southward and south-westward of Richmond, yet the enormous 
labor required to separate the seed from the tiny handfiil of fibres 
wherein it was imbedded, precluded its extensive and profitable culti- 
vation. It was calculated that the perfect separation of one pound of 
fibre from the seed was an average day's work ; and this fact present- 
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ed a formidable barrier to the production of the staple in any but a 
region like India, where labor can be hired for a price below the cost 
of subsisting slaves, however wretchedly, in this country. It seemed 
that the limit of American cotton cultivation had been fully reached, 
when an event occurred which speedily revolutioned the industry of 
our slave-holding States and the commerce and manufactures of the 
world. — Crreeley^ B American ConflicL 



THS SCHOOIi OF IiIFE. 



BY ANNIB ELIZABETH. 



Life is a school, a busy school. 

And we are scholars all ; 
Time measures out the study hours, 

And holds us at his call. 

Some heed his words, and some are late, 

Some do their duty well ; 
And others ever haste away, 

Like truants from the bell. 

The busy hours are flying on. 
And each one something brings. 

Some needed work, some lesson-task 
To every moment clings. 

God never formed the school of life 

For man to loiteMthrough, 
But all its duties and its tasks 

Each one should strive to do. 

The sun is sinking down the sky. 
Life's school will soon be done ; 

The Teacher waits to give the prize 
By faithful pupils won. 

Then hurry on, work with a will. 

Nor idle, nor delay, 
That each may render his report, 

" Perfect through all the day.** 



March 4(A, 1864. 
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HAVS ANIMALS BEABONINa FO WEBS P 

It is a favorite saying that men are governed by reason and ani- 
mals by instinct ; but I believe that is all wrong. There is no disr 
tinction of kind between the two, but only of degree. 

As we come to the higher animals, we find the brain larger in 
proportion to the size of the body. But this does not prove a differ- 
ent kind of activity of these parts, but only different intensity. 

Now let us see if there is any difference in the mode of action on 
the brains of men and animals. Every sensation, to be felt, must 
produce a re'action. All animals see, hear, smell and taste as well as 
we do ; therefoije, the reaction must be the same, and the operation, 
as far as the body is concerned, is the same. Next, our perceptions 
influence our actions, through the operations of the mind ; and in the 
animals the influence upon their action is to be seen ; here, again, is 
perfect similarity. Although the difference of the intensity of these 
actions may be great in different animals, yet the principle is the same. 

The animals gratify their appetites, and so do we, and in the same 
manner. For instance, everybody has seen dogs playing only for the 
pleasure of playing, just as men do. And what right have we to 
assume that the motive w^hich influences them is not the same as that 
influencing us ? Again, animals have memory, just as we have, and 
they can trace the connection between cause and effect ; and this is 
reason. 

But I will go further; only mind can communicate with mind; 
and if animals had no mind, we could have no intercourse with them. 
Animals can be trained, and this proves the existence of reason ; a 
connection seen between cause and effect. The means of training 
animals are the same as those employed for training children ; certain 
sounds are used as signals. This supposes a perfect logical process, 
tracing the sequence of effect from its cause. — Prof. Agassiz. 



Candidate. — This word is derived from the Latin candidua^ mean- 
ing white. It was anciently the custom for ofiice seekers, or candi- 
dates for office, to wear white robes. If all office-seekers in these 
times should wear white robes our streets would present quite a lively 
appearance. — Conn. Com, SchooUoumal. 
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PENMANSHIP.-ITS THEOBY AWD PBAOTIOB.-KO. II. 



BY ir. W. ELLSWORTH. 



Ip we look at the alphabet in its usual order, we observe scarcely any similarity 
of form among the letters, each appearing to have little or no relation to its neigh- 
bor. Indeed it ^ ould be scarcely possible to arrange them in a more contrasted 
* manner, or one likely to prove a greater obstacle to their acquirement by any 
systematic plan of study. This want of proper arrangement, has no doubt added 
not a little to the difficulties ani lack of system apparent to every one who under- 
takes its study. 

In our first article we attempted to show the advantages of a systematic arrange- 
ment of the letters in presenting them to the pupil, briefly sketching the general 
outlines of a simple and obvious method of classsification which separates both the 
small and the capital letters into three distinct classes, each distinguished by the 
kind of curve with which the letters begin. 

If, now, we eompare the individual letters in each of these classes with one another, 
we shall perceive, that, though they all have parts which are alike, yet each letter 
has a certain mark peculiar to itself, by which it is readily distinguished from every 
other. This mark we term its characteristic. 

This method of classification, it will be observed, is after the same general plan 
pursued in distinguishing nations, races and individuals from each other, by similari- 
ties and differences w^hich we perceive to exist in their features or traits of character. 

We shall now proceed to review each letter of the alphabet, both small and cap- 
ital, in the order of the foregoing classification ; showing the principle and manner 
of its formation, and pointing out the type or part common to its class, and its char- 
acteristic portion, accompanied with hints relative to its structure and use in writing. 

Small Lettebs — First Class. 

The features peculiar to this class, are the concave curve^ which commences each 
letter composing it making the letters uniformly pointed at • the top and turned at the 
bottom. 






Fig. XIV, 

Small i is formed by dotting the type of the first class, (see first article) once its 
height above, and in range with the straight stroke, as its characteristic, as in Fig. 
XIII. 

The dot of i should not be made too prominent in writing ; and should have no 
direction but place or position merely. 

Small u is formed by repeating the type, as its characteristic. See Fig. XIY. 

In making u be careful of the direction of the curves between the strokes, and 
how they are united to them. 
3 
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Small to is formed like u, except narrowing the space on the right, and cutting off 
the finish by a dash on the right, which is its characteristic. See Fig. XV. 

Do not loop w at its finish, see that all its points are equal in height and that the 
turns at the bottom are short. Never begin it like n. 

Small e is formed by looping the type by a turn to the left at the top, and crossing 
the first upward curve below the middle, as its characteristic, as in Fig. XVI. 





mm 



Fig. XVL Fig, XVII. Fig. XVIII. 

In making e avoid commencing with a double curve ; see that the crossing is not 
too low, and that the down stroke is straight between the turns at the top and 
bottom. 

Small is formed like e, except that it starts downward like », before turning at 
the top, which is its characteristic. See Fig. XVII. 

In beginning c, avoid going over as in o ; see that the short downward mark or 
characteristic is ttraight, and turn so as to leave it in the middle of the loop. Make 
the back straight like e. 

Small r is formed from the type, by moving to the right and downward from the 
top, forming a sloping shoulder as its characteristic. See Fig. XVIII. 

The r must never be looped at the top. The point of the letter is a trifle higher 
than 0, and is an angle ; the finish of the shoulder should be at the height of o and 
a turn. 

Small 8 is formed like r at the top, but turns toward the left at the shoulder, and 
is dotted upop the first upward curve of the type before finishing, as its character- 
istic. See XIX. 






Fig. XIX. Fig. XX. Fig. XXI. 

In making «, form the rightward o from the shoulder, touching the ruled line, and 
rising again till the commencing curve is reached ; then amputate the oval by press- 
ing the pen upon that curve and move backward under the letter, finishing like r. 
Care should be taken not to make the inner space too nairow and destroy form. 

Small t is formed by prolonging the type to twice its usual height, retracing the 
prolongation, and crossing it in the middle, as its characteristic. See XX. 

In crossing t be sure that the mark is straight and horizontal^ and not longer than 
the prolongation. Terminating t, used only at the end of words, is formed like the 
stem of p and crossed on the right like 5. 

Small p is formed by prolonging the type like t, above the line, and also an equal 
distance below it ; finishing with either a small v or reversed o, upon jthe line as a 
chpracteristic. See XXI, 
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Second Class. 

The peculiar features of this class are the convex curve which commences each letter 
composing it, making the letters uniformly turned at the top and pointed at the bottomt 
being exactly the reverse of the first class. 

Small V is formed by adding the usual concave termination of letters to the type 
of the second class, (see first article) and cutting it off at the finish like w^ for a 
characteristic, as in Fig. XXII. 

Terminating r is formed similar to the v^ but its characteristic consists in not 
allowing any space between the terminating curve and straight stroke of the type, 
retracing it upward. 

Small X is formed like r, retracing the stroke both up and down^ passing off at the 
bottom instead of the top, giving it the appearance of a cross, which is its charac- 
teristic. See XXIII. 






Fig, XXIL Fig. XXIII, Fig. XXIV. 

This method of forming x has a great advantage over any other, as the pen need 
not be lifted, and the letter has the usual slant of others. 

Small n is formed by repeating the type as its characteristic, and adding the usual 
terminating curve of letters. See Fig. XXIV. 

See that the strokes of n (as well as other letters) are straight, parallel, and of 
the same length. 

The characteristic of small m consists in forming the type three times in succession 
before terminating, as in XXV. 

The same care is required in forming m as n. 

Small is formed from the type by curving the stroke toward the left while 
descending, and again rising and closing it at the top by means of a termination 
similar to v. See XXVI. 

Note. The cuts of o, a and d do not show the convex introductory curve of the 
type as they ought, owing to an omission by the engraver. They can be readily 
supplied by the imagination. 




Fig. XXV. 




XXVI. 




XXVII. 




XXVIII. 



Small a is formed by curving the stroke as in o, and completing the letter by add- 
ing the type of first class (1) so as to meet the modified type at the top as a char- 
acteristic. See Fig. XXVII. 
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Care must be taken to incline the o part, so as to meet the i part at the top, and 
thus avoid an unsightlj gap. The same remark is applicable to d, following. 

Small d is formed like a, the i part being extended above the type as in t, and 
forming the characteristic of the letter. See XXVIII. 

The next article will complete this review of the alphabet, and will comprise the 
third class of small letters, and the capitals. 
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1. The floor of a room 9 feet high, contains 300 square feet ; its width is to its 
length as 3 to 4. Required the distance between a lower and opposite upper 
comer. 

2. What sum was due April 7th, 1859, on a note for $440.75, dated July 10th, 
1855, and payable with simple interest of 6| per cent, per annum ? 

3. The eaves of a house are at the same height. The ridge-pole is 16 feet higher 
than the eaves, and just midway between them. The distance from the eaves to 
the ridge-pole is 34 feet. The length of the house is 80 feet. Required the number 
of hogsheads of water (63 gallons each) that fell upon the roof during a shower 
when rain fell to the depth of 2 Inches upon a level surfeice. 

4. Get the least common multiple of 9, 4i, 8-15, 10, 8^, 5-6. 

5. Get the square root of 4914.991449, 491412.216064, and 11 1-9. 

6. Bought a carriage for $350.80. What shall I ask for it that I may take 12^^ 
per cent, less than the cost and 10 per cent, less than my asking price ? 

7. A merchant sold 1-9 his goods at a loss of 10 per cent., 1-6 of them at a gain 
of 5 per cent., 1-18 of them at a loss of 20 per cent., i of them at a profit of 12^1 
per cent., 2-9 of them at a discount of 11 per cent. For what per cent, of the cost 
must the remainder be sold to gain a sum equal to 15 per cent, of the cost of the 
whole ? 

8. The surface of a right-angled triangle is 360 square feet, and the base is to the 
perpendicular as 4 to 5. Required the hypothenuse. 

9. A's money is to B's as 4 to 5, but when A has spent $20 less than one-half 
his money, and B has spent 3-10 of his, A's money is to B's as 6 to 7. What had 
each at first ? 

10. Sold a horse for $187.50, and gained as large a percentage as the horse cost 
number of dollars. Required the cost of the horse. 



MElirTAXi ABITHMETIO. 



1. If from 4 times a certain number there be subtracted 33 more than the num- 
ber itself, and the remainder be multiplied by }, and the product be increased by 12 
more than i the number, 4-5 the sum will be 17 less than 3 times the number. R»* 
quired the number. 
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2. At what times between 7 and 8 o'clock do the hour and minute hands form a 
right angle ? 

3. At what times between 5 and 6 o'clock is the minute hand twice as far from 
the YII. mark as the hour hand ? 

4. A lady bought a dish and coyer for 24 dimes, 1-5 the cost of the dish added 
to the difference between the cost of the dish and cover will equal the price of the 
cover. Bequired the cost of each. 

5. A and B invested equal sums in trade. A lost a sum equal to 16| of his 
stock, when his money was 3-5 of fi's. B gained $21.42. What did each invest ? 

6. A man gkve away $20 less than 1-5 his money, he then lost $10 more than i 
of what remained, and spent | of what still remained lacking $5, and paid $30 for 
a coat, and had $5 left. How much had he at first ? 

7. I bought some peaches at 2 cents apiece, and | as many at Ij cents each, and 
sold them all at 2 cents apiece, and found I had gained 9 cents. How many of 
each kind did I buy ? 

8. The head of a fish is 1-6 its entire length, its body is | its entire length, and 
its tail is 2 feet, 6 inches longer than its head. Bequired the length of the fish. 

9. At what time between 10 and 11 o'clock do the hour and minute hands make 
equal angles with the VIII. mark ? 

10. A boy paid 55 cents for a knife and lead pencil ; the difference between the 
cost of the knife and pencil added to the cost of the knife equals 15 cents more than 
16 times the price of the pencil. Bequired the cost of each. 



GBAMMAB. 

1. Form a proper sentence of the following elements : us from mind 

— of righteousness help — a pure to bring constantly 

the fruits peaceable forth. 

2. Combine the following elements to form a proper sentence : said in 

pocket Chaucer is his should be punished he there 

If a man's there soul. 

3. Compare the following adjectives : Bed, sly, muddy, little, able, necessary, 
sober, handsome, feeble,* narrow, common, rapid, polite, lucky, active, strong, 
serene, speechless, idle, thin. 

4. Write the possessive singular and plural of deer, sheep, trout, pony, story, 
box, ox, hero, grief, eagle, child, mistress, muff, alley, brother-in-law, woman-ser- 
vant, neighbor, needle, chimney, beau. 

5. Parse the foUowing infinitives and participles : He is learning to read. To 
sin is to suffer. He is anxious to start. Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought. 
The ship is about to sail. The cars came rattling. He returned wounded. It is 
freezing cold. To go prepared, is necessary. To live without being annoyed, is 
pleasant. 

6. Analyze the following sentence, and parse the italicized words : Charles was 
a man of learning, knowledge and benevolence, and iohat is still, more, a true 
Christian, 

7. Correct the following in all respects : 

Hull april first 18 hundred and 52 my deer ant i set down to inform you That i 
am usually well i should admire to see you we was all so glad when You come to 
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our House last febu«ry we was*nt a looking for you but in You come all of a sadden 
i go to school now and study my rethmetic and Grammar book i think i lem my 
grammar considerable Well but the master says how i dont rite Grammatical i shall 
Be twelve Year old come June 1 cant rite no more for i haint no more time to — your 
lovin Nefu lemuel. — (Greene* 9 Elements, page 72.) 

8. From Goodrich's TJ. S. History : ** During the same month, a large quantity 
of public stores were burnt at Danbury, in Connecticut, by General Tryon, with 
two thousand men, from New York, together with eighteen dwellings." Correct in 
all respects. 

9. Write eight sentences — the first containing trAo second person, plural number ; 
the second, whom plural number, common gender ; the third, which singular number, 
nominatiye case; the fourth, that second person, singular number ; the fifth, whose 
plural number, neuter gender ; the sixth, thee ; the seventh, what in double con- 
struction ; the eighth, whofnsoever, 

10. In three different propositions use the same word as a conjunction, an adverb 
and as a preposition. In three different propositions use the same word as an adjec- 
tive, adverb and noun. In three different propositions use the same word as an 
adjective, conjunction and pronoun. Analyze the following : Whatever I am, I 
tremble to think what I may be. Victory over one's self is a victory worth talking 
of. 



SFEIiLING. 



Annihilate, coercion, filial, conciliate, prejudice, grandeur, fictitious, isosceles, 
assignee, bachelor, exhilarate, roguish, deleterious, precedent, warrior, terraqueous, 
resurrection, quintessence, pleasurable, discipline, penance, pinnacle, frontispiece, 
surgery, terrific, fanaticism, facetious, tweezers, rendezvous, discernible, inaccessible, 
allegeable, benefited, scurrilous, auxiliary, sophomore, exonerate, sacrilegious, 
chandelier, diarrhoea, mnemonic, fascinate, tongue, stretched, requiem, antecede, 
February, fidelity, conducive, conclusive, vengeance, aloes, abyss, inveigle, harangue, 
irrigation, revenue, prairie, assassinate, fricassee, burlesque, gossamer, macaroni, 
merino, nickel, nucleus, victuals, serviceable, porridge, accede, paralysis, tortoise, 
unique, fusible, rarefy, phenomena, intense, manacle, operate, mendacity, disparity, 
keenness, assafoetida, manoeuvre, ipecacuanha, militia, thinner, annum, innate, 
indelible, innuendoes, surcingle, besieging, frolicked, spoonfuls, preferred, ecstasy, 
mistakable, nebulae, misspelled, wampum. 



Caucus. — Gordon, in his history of the American Revolution, says this word is 
not of novel invention : ** More than fifty years, Mr. Samuel Adams' father and 
twenty others,* from the ship-building part of the town were wont to meet for the 
purpose of laying plans for the election of certain persons into places of trust and 
power. Most of those thus meeting were caulkers, — and finally the caulkers* meeting 
came to be called caucus. 
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A GAIili. 



To Members of School Committees and Superintendents of Public Schools throughout 
the State : 

The undersigned, members of School Committees and Superintendents of Schools 
in different parts of the State, thinking that the good of our schools would be pro- 
moted by a Convention of School Officers to consult upon various topics connected 
with their special duties ; as, the proper grading of schools ; the best methods of 
visiting, examining and reporting upon the condition of same ; the means of secur- 
ing good ventilation ; the powers of teachers before and after school over pupils in 
the vicinity of the school-room ; how to check tardiness and absenteeism ; the 
employment of female teachers in the winter season in the rural districts ; .the better 
protection of youth from dangerous influences while at school ; what circumstances 
justify the expulsion of children from school ; the studies to be pursued in the dif- 
ferent grades and kinds of schools ; what are the best rules and regulations to be 
prescribed by Committees; also, to promote greater uniformity of action among 
School Committees, and to provide means by which these now isolated bodies may 
act conjointly ; to consider what additional means can be adopted to still further 
increase the efficiency of the schools, and to infuse new vigor into all departments 
of education under our control, with what other subjects may come up before the 
meeting, — cordially invite you to meet with us, in the Vestry of the Central Congre- 
gational Church, in Providence, on the 7th of May next, to form an organization, 
to attend to such business as may come before us, and freely to confer with each 
other on school matters. 

It is desirable that each Committee send at least one duly accredited delegate to 
this Convention. 

J. B. Chafin, Commissioner Public Schools of Bhode Island. 
. Wm. a. Mowry, President li. I. Institute of Instruction. 

Daniel Leach, Supt. Public Schools, Providence. 

Joshua Kendall, Principal State Normal School. 

S. S. Greene, Professor at Brown University. 

John Boyden, Supt. Public Schools, Cumberland. 

Charles T. Brooks, Chairman School Committee, Newport^ 

Stephen F. Kamsdell, Supt. Public Schools, Scituate. 

T. W. Bicknell, Barrington. 

J. H. Tefft, South Kingstown. 

Charles L. Frost, Richmond, (Wyoming P. O.) 

B. V. Gallup, Coventry. 

James L. Wheaton, Chairman School Com., N. Providence. 



School Furniture. — In comparison with other kinds of manufacture, the number 
of those who make School Furniture is very much more limited. In the city of 
Boston a house is making furniture, which, in regard to finish, symmetry of form, 
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adaptedness to its peculiar place, is not equalled by any other within our know- 
ledge. The rooms of the new English and Classical High School, of Providence, 
are supplied with oak desks from Joseph L. Boss, Esq., of Boston. They are made 
of solid oak, polished most elaborately. The timber is thoroughly seasoned, and 
they are very rich to look upon. We speak of Mr. Ross' work in this way for the 
benefit of those desiring to purchase. His prices are reasonable, and his work will 
stand the test of years of constajit use. We cordially invite any teachers or com- 
mittees, or others, visiting our city, to call and examine this furniture at the school- 
room, No. 56 Westminster street. 



DEDIOATION OF A SCHOOL-HOUSE IN NORTH PROVIDENCE. 

The school-house in District No. 9, an elegant and commodious structure, was 
dedicated to the cause of education on the afternoon of the 22nd of February, with 
interesting exercises. The room was tastefully decorated with evergreens, and the 
audience, several from a distance of many miles, quite large and very attentive. 

After an address by the Trustee, Mr. G. A. Kenyon, prayer was offered by Rev. 
Mr. Randolph. Miss Kenyon, a daughter of the Trustee, recited an original poem 
in a very modest manner. Dr. Chapin, the School Commissioner, expressed his 
delight at the completion of the house, declaring that its architectural proportions 
rendered it an honor, not to North Providence only, but to the State : he also 
recommended parents to visit schools more frequently, and see that good officers 
were chosen to preside over the educational system of the town. 

Miss Anthony, the daughter of Capt. Anthony, of the R. I. Cavalry, rehearsed, 
in an effective style, an address suited to the occasion, both in thoughts and words. 

Mr. Rousmaniere, the late School Commissioner, congratulated the district on the 
entrance of a good school into an edifice so convenient in its internal arrangements 
and so graceful in its external appearance ; he suggested the duties which all insti- 
tutions of learning imposed on parents, how they could fasten upon children firm 
habits of order and application, of respect for the teacher and love of truth ; he 
said that a teacher might master the intellect of a scholar, but fathers and mothers 
must obtain an ascendency over his affections ; mere instruction sharpens a few 
faculties, but thorough education inspires all the faculties with wisdom ; if it is neces- 
sary to imprint words on the memory and scholastic rules on the intellect, it is also 
necessary to show in our deportment how those words may grow into righteous 
actions, and those rules into a homage for truth, both human and Divine. 

He was followed by Messrs. Thomas Bishop and David V. Gerald, of East Provi- 
dence. The first alluded to the Puritans, who built school-houses from a sense oi 
religious duty, and he was glad to see that their descendants, even in this late period, 
are resolved to give to their posterity still more abundant means of education. Mr. 
Gerald said that in the neighboring city this day was celebrated with military dis- 
play, but he believed that in dedicating a house of education on the birthday of 
Washington we were paying a far more significant homage to the Father of Our 
Country, for, as knowledge is power, so power and knowledge together are the 
comer- stone of liberty. 

Rev. Mr. Randolph, Superintendent of the Schools in this town, arose to remark 
that he congratulated the town on the accession of another beautiful house for 
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children ; he had nothing to add to what had already been so beautifully said about 
developing the affections in the rising generation ; he believed that unsanctified 
teachers were a great evil, and that our common schools, while avoiding every thing 
sectarian, ought to be a place where religious truth was taught daily. 

Captain Bliss, of the R. I. Cavalry, who followed Kev. Mr. Bandolph, began by 
saying that soldiers were men of action rather than words, yet he could not refuse to 
say a few words in behalf of education, such as we behold it every where in the 
North, contrasting so forcibly with the general ignorance of the South ; here all are 
educated, there a few only are educated, bo that unscrupulous demagogues have had 
power to plunge the stupid masses into the gulf of rebellion and war. His manner 
and sentiments touched the chord of patriotism in every breast, and evoked a burst 
of applause. 

Mr. Kobbins, of the Town's Committee, being called upon by Mr. Kenyon, rose 
and said, that the Trustee has shown great judgment in this beautiful edifice, but he 
must say that he displayed a want of taste in calling upon him (the speaker) to 
follow so many instructive and spirited orators. 

Kev. Wm. M. Rodman closed the meeting with brief good humored remarks. 

The exercises were made more interestii g by singing of the pupils under direction 
of their teacher, Miss A. £. Bishop, under whose management the institution has 
flourished during the past year. 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 



Rhode Island in the Rebellion. By Edwin W. Stone, of the First Regiment 
Rhode Island Light Artillery. Providence : Geo. H. Whitney. 1864. 
We have read this volume with great interest. There is an ease and grace in the 
pen of the author which is highly pleasing to the reader. Camp-life, with its varied 
scenes, is portrayed with that skill which only actual experience can do. This is a 
truthful, impartial history of the part played in the Army of the Potomac by Rhode 
Island soldiers. Every citizen ought to own it. 



National Teachers* Association. — The proceedings of the Annual Meeting, 
held in Chicago, August, 1863, are now ready for distribution, and will be furnished 
by the undersigned ' to members, on their application, by enclosing five cents for 
postage. This edition contains : A digest of the proceedings of former meetings ; 
constitution ; list of members ; Mr. Russell's address at the organization, and the 
journal of proceedings and addresses at Chicago. 

The March number of the American Joumc^l of Education contains, in addition to 

the above, portraits on steel and biographical sketches of the Presidents — Messrs. 

Richards, Rickoff, Bulkley, Philbrick and Wells— and of Prof. William Russell. 

It may be obtained for fifty cents, by addressing Henry Barnard, Hartford, Conn. 

James Ceuikshank, Chairman pub. Com., Albany, N. Y. 

4 
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Ell8wobth*8 Ststbmaticallt Ar&anobd Copt-Books. — We call the attention of 
teachers to the articles on Penmanship which are heing published in our columns ; 
also to the adyertisement of H. W. Ellsworth. 

We have examined the series of books of which he is the author, and we consider 
them 'an excellent series, and in some particulars superior to manj others. We giTe 
the author's claims in behalf of them : 

« The points of superiority manifest in this series of Copy Books over all others 
now in use, are : — 

1. The Number of Bockt. The whole Science of Penmanship is comprised in 
Fiye Books, which can be written through by the pupil in one school year. 

2. The simple and entirely rational expoeition of the Correct Ptineiplea of Writing. 
This exposition the author claims as original, and is the only one which can be sue- 
eessfiiliy taught to classes. 

3. The Synthetio Method of Arrangement. The prominent points of the System 
follow each other so closely and naturally that the pupil can easily trace their con- 
nection, and is soon able to grasp the subject and perceive design and beauty in the 
System. 

4. The avoidance of tedious monotony, which is always disrelished by ihe pupil, 
without abridging, in the least, the requisite amount of practice upon the Principle 
inyoWed. 

6. The eminently useful and practical tone of the Copies , not only in style but in 
subject matter. 

6. The full and explicit directions over the Copies. 



** Thb Pbbby Bot and the Financibb," is the title of a new work announoed 
by Messrs. Walker, Wise & Co., of Boston, to form one of their popular series 
including the ••Pioneer Boy" and the *• Farmer Boy." 

It is a narrative of the boy-life of the eminent Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. S. 
P. Chase, whose prominence among the candidates for the next Presidency, as well 
as his distinguished services in his important Department, renders his biography of 
interest to tens of thousands of readers. We are assured that the main facts in 
the sketch are entirely authentic. The author is a well-known literary man of wide 
reputation, author of the article, •* A First Trip to Washington," in the Atlantic 
Monthly of April. Among the numberless books now-a-days published for the 
young, none are at once so fascinating and so useful as the class to which the forth- 
coming volume belongs : books which, while presenting truthful incidents in the 
early experience of distinguished public men, exhibit how, by adherence to certain 
fixed principles of action, by honest industry, and conscientious discharge of the 
smallest duties, they have risen, often from the humblest stations, to eminence ; and 
from obscurity, have come to possess the respect and admiration of a whole nation. 
Such books cannot be too widely disseminated. No town or village in the loyal 
States but can employ the services of one agent, at least, in its circulation. The 
volume in question will be ready about the first of April, and sell, we presume, ac 
the price of the others of the series, viz., |)1.25. 



A Youth's Histobt of the Bebellion. — We are glad to see that Rev. William 
Thayer, author of the •• Pioneer Boy," and other popular works, is engaged upon a 
History of the Bebellion for the young, and that Messrs. Walker, Wise & Co., of 
Boston, will issue the first volume ahout the first of April. The importance of such 
ft work cannot be over-estimated. 
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Earth, air, fire, and water, in the theory of the old alchemysts,. 
were the four elements of the* material universe.' They were not 
simple substances but possessed a compound nature. Dryness and 
warmth produced fire ; moisture and warmth produced air ; moisture 
and cold produced water ; dryness and cold produced earth. These 
elements were transmutable by means of an exchange of properties. 
Thus, by a substitution of cold in the place of warmth in air, the air 
was changed to water. Water was changed to earth by a substitution 
of dryness for moisture. By reversing these processes the opposite 
elements were produced. Hence the properties of matter were sub- 
ject to constant changes. Water when poured upon quick lime 
became stone. The addition of water to the soil caused plants to 
grow and attain their bulk with but slight diminution of weight in 
the earth where they grew. Hence the chief bulk of the plant or 
tree must consist of water which had become solid in the process of 
vegetation. If water could be transmuted to wood and stone, why 
should not lead and iron be susceptible of transmutation into silve» and 
gold ? If the old alchemysts were dreamers it must be conceded that 
their dreams were not destitute of plausibihty. 

It is not a little remarkable that the philosophers of the present 
day are advocating a theory of transmutation more wonderful tbaa 
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that of the olden time ; and what is of more consequence, they are 
sustaining it hj facts which none can deny, and by reasonings which 
it is dif&cult to confute. 

In its full expression this theory asserts that ^^ Light, heat and 
electricity are expressions, in different languages, of one great power ;^^ 
that they are mutually convertible forms of energy ; that any one of 
them may be expressed in terms of the other, and that a given quan- 
tity in one form may be made to produce afi equivalent quantity in 
another form. As we have previously shown, the essence of these 
commutable forms of energy is considered to be motion. It is regard- 
ed as a p^cuZiar condition of matter — '*a vibration of its ultimate 
particles." Like matter itself, from which it has no separate existence, 
it is indestructible, and incapable of increase or diminution. The 
amount of actual energy in the whole Universe is Regarded as fixed 
in its amount throughout the ages. • 

This theory serves to explain many perplexing phenomena. For 
instance, in the familiar case of friction. According to the hypothe- 
sis that heat is a form of matter, it is forced to leave the bodies, be- 
tween which the friction takes place, by the approximation of their 
particles, from pressure ; something as water is extracted from a 
sponge by squeezing. Singularly, however, the supply seems inex- 
haustible, and the heat continues to be given out without diminution 
of quantity so Jong as the friction is continued. But on the thermo- ' 
dynamic theory, the explanation becomes comparatively simple. 
Force is exerted to set in motion the bodies between which the fric- 
tion takes place; by this friction a portion of mechanical agency is 
apparently destroyed, but is in reality converted into heat. So long, 
therefore, as the force continues to act, so long will continue the devel- 
opment of heat. Again, when a piece of iron upon an anvil is struck 
with a hammer the force of the blow seems to have been destroyed 
by the reaction of the anvil, while the iron is found to have been 
heated ; hence the force of the blow has not been annihilated but 
simply converted into heat. Again, force is required to raise a heavy 
body from the earth. If now left: to itself it will fall to the earth 
with a force equal to that required to raise it. On meeting the earth 
its motion ceases. No force is destroyed, for gravity continues to 
act ; but the arrested motion of the falling body has developed a 
greater or less amount of heat, in proportion to the force with which 
it fell. 
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Youmans, in his Chemistry, describes a simple piece of apparatus 
by the action of Tvhich water is made to boil in a bra&s tube by caus- 
ing it to revolve rapidly in contact with a piece of oak wood upon 
each side, thus converting mechanical force into heat by means of 
friction. The friction of fluids is also a source of heat. Water can 
be boiled in a short time by causing it to revolve rapidly in a close 
vessel without friction upon its sur&ce. Hence it is said that the 
water of the sea is sensibly warmed by the agitation of long storms. 
Mercury has also been warmed by pouring it repeatedly from one 
glass vessel into another. 

In the light of this theory we can see why it is so important to re- 
diice, to the lowest practical amount, the friction of machinery. 
Every point of friction is a source of waste fi'om the conversion of 
force into heat. Of this the movements of a train of cars upon a 
railroad fiimish an exctllent illustration. Without stopping to inves- 
tigate, at this point, the development of heat with which to convert 
water into steam, we notice the obvious fact that the steam owes its 
expansive force to heat. Heat in transforming water into steam de- 
velopes a large amount of force. A portion of this escapes with the 
discharge of the steam from the cylinder, and the rest disappears in 
giving motion to the engine and the train. Thus the heat, developed 
in the combustion of the fuel, becomes the source of motion in the 
engine. The force is exerted throughout the whole connection. 
From engine to tender, and through all the couplings, from car to 
car, it is transmitted, urging the whole train swiftly forward upbn the 
whirling axles. But what is this wonderful mechanical force ?• Is it 
simply another form of heat disguised in the phenomena of motion ? 
Let us consider. We notice that all the axles and other gliding sur- 
feces are kept carefully and abundantly oiled. Were the axles lefl 
unoiled they would become heated, and the rate of progress in the 
train would be diminished.. How can we satisfactorily account for 
this except upon the supposition that the mechanical force exerted is 
essentially the same thing as the heat by which we say it was pro- 
duced; and that this force, through the ageiicy of friction, is now 
regaining its former character of heat ? The heat has resulted in 
motion ; whenever and wherever the motion is arrested it results in 
heat. If this does not prove the #ssential identity of the two it cer- 
tainly gives a very winning air of plausibility to the hypothesis. 

The amount of heat developed by friction corresponds to the 
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-amoont of force prodneing it. The brakeman upon tlie iiailroad 
understands this fact. When he wishes suddenly to arrest the pro- 
gress of the train, he plies the brakes with the greatest possible rigor. 
The result is that the motive power of the train is transformed to 
heat by the friction, with the exhibition of smoke and sparks and 
flashes of fire. The same thing takes place in the kunching of a 
ahip, the rapid passage -of a rope over some point of attrition, the 
burning of particles of steel struck off by a flint, in die robbing 
together of the hands, and other instances innumerable. 

But our philosophers not only contend that heat and mechanical 
force, or motion, are mutually convertible, but that the relative equiva- 
lents of each can be precisely estimated. In order to do this it was 
necessary, as in other comparative estimates of quantity, to fix upon 
some appropriate units of measurement for both heat and force. The 
unit selected for heat is one pound of water naised through one degree 
of the scale of Fahrenheit ; the unit of force is one pound avoirdu- 
pois falling through one foot of space. This last is called the ^^foot- 
pound.^^ The first demonstration of ^^ the meehanieal equivalent of 
heaV^ is attributed to Dr. Joule, of Manchester, England. He 
instituted various forms of mechanical action, and carefully noted, in 
each instance, the amount of force Qxerted and the amount of heat 
produced, and found that the same exertion of force, whatevei^ mate^ 
rials were employed^ developed ** the same absolute amount of heat." 
A pound weight in felling through the distance of seven hundred and 
seventy-two feet, or a seven hundred and seventy-two pound weight 
in falling one foot, and then, having the motion arrested, was found to 
produce sufficient heat to raise the temperature of one pound of water 
<me degree in temperature. Hence the unit of heat was declared 
equal to seven hundred and seventy-two units of force. In confirma- 
tion of this decision, among other things, it was subsequently found 
that ^^ An electric current which, by resistance in passing through an 
imperfect conductor, produces sufficient heat to raise one pound of 
water one degree, sets free an amount of hydrogen, which, when 
burned, raises exactly one pound of water one degree. And again, 
the same amount of electricity will produce an attractive magnetic 
force by which a weight of seven hundred and seventy-two pounds 
may be raised one foot." • 

The production of heat by chemical action becomes, in this connec- 
tion, an interesting subject for investigiation. In the case of the train 
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tqxm the railfoad, it invites ns to look behind flie morements of the 
piston-rod in the engine, and to seek the source of the poller which 
drives the piston. This leads us to examine the phenomena of com- 
biistion, and suggests again the progress which has been made in sci- 
ence since the days of the alchemjsts, or even since the discovery, by 
Priestly, two years previous to the Declaration of Independence, of 
what he denominated dephlogisticated air; and which, from the acid 
character of its combustions with the metalloids, was afterwards called 
oxygen. The theory in time of Priestly was that there existed in all 
substances which could be burned an ethereal principle called phh' 
gistorij the escape of which was the cause of combustion. The 
remains of any substance after burning, and such bodies as would not 
bum, were said to be dephloffisticated^ or deprived of their pMogiston. 
Oxygen was found to produce intense combustion ; hence Dr. Priestly 
supposed it destitute of phlogiston, and that the burning was caused 
by the rapid abstraction of this " ethereal principle '' from ;the burning 
body. Hence the appellation Dephloffisticated Air. Lavoisier, of 
France, gave the death-blow to this theory by the use of the balance. 
According to the theory, any body, after being acted upon by oxygen, 
should weigh less than before, in consequence of the loss of its phlo- 
giston. Instead of this, it was found, when all the products of com- 
bustion were retained, that the weight was increased. The conclu- 
sion, therefore, was inevitable, that the oxygen, instead of abstracting 
anything from the burning body, itself entered into combination with 
it and thus added to its weight. Thus the phlogistic theory was 
thoroughly exploded. 

According to the ihermo-dynamic theory^ the heat of combustion 
arises from the ^^ conversion of th%motion of chemical atoms into 
heat vibrations." In oider to understand this we must conceive the 
atoms of bodies to be separated from each ofher by intervening spaces 
of considerable magnitude ; as they undoubtedly are when absolutely 
considered. The atoms of combustible bodies and those of oxygen 
having for each other a powerful and mutual attraction, rush together 
in every possible direction, while, by their collision, their motion is 
arrested and the force which produced it manifests itself in the phe- 
nomena of heat. In the case of the locomotive, this heat is again 
converted into mechanical force in changing the water contained in 
the boiler into the form of steam ; and acting on the piston of the 
engine, puts the train in motion. We have,^ therefore, only to deter* 
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mine the number of nnits, or ** foot-pounds," of force produced by 
the comkostion of a pound of coal or other fuel to enable us to decide 
upon the quantity required to accomplish any specified amount of 
work. 

The developoient of heat by arrested motion, particularly in regard 
to the heat of the sun, must be reserved for future consideration. 

I. r. c. 



A SIBTEB TO HXB DYINa BOIiDIEB BBOTHSB. 

Speed away, speed away, on thy heavenly flight. 

Bright angels are waiting thy coming to-night. 

They will welcome thee home to the land of the blest, — 

To scenes bright and &ir, to a heavenly rest. 

From the tumult of battle forever to stay ; 

Speed away, speed away, speed away. 

There our mother will greet thee, and father so dear ; 
There sweetest of music thou ever shalt hear. 
No more for thy country to toil and to fight. 
Thy soul shall be welcomed in heaven to-night. 
Brave soul, thy departure I would not delay, 
Speed away, speed away, speed away. 

When the banner you loved, the Red, White and Blue, 

Mounts in triumph on high — the conflict all through — 

Thy comrades will weep for the hero who died. 

And spilt his best blood as he fell by their side. 

They will weep ; but rejoice, thou art safe from life's fray. 

Speed ajway, speed away, speed away. 

Go, brother, and pray our dear Saviour*fO!r me. 
That soon fronf life's burdens I, too, may be free. 
That life's golden pitcher may break at the fount, • 
That soon I may join thee on Zion's fair mount. 
Go tell him, dear brother, I long for the day. 
Speed away, speed away, speed away. 

lUver Point, March, 81, 1864. Feed, 



Cardinal. — From the Latin cardo^ signifying hinge; cardinal 
literally meana pertaining to a hinge^ or hinging upon. 
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[We find in the^ble and voluminous Report of the Superintend- 
ent of the Schools of California, the following account of salaries 
paid teachers. # Rather hard look for Eastern teachers who contem- 
plate emigrating to the land of gold.] 

*' The average salary of all the teachers, male and female, in the 
State, is found by the returns to be eighty dollars per month ; but as 
the average time for which schools aje maintained is only six months, 
and as teachers are paid only for time actually employed, the average 
annual salary is only four hundred and eighty dollars. The total 
amount paid for teachers' salaries during the year, was three hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand dollars, divided by the whole number of 
teachers employed, it will give three hundred and fifty-seven dollars 
to each. 

" Out of this annual average salary teachers must board and clothe 
themselves, and pay their income tax! An average servant girl 
receives three hundred dollars a year, and her board; an average ferm 
hand gets the same ; and even an able-bodied Chinaman gets three 
hundred dollars a year, boarding himself. The lowest monthly wages 
paid to any male teacher was twenty-nine dollars, the teacher board- 
ing himself. A missionary ought to be sent to that district at once 
by the State Educational Society. 

*' What kind, of talent can be commanded at such rates ? Few 
schools in the State pay a salaiy sufficient to induce men of capability 
and experience to remain long in school ; as soon as ther can make 
an escape from the school-room into some other pursuit, they shake 
the dust from their fe^t as they cross the threshold, and leaVe the 
place to be filjed by some raw recruit whose cTieapneBB is his only 
recommendation. It is an old and true maxim, * As is the teacher, 
so is the school ; ' and it may be added, as is the salary, so is the 
teacher. Until trustees are willing to pay better salaries, the charac- 
ter of the schools cannot be permanently raised. 

** Occasionally a good teacher, just arrived from the East, will take 
charge of a school long enougKto get the means to travel somewhere 
else ; but permanent teachers cannot be obtained. ' 

** A New York County Superintendent remarks : 

^' ^ Is it true that the education of our children is reaiUy of less 
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yalae than any of the other objects and pursuits in life that men are 
engaged in ? One thing is certain, that less wages are paid to wor- 
thy, qualified, and faithful teachers of children than to laborers of the 
same qualificiations in any other calling, while, at the same time, it 
cannot be denied that the teachers of our State are ^oing more to 
form and direct the habits of thought and mould the characters, men- 
tal and moral, of the next generation than all other professions and 
callings combined. It is true, complaints are made that teachers do 
not qualify themselves properly for the performance of their high and 
responsible trust ; and this complaint is just, in many instances ; but 
it is equally true that more than half of our best qualified teachers 
are literally starved out of the profession — ^not because they prefer 
some other, but because necessity compels them to flee to something 
else to get bread for themselves and families. Now, how can our 
schools be elevated to and maintained at that high standard which the 
best interests of our common country, the prosperity of our State, and 
the welfare of our individuals require, so long as the present system 
continues of thrusting out our devoted and experienced teachers snd 
supplying their places with those who will work cheap ? " 



OBJECT IiESSONS. 



While teaching reading, spelling, arithmetic, and their associate 
studies, it is very essential that these should be connected with the . 
objects of nature and art by which the pupils are surrounded, since it 
is in relation to these only that this knowledge will be chiefly useful; 
It is also important that this early instruction 'should te so imiplbrted 
as to prepare the way for, and lead to the subsequent *studies of the 
higher schools. 

Here, then, is the true province of object lessons. They furnish 
the appropriate means by which the faculties of children may be prop- 
erly trained in habits of acquiring knowledge, rather than the know- 
ledge to be imparted. When rightly presented, object lessons com- 
prise methods of instruction which are the most successful, because 
they employ processes most natural to children in gaining knowledge. 

To meet successfully that fondness for variety, or love of novelty, 
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SO prominent in children, and at the same time secure a thorough 
culture of their minds, the subjects should be presented in those dif- 
ferent aspects which will attract their attention to the various parts, 
and readily combine these so as to give complete and clear ideas of 
the whole. Therefore, it is, that in giving object lessons, we direct 
the attention of children to the form of objects at one lesson, to the 
coloT of objects at another, to tHeir 9xze%^ partSy qualities^ uses^ &c., 
at other lessons. During these lessons the children are led to 
observe the single quality under consideration, in a variety of ob- 
jects. Subsequently, as exercises appropriate for a more a(!kanced 
class, a single object may be examined with a view to observing all its 
parts, shape, color, size, qualities, and uses. 

The simple lessons in natural history, upon animals, plants, and 
minerals, are all exceedingly appropriate and . attractive to children in 
the Primary Schools, when the lessons are properly presented. Their 
importance must be readily conceded when it is remembered that one 
of the prominent objects of this stage of education, is the formation 
of habits of observation of the works of nature and art, as a very 
important aid in the attainment of |^e studies pursued with books, 
and as the best of foundations for subsequent acquisitions in natural 
history, science and philosophy. — New York City School Report. 



THE STUDY OF OBAMMAB. 



'* What is the use of studying Grammar?" is the anxious inquiry 
of many a school-boy who has whiled away the tedious afternoons of 
several terms poring oVer that driest of all books. If he is a consci- 
entious boy he has committed the lessons assigned him from a sense 
of duty and to escape the frown of his teacher. But love such a 
book he cannot. It is perfectly meaningless to him. 
. He has made good recitations in it and ranks well as a scholar, but 
he might as well have spent so many hours^ every day iii conimitting 
to memory a table of logarithms as for any good he has yet received. 
The good, if any anywhere, is all future. But in what does it con- 
sist ? That is a puzzle he cannot solve. If he makes bold to ask, he 
is told that a knowledge of Grammar will enable him to talk proper- 
ly. But what is piroperly ? 
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His older brothers at home are as much in the dark as he. Thqr 
learned to parse, but parsing to them was mere formula, or jumbles 
of words to be applied to each word in the sentence, and the only 
difficulty was found in applying the prescribed model to the right 
words in turn. They were considered experts in the art when they 
eould do this without saying to a noun what should be said when a 
verb was the subject of consideration, and vice versa. That such is 
practically the experience of a majority of the pupils in our common 
schools, and the result of their efforts to learn the key of correct 
speaking and writing needs no proof. Evidently the object in view 
is not reached. There is a radical defect. Whether it is in the text- 
book, teacher or pupil, is perhaps a matter of opinion. Each may be 
in part responsible for the failure. Our text-boo£s fail to bring be- 
fore the mind the true idea of Grammar with sufficient distinctness. 

They give the impression that it consists in arbitrary classifications 
of words with certain mysterious relations to each other. 

The teacher assigns the lessons in the order of the text-book, and 
requires a perfect recitation, meaning by it that all questions whose 
answers are found in the boo# are to be promptly answered. This 
may be done satisfactorily, and yet the pupil not have the least con- 
ception of the meaning of what he recites. He learns that " a verb 
is that by which something is affirmed." But what is ''affirmed"? 
he, perhaps, never heard the word before. Tell him the verb is the 
back-bone of the sentence, and nouns and pronouns are like the other 
bones of ^ the body attached to the main column or to^ach other by 
ligaments or hinges, which in language are called prepositions. Ex- 
plain the nature of the different parts of speech until they can be 
classified by their respective relations, and not expect the pupil to 
parse by definitions nor dictionaries until he is master of the more 
simple method. Present to his mind the idea in language he can 
understand, and not compel him to search for it in an assemblage of 
words that are all strangers to him. When he can analyze a sen- 
tence correctly, let him learn more about the forms of words, their 
changes and " various mpdifications." 

The last step is to unravel the idioms of the language. To enable 
him to do this, put into his hands a text-book which itself explains 
them, if such a desideratum can be found. These unrwZy expressions 
are passed by with the most casual notice in many of our Grammars. 
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They are said to be equivalent to some other knotty phrases with no 
word of explanation for either. 

It is a good drill-exercise to give a class a list of common erroneous 
expressions with some which are proper, and require them all to be 
brought in correct at the next recitation. Such practical applications 
of the rules of Grammar will do much to explain the advantage of a 
thorough acquaintance with its principles. h. m. 



NEW NATIONAIi SONG. 



BY EVGENE BA.TCHELDER. 



The life we live, we live for thee, 

Golumbiit fair Columbia ! 
No land so happy, fair and free^ 

As^appy, fair Columbia ! 
Brare souls are battling for the right, 
I Brave hearts are rushing to the fight, 

The Nation rises in its might, 
I For happy, fair Columbia ! 

Through all doubt, all storms, all tears, 
Happy, fair (^olumbia ! 
I Thy flag shall float for endless years 

' Q'er happy, fair Columbia I 

Traitors shall be swept away ; 

Kebels shall the laws obey ; 

Slavery vanish in dismay 
I From Happy, fair Columbia ! 

Chivalrous shouts of every age, 
Columbia, free Columbia ! 
I Shall read thy bright historic page, 

Columbia, free Columbia I 
All lands, all ages shall agree 
That thou alone art truly free. 
And hail thee Queen of Liberty, 
I Columbia, free Columbia ! 



Aknold on Punishment in Schools. — "The beau ideal of 
school discipline with regard to young boys would seem to be this : 
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that while corporal punishment was retained on principle, as fitly 
answering to and marking the naturally inferior state of boyhood, 
and therefore as conveying no peculiar degradation to persons in such 
a state, we should cherish and encourage to the utmost all attempts 
made by the several boys as individuals to escape from the natural 
punishment of their age by rising above its naturally low tone of 
principle.'* 

Speaking of the Rugby School, he says : 

" Flogging will be only my ultimo ratio ; and talking I shall try to 
the utmost. I believe that boys may be governed a great deal by 
gentle methods and kindness, and by appealing- to their better feel- 
ings if you show that you are not afraid of them. * * * But of 
course deeds must second words when needful, or words will soon - be 
laughed at." 



MISTAEISS OF EDUCATED MEN. 



Deem it not below the dignity of the occasion, that I urge upon 
you the duty of cultivating good manners. Young men often make a 
serious mistake on this point. They think, if they only have the 
substance, the form is of little momen't. If they acquire learning and 
professional skill, that is all they need. They can work their way 
through by main force. It is a mistake. A man may have such 
extraordinary force of character and talents as to compel the path of 
promotion to open before him. But promotion so gained, is gained 
at entirely too great a sacrifice. It is gained in spite of a very heavy 
drawback. The same amount of intellectual force, combined with 
suitably manners and address, would have accomplished three times 
the result. A surgeon may remove a limb with the dull, heavy 
cleaver of the butcher. But he would hardly be thought to be wise 
in preferring such an instrument to the keen, well-tempered blade 
suited to his profession. By the use of a sort of brute force, you 
may undoubtedly make a certain amount of impression. But if you 
would cut deeply, or use your force wisely, look well to your manner. 
Its power in human affairs is almost unbounded. Who that has ever 
been brought into contact with a highly educated Quaker, such for 
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instance as the late Joseph John Gurney, but has felt the controlling 
sway of beautiful manners ? It was difficult in the presence of that 
man to say what it was that aflFected you so powerfiilly. Other men 
have had a smile equally benignant, a^oice equally melodious, a gait 
and motion equally graceful, a goodness of heart, a sweetness of dispo- 
sition, a gentleness and openness of speech equally inspiring confi- 
dence. . It was somehow the infinite delicacy with which, whatever 
there is to charm in voice or word or look or gesture, was in him so 
finely tempered together that you felt as if mingling with a being of 
a superior nature, and yet felt quite as much at yoilr ease as if talk- 
ing with those of common* clay. It was real Christian goodness of 
heart speaking out through the whole man. The very hem of his 
garment seemed to speak. To analyze the manner of such a man 
and detect its hidden mystery, is like attempting to analyze a delicate 
perfume. The most etherial of its occult. essences are sure to escape 
you. You only know in such a case that there is true Christian 
charity at the bottom, that there is varied knowledge and intellectual 
power, and that eveiy adventitious advantage of person and dress is 
used to give to whatever is said or done its very highest and happiest 
effect. Such a manner is the fruit of long-continued and most assidi- 
ous cultivation. It is indeed to some extent a gift of nature. But it 
depends still more upon culture and art. It does not lose its power 
with the loss of youth ; on the contrary, it often increases with years. 
Men and women in extreme old age have been known to possess a 
sweet attractive grace, an actual power of fascination, which the 
young could by no means equal. 

That which I recommend to you, is not to be won from the danc- 
ing master or the tailor. No one can be insensible to the claims of 
graceful posture, movement and costume. But the charm of manner 
of which I have been speaking lies deeper than these. It is no out- 
side varnish. It springs from real goodness of heart, from a life hid 
with Christ in God. It is Christian charity clothing itself spontane- 
ously in fitting external expression. It gives beauty to the plainest 
face, it teaches winning words and ways to the most ignorant. There 
lives at this moment, in the town of New Hartford, Connecticut, in 
a small unpainted house by the roadside, some two miles from the vil- 
lage, a poor woman by the name of Chloe Lankton, bedridden with 
an incurable disease. For twenty-seven years she has lain in that 
humble apartment, unable to rise, or to be removed, the subject of 
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continual bodily pain, and at times of such excruciating pain, as to 
make her continued life a continued miracle. Her father, her mother, 
her four sisters have successively died before her eyes and been car- 
ried out to their long home. She has been for many years left alone 
in the world, with no means of support but that which occasional 
and unsolicited charity has sent her, and with no stated compan- 
ionship but that of a common hired domestic. Yet the grace of 
God has so wrought in the heart of that lone woman, that her very 
face is said to beam with angelic sweetness, and all who go to see her 
come away charmed, as if they had been to visit the abode of a prin- 
cess. Young people for miles around visit her, not in the spirit of 
compassion, but for the pleasure they find in her companionship. 
The very children troop to her abode to show her all their latest 
treasures, and no new dress, or doll, or knife, or kite is thought quite 
complete, till it has had the approval of their dearest confidant and 
friend. What has given this lone invalid such power to captivate and 
charm both old and young ? Nothing but the Spirit of the living 
God, working in her a "heavenly sweetness of character, that finds a 
natural expression in all lovely and beautiful ways. 

If then you would have truly good manners, in their very highest 
type, seek, first of all, goodness and purity of heart. Be filled with 
a kind and loving spirit. Drink largely of that charity which doth 
not behave itself unseemly, and which seeketh not her own, which 
suffereth long and is kind. Good manners are only the natural ex- 
pression of unselfish benevolence. If this be wanting, they are a 
cheat and a sham. But having this, you will not count the slightest 
article of dress, the most inconsiderable movement of the limbs or the 
person, the most trifling word on the most ordinary occasion, as be- 
neath your care and study, if thereby you can add in any degree to 
the happiness of any human being. 

One thing more, and I have done. Every American school-boy, 
it is said, expects at some time to be President. The aspiration 
which I commend to you, is humbler in its aim. In the nature of 
the case, few can win that dazzUng prize. One attainment, however, 
is within the reach of every one of you. You may all have a spirit 
of pure and lofty patriotism. This, then, young gentlemen is my 
last suggestion to-day. Be truly loyal to the dear land which gave 
you birth and nurture. Cultivate a nice sense of personal honor, 
which shall keep you unsullied even among the corruptions of party 
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politics. Aim in all public aflTairs to do right, rather than to gain 
place or power. As Henry Clay once said, on a memorable occasion, 
when pressed to desist from a certain course, lest it should endanger 
his election, so you, too, lAy proudly say, should the alternative ever 
be placed before jou, " Gentlemen, I had rather be right, than 
BE President ! " — John S. Hart, LL. D. 
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Teachers » are a wonderfully rotative class. Great numbers 
annually enter the ranks who have neither the intention or desire to 
remain any longer than necessity shall compel them. They wish to 
use the profession simply as e stepping-stone to something which^ in 
their estimation, shall be highei* and better^ — or, as a turnpike that 
shall pass them from one field of labor to another more luxurious and 
inviting. Of course by such a system our schools are made to suffer. 
A teacher who does not possess devotion and love for the profession 
^ufiicient to make it a life-time business, has not in a scriptural sense, 
*' a mind for the work," and, of course, will succeed but indifferently. 

Reader, are you one of that class who contemplate entering the 
school-room for a few months, or, at the most, for a few years only ? 
DovCt you do it. If you have certain ends to attain, or purposes to 
accomplish, don't use the sacred office of teaching as a tool merely to 
carry forward your designs. Suppose a physician, for a few years 
only, should take up the practice of medicine, just to help himself to 
something more lucrative in future, and should establish himself in 
your immediate neighborhood, would you in case of sickness employ 
him for yourself or friend ? Or would you engage the services of a 
wandering architect to construct for you an elegant residence ; or of 
a mendicant tailor to cut and make you a nice fitting garment ? Not, 
we presume, while you are able to secure the services of other phy- 
3icians or artizans less peripatetic. Be persuaded, then, to forbear 
assuming the responsibilities of a teacher's life, unless you intend to 
sustain those responsibilities so long as God shall grant you the ability. 
— Conn, Com. School Journal. 
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VISIT FABXNTS. 

When visiting a most excellent school in the Connecticut Valley, 
the Principal, who is one of the most experienced and successM 
teachers in the State, said to us : "I never had any difficulty with 
the School Committee, or the parents of my pupils; When I have 
foreseen danger of misunderstanding, I have always visited them, and 
thus forestalled the trouble. This method has uniformly been effec- 
tive." 

We often find occasion to reiterate to our fellow teachers the coun- 
sel, " Visit the parents." A few months since we found the JPrincipal 
of a High School in trouble. He had struck a severe blow upon the 
head of one of his pupils. . When the attendant physician expressed 
his fear that the blow would result in the loss of the sight of one eye, 
the parents very naturally felt incensed and aggrieved. We chanced 
to meet the Principal the very day of th^s occurrence, and our advice 
to liim was, visit the parents at once. Acknowledge your mistake. 
Express your regret and sympathy. Assure them that you will never 
strike a scholar on the head again. A frank confession that you did 
wrong, is due them, and will be most likely to conciliate. We at gnce* 
saw that our advice was unwelcome. Instead of visiting the parents, 
he sent them a letter, denouncing their son in very harsh language 
and justifying himself. The result was, that teacher sOon left the 
school, and the town. — Mas9, Teacher. 



The Poet and the Millionaire. — A Boston correspondent of 
the Cincinnati Grazette is responsible for the following : 

" I heard the other day of a bon mot made by Longfellow, the poet. 
Young Mr. Longworth of your city, being introduced to him, some 
one present remarked upon the similarity of the first syllable of the 
two names. ' Yes,' ^said the poet, ' but in this case I fear Pope's line 
will apply : 

« Worth makes the man, the want of it, the fellow," 



For girls, domestic education should be as stringently insisted on, 
as public education for boys. 
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FEinffAlV8HIF.~ITS THEOBY AND FBAOTIOE. 
BY H. W. ELLSWORTH. 

Ik the preceding article we began an analysis of the individual lettwrs of the 
alphabet, in the order of their similarity of construction, as shown by prerious clas- 
sification. Carefia attention to the natural relations of the letters, as developed by 
this method, enables us to perceive a law by which the several letters of each clasa 
might be formed into groups, and thus abbreviate the process of analysis by repre- 
senting an entire group in one cut. We shall adopt this plan in the present article, 
and proceed to finish the subject of analysis by examining the remaining classes, 
Tiz. : The third class of small letters, and the first, second and third classes into 
which the capitals are divided. 

SMATiL LeTTEBB — ThIBD ClASS. 

Tins class may be divided into six groups. The First Qroup comprises / and b, 
as in Fig. XXIX. 

Small I is formed from the type of the class by turning to the right upon the line 
as its characteristic, finishing with a concave terminating curve. 

Small b is formed from the type like /, 'except that the termination is brought in- 
ward toward the stem, and cut oflf like «>, forming its characteristic distinction. 
The width of the finish of b is the same as the loop, viz., once the widtlf of o. The 
loops of / and b should be twice the length of o. 

The Second Group comprises A and *. See Fig. XJ^. 








Fiff. XXIX. 



Fig. XXX. 



Fig. XXXI. 



Small h is formed by adding to the upper half of the type, the second class type, 
as its characteristic, making an angle where united, and finishing with the usual ter- 
minating curve. Small h is formed like A, with a loop or kink in the added part as 
a characteristic. 

Attention to the crossing of the curve in the type, is especially necessary in form- 
ing this group. Care must be taken, also, that the downward strokes in A are par- 
allel, straight, and the width of o apart. The finish of A is twice the height of o, 
and shoiQd never be shaded or given a careless smaokf as is often seen. It is a diffi- 
cult letter to form, and should be carefrdly mastered. 

The Third Group comprises y and J. See Fig. XXXI. 

Small j is formed by prefixing the concave curve to the lower half of the type, and 
dotting like i as its characteristic. 

Small y is formed, by prefixing the type of the second class of letters to the^ as a 
characteristic, omitting the dot* 
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In making y, be careftil and haTo the down atrokes parallel, at in A ; also aee that 
the J part is equal to the t part in height. The y in h inyerted. 

The Fourth Group compriaea ff, b and the figure ^, as in Fig. XXXII. 

Small g is formed by prefixing the second class type modified as in a to the^, so 
as to close the letter at the top. 

Small ;*is formed like g, except that the j part is turned to the right, instead of 
the left at the bottom, and folded as its characteristic distinction. The same care is 
requisite in forming this group as in a and d of the second class, that the oval may 
not be encroached upon by the downward stroke, and avoiding a hook or gap at the 
top. In forming g the returning mark from the bottom should be kept close and 
parallel to the stem until the ruled line is reached, when it passes on to the letter u, 
which always fullcwt g, in our language. Some writers stop the pen at the line be- 
fore passing to the u, something as in/, in order to secure the concave curve of u 
with more certainty. 




Fi^ XXXII. 





XXXIV. 



The Fifth Group comprises z and initial «, showing their similarity. See Figure 
XXXIII. . 

Small z is formed by prefixing the second class type to the lower half of the third 
class type, with a loop and shoulder as its characteristic. 

The Sixth Group comprises/ and long s, the type of the class. See XXXIV. 

Long a is the type itselt It is used as a letter only when s is. repeatld. It then 
precedes short «. 

Small /differs from long a, as g differs from g. It resembles 6 in its formation, 
but differs from it in extending below the line. In folding/ do not carry the pen 
across the stem, but pin it against it at half the height of o from the line. 



This class may be resolved into five groups, 
and M. See Fig. XXXV. 



Capitals— FiBST Class. 

The First Group comprises A, N 





XXXVI. 




XXXVII. 



Capital A is formed by placing the straight line to the right and under the top of 
the type stem, as a support, terminated with a proper connectiye. 

Capital N is formed like A, with the addition of a convex terminating curve aa its 
charactenstic. 
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Capital M is formed like N with the direct OTal added as its connectiYe and char- 
acteristic. 

The general stmetore of these letters shonld be triangular, — the base broader than 
the top. To secure this, care must be taken to bring the stem well to the left in 
descending. The inner spaces of these letters at the top and bottom should each be 
equal to small o in width. 

The Second G/oup comprises T and F. It may be represented as in Fig. XXXYI. 

Capital T is formed by placing one type or stem horizontally oyer the top of 
another in the usual oblique position, forming a cap as its characteristic. 

Capital F is formed like T, with the addition of a characteristic cross and dot at 
the middle of the oblique type. Attention to the adjustment of the cap of these 
letters is of the greatest importance. It must never appear perched upon the top of 
the stem, but rather hung oyer it, by forming the small loop of the cap on the left, 
as near to the stem as possible without touching it. Sometimes the large oval finish 
at the top is restrained, and formed no larger than the one on the left, in which case 
the pen is not raised in making the letter. 

The Third Group comprises P, B, and R, and is represented in Fig. XXXYII. 

Capital P is formed by placing the capital loop over, the type as a characteristic. 

Capital B is formed like P, with the addition of the indirect or rightward oval 
united to the cap by a small loop, as its characteristic termination. 

Capital R is formed like P with the addition of the direct or leftward oyal united 
to the cap by a small loop as its characteristic termination. 

In forming P the cap should be adjusted so that its centre of gravity will appear 
over the middle of the supporting stem, and not over its extreme top, as is quite 
customary. To secure this appearance, the cap should be fullest on the left^ and the 
space upon the right of the stem should not exceed the width of o. 

All caps and ovals in this group must partake of the general slope of the letter, 
except the one at the base of the stem, which should slant toward the middle of the 
,8tem, as indicated by the dotted lines. Ovals at the top and bottom of these letters 
must never interfere with one another. The small loops at the centre of B and R 
should point upward toward left. Care must be taken that these letters do not pre- 
sent a hunchback appearance. 






Fig. XXXVIIL 



Fig: XXXIX. 



Fig. XL. 



The Fourth Group comprises S, L and G. See Fig. XXXVIII, 

Capital B is formed by prefixing the concave curve to the capital steyi, forming a 
loop at the top as its characteristic. 

Capital L is formed like S, except its termination, which is another type of the 
same kind, placed in a horizontal position at the bottom of the letter forming its 
characteristic termination. 

Capital G is formed by commencing like S or L, turning at the top and forming 
two-thirds of the leftward oval, and then reversing the movement, ending with the 
type. Its characteristic is the oval united to the type reduced in size. 
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The 116111 is more curved thaa uBual, in fonniiig B and L. The loop at the top 
must be the same as the looped small letters, Tis., twice the length and once the 
width of small o. The crossing should be by an oblique movement toward the 
right, similar to the shoulder in r and a, and the oval at the base should be divided 
equallj by the first upward curve. In finishing L the horiaontal type should cross 
the oblique one where the curves compoeing it are compounded ;-xloX afterward. 

The Fifth Group comprises I and J. See Fig. XXXIX. 

Capital I is formed by prefixing the capital loop to the stem as the charapteristic of 
the letter. 

Capital J is formed like I, >he type being straightened and prolonged below the 
line as its characteristic. 

In forming these letters the cap ehould always be made first, by an upward rolling 
motion. The pen should not be lifted at the top, but return through the loop, turn- 
ing upon the ruled line for I, and descending below it for J. J should never be 
made short like I, except when the whole word is written. It is best,' however, 
never to make J on the line, like I, as it is frequently of great annoyance in deter- 
mining initials. 

Second Class. 

This class may be divided into three groups. The First Group comprises O and 
C. See Fig. XL. 

Capital O is formed from the type of the class by coiling the terminating curve 
inside of the oval on the left, as its characteristic. 

Capital C is formed by prefixing the convexo-concave curve to the type by a turn 
to the left at the top of the letters ; forming a loop half its length, and finishing the 
oval at half its usual height, as a characteristic. 

Care should be taken not to carry the top of C too far forward. 

The Second Group comprises E and D, and may be represented as in Fig. XLI. 






Fiff. XLI, Fiy. XLIL Fig. XLIIL 



Capital E is formed by uniting one small type to the top of a larger one by a loop 
near the middle of the letter as a characteristic. 

Capital D is formed by circumscribing the oval about the capital stem, uniting 
them at the bottom by a turn to the left. ^ 

In making E the central connecting loop should point obliquely toward the left, 
and must ne^er be carried to the right of the line of slant, at the sacrifice of the 
letter. A similar c*4iution must be observed in forming D,— not to carry the hori- 
zontal loop at the bottom to the left of the line of slant through its centre. Also be 
carefiil that the contour of D be not too nearly round instead of oval. 

The Third Group comprises H and K. See Fig. XLII. 

Capital H is formed by prefixing small y to capital C as its characteristic. 

Capital K is formed like H, but with its characteristic loop or kink on the right. 
The space between the y part and C part at the centre, as well as the loops of these 
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parte should neyer be less than small o. The C part may exceed the height of the y 
part by once the ^ength of 0. 

Third Class. 

The First Group comprises current M and N. See ^ig. XLIII. 

In forming these letters care should be exercised in grading the descent of each 
successive part added to the type, as indicated by the dotted line in the figure ; 
being careful that the first curve of the loop is the highest, and the steps equal, 
leaving the last one step above the small letters. 

The Second Group comprises W, Q and Z, as in Fig XLIY. 

In forming these letters care is necessary to give the letters the requisite stability 
of appearance. The resting points of W should be separated the length of 0, and 
the alternate spaces should be uniform. Q should rest upon the ruled line at two 
poinv, each onee the length of from the crossing, which must be elevated above 
the crossing. Do not finish Q with a complete oval, but pass directly from the last 
resting point to the small letters. The peculiarity of Z is its shoulder. The first of 
the letter is formed like Q, when, instead of forming « compound curve the right- 
ward oval is elongated below the line, and finished, crossing itself on the right of 
the connecting loop. 






Fig. XLIV. 



Fig.XLV. 



Fig.XLVL 



The Third Group comprises X, T, F, H, and A, as a resultant letter. See Figure 
XLV. 

This group is formed in a manner quite similar to the second. We wiU, therefore, 
leave the reader to carry out the analysis. 

The Fourth Group comprises V, TJ, and Y. Fig. XLVI. 

The termination of V and U should be graded below the loop like current M and 
N. Care should be taken that the inner spaces are not too broad at the top, — a 
common error in forming this group. 

We have ventured to extend the foregoing analysis beyond the limit originally 
assigned for this article, trusting to its importance as a proper means for the study 
of the alphabet, to secure for it an insertion and the indulgence of the editors and 
readers of Thb Schoolmasteb. 

The next article will relate to « Position and Fen Holding," and the concluding 
article to « Hints for Conducting Writing Classes." 



In the blackest soil grow the richest fiowers, and the loftiest and strongest trees 
spring heavenward among the rocks. 
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QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



QUBSTIOITB Ur MBlTTAIi ASITHMBTIO. 

[Thb following problems were taken from « Oreenleaf's New Intellectual Arithme' 
tie," published by Robert S. Davis & Co., Boston.] . 

1. I went to the city with $5i in my purse ; I spent 1-10 of it in paying my fare, 
1-9 of the remainder for a reading-book, and bought with what was left twice as 
many grammars at 20 cents apiece, as I did spelling-books at 15 cents apiece ; how 
many did I buy of each } 

2. A barrel of flour and a cord of wood cost f 17, and 2 barrels of flour cost ^10 
more than a cord of wood ; how much does each cost ? 

3. A hare starts 25 leaps in advance of a hound, and takes 4 leaps to the hound's 
3 ; but two of the hound's leaps equal 3 of the hare's ; how many leaps must the 
hound take to overtake the hare ? 

4. A cask capable of holding 75 gallons, contains 50 gallons of wine ; if enough 
water be poured in to fill the cask and one-third of* the mixture be drawn ofi*, and 
then 10 gallons of water be poured in and one- sixth of the mixture drawn out, how 
many gallons of wine and how many of water remain in the cask ? 

5. A wolf can eat a sheep in 2^ days, a hound can eat it in 3} days, and a mas- 
tiff' in 4 days ; after the wolf has eaten i of a day and the hound i of a day, how 
long will it take the hound and mastiff" together to eat what remains ? 

6. A lady has 2 silver cups, and but one cover for both ; the cover weighs 10 
ounces ; now, if the cover be put on the first cup, it will make the weight double 
that of the second, and if the cover be put on the second, it will make the weight 
triple that of the first : what is the weight of each ? 

7. A father said to his son, <* 4 years ago I was 3 times as old as you, but 8 years 
hence I shall be 2 times as old as you " ; what was the age of each r 

8. A farmer employed 3 men and 3 boys one day for $5, and another day, at 
the same wages, 4 men and 6 boys for ^8 ; what was the daily wages of each ? 

9. Three men. A, B, and C, each have a sum of money in their pockets ; A has 
$3, A and C .together have 3 times as much as B, and B and C together have 11 
times as much as A ; how much have B and C, respectively ? 

10. Smith, Jones, and Brown each have a sum of money at interest at 5 per ct., 
and these sums are to each other as }, i, and 1-6, respectively; the annual income 
of the three sums taken together is $90 ; what is the principal that each on has at 
interest ^ 



The School Commissioner's Tenth Annual Beport of Public Schools of the State 
of Ohio, for the year ending August 31, 1863, sets forth the condition of the Schools 
as gratifying. Mr. £. £. White is an able school officer. 

We have received the Bieport of the School Committee of the town of Bristol. 
The report is an able paper, and deserves to be generally read, - Joshua Kendall, 
Esq., is the Chairman. 
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I^ESIDENT EDITORS^ DEPARTMENT. 



BE-XTNION AND IiEVEE OF THE HIGH SOHOOIi ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual ReOnion of the Providence High School AsBOciation took place 
Wednesday evening, April 20, at the hall of the Infantry Armory. A large number 
of the past members of the school were in attendance, and made the occasion a 
pleasant and joyous one. 

Mr. Daniel T. Lyman, the President, welcomed the members to the pleasantries 
of the occasion in well chosen words, and introduced Mr. J. Erastus Lester, who 
very happily addressed the Association. After an appropriate introduction, he spoke 
of the objects of the reOnion, substantially as follows : 

<* Summoned from the various walks of life, we have come up here to enjoy an hour 
of social festivities, to meet together where we can greet the friends of youth and 
mingle in happy recollections the memories of our High School days. Many are the 
happy hours which we have passed within that dear old High School building on 
yonder hill, and with fondness and with love our minds recur to the memories of its 
classic halls. 

« We have now left the High School, and are in the great arena of life, to do bat- 
tle for ourselves, to make a destiny. Scenes are changed, our thoughts, our aspira- 
tions, our sentiments, all are changed. Daily we are brought into contact with the 
stem realities of life, which seem at times to baffle our best energies. Let us make 
a high and noble purpose the mainspring of our lives ; let us place our beacon light 
high up in the heavens, that it may peer brightly above the clouds and the darkness 
of corruption and sin which surrounds us. Keep truth, justice and honor upon our 
side, and a life of usefulness in our appropriate sphere awaits us all. 

« While we enjoy our social hour, let us not forget those whose faces were once 
so familiar, who are now far away upon the battle-field in fierce confiict for the honor 
of their country's flag. As they went forth from our midst, our best wishes and 
earnest prayers accompanied them. They may be assured that though absent long, 
stiU they have a place in our memory^ and a prayer from our heart of hearts goes 
out for their safety ; 

* The life we lire we live for thee, . 
Columbia, fair Colombia,' 

and buckling on their armor, they forsook their homes to do battle in their nation's 
service. We cherish the hope and breathe the prayer that this fratricidal war, delug- 
ing our common country in blood, and carrying desolation into so many households, 
may soon be ended, that our comrades la the field may be' returned to us, to friends, 
and in safety ; and that our bleeding country may yet emerge from this sad conflict 
a united and prosperous people, and that all our free institutions guarantying to us 
our dearest rights, for which our ancestors fought upon the historic fields of Eng- 
land, and for which our fathers bled in the sacred battles of the Revolution, may yet 
be saved and confided again to the people's care in all their original beauty and 
purity, 

** Some hav6 laid down their lives upon the battle-field. Their names to us are 
doubly dear, they are the precious jewels of our history, to be garnered up among 
the treasures of our society. As we pass their new-made graves we drop a tear of 
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affection. for the dead, and tarry in silence, for we feel It a sacred spot, — a soldiei^s 
grave. 

*< Such graTM m hii are pilgrims* thrinet^— 
Shrines to no code or creed^oonfined ; 
The Delphian*s Tales, the Falestines, 
The.Meccas of the mind.*' 

<* Let this be to us all a happy meeting, an hour of social festiTity and reunions ; 
let us live for an hour in days that have passed, and ramble among the crumbling 
columns of our youthful memories, culling the choice flowers which bloomed during 
our High School days. And when the hour has sped its course, let us separate ss 
happy as we have gathered, bidding each other God speed in his life- journey, and 
breathing the prayer that we all shall find ourselyers in reOnion when another year 
shall haye rolled around its cycle of time." 

Mr. John R. Dorrance being introduced, deliyered a short but genial poem. Its 
allusions were to the scenes of youth and the associations of school days. 

The following ode was then sung to the tune of « America" : 

Loud make the welkin ring, 
While we in union sing 

Of school days bright ! ^ 

And fresh from memory's bower. 
Hay pleasure crown these hours 
With fairest, sweetest flowers, 

This fesUl night. 

Let trumpet blend with song, 
And Joy the strain prolong, 

Toblepsthepast; 
And let us here to-night, 
In loYe*s true pledge unite :^ 
To keep these seasons bright 

While life shall last. 

Then sweep the Joyous lyre. 
And thrill Mriih life each wire. 

While now we sing»— 
To all the High School band. 
Union of heart and hand; 
''And blessings on our land. 

From God our King ! 

The exercises were interspersed with music by Spink & Greene's Band, whose 
seryices were further c&lled into requisition while youth and beauty mingled in the 
dance. A collation, furnished by Mr. L. H. Humphrey, was served at 12 o'clock. 



Wb haye receiyed the Tenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Schools of the city of Chicago from W. H. Wells, Esq. We shall make extended 
extracts in future numbers. 



EPThb Conyention of School Officers, appointed for the 17th of May, has been 
pos^oned. 



THE 

EHODE ISLAND SCHOOLMASTER. 



VOLUME TEN". NUMBEB SIX. 



THE SOHOLAB AND THE BEBELLION.* 



Theoretical reformers have sometimes shown themselves indifferent 
or incapable in practically enforcing their ideas. The American' 
scholar, however, while he has, in the past, freely given his voice and 
influence in favor of liberty, has also warmly participated in the actual 
struggles of the present war. President Lincoln said, after having 
examined the first regiments which were raised, that he could select 
hjs cabinet from any one of them. A few days ago the Russian 
Admiral seated that the moral and intellectual character of our army 
surpassed that of any in Europe. This result is chiefly owing to the 
efforts of the scholar. The schoolmaster was abroad before the' 
soldier. 

In the higher walks of learning we find the most convincing proofs 
of active patriotism. All of our literary institutions have their " roll 
of honor,'' to which they point with pride. In answer to letters of 
inquiry on this point, we have received, from colleges in all of the 
New England States, statistics which show that they have been most 
earnest in the common cause. Their students have freely gone forth 
to battle, and while many entered as privates, they have taken all 



' * Extracts from an Address delivered hy J. T. Edwards, A. M., at the Annual 
Gathering of Bhode Island Teachers, in ProTidence, Jan. 29th, 1864. 
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ranks, even that of General and Rear Admiral. Probably ninety 
per cent, have risen to be officers. It is safe to say that no army ever 
before contained so many educated men. 

Many of these young heroes who have fallen were full of early 
promise. Winthrop, Steams, — but why name the few when the list 
is so great ? Or why go to a distance for illustration ? Do not we 
who assemble here to-day look in vain for one whose tones were 
familiar to our ears. One whose sterling manhood and fine scholar- 
ship commanded respect, and who poured out his life freely on the 
hard fought field of Newbern. God pity and comfort those who 
mourn his early fall, and may they cherish as a sweet solace the 
memory of his heroism. And now there rises before me the recol- 
lection of an American scholar whose name shines out like one of the 
stars he loved so well. His eloquence is still fresh in your minds. 

" Leaving the earth at will, he soared to heaven, 
And read the glorious visions.of the skies ; 
And to the music of the rolling spheres 
Litelligently listened." 

Unlike the astronomer of old, he was not so engrossed with heavenly 
studies but that he could descend to earth and deeply sympathize in 
the sorrows of his afflicted country. Soon we find him conducting a 
brilliant campaign in the Southwest, and not long after preparing, 
under the most favorable auspices, to win new triumphs on the sea- 
board. But death came, and found him not unprepared. Calmly he 
wrote to his daughter, *' Love God and each other," and Mitchell, 
the scholar, the astronomer, the Christian soldier, passed away. 

The scholar has not only influenced the Rebellion in the field, but 
he has, also, powerfully stimulated public opinion through the press. 
Through this medium he has constantly inculcated the lesson of 
patience. All will remember the intense excitement which followed 
success or defeat in the early part of the war. So violent were these 
that the London Times then prophecied that in less than six months 
our country would be ruled by mob-law. The writer mistook the 
intelligent character of our people, and drew his inferences fi'om 
European data. When our broken and disspirited columns have 
fallen back from Bull Run, Fredericksburg, and other defeats, and 
when the masses were well nigh discouraged, the student of history 
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has pointed them to the great conflicts of the old world, and to the 
reverses in our own early struggle, when for the time right was over- 
borne of wrong. We have accepted the lesson, and our wavering 
determinations have crystalized into an earnest purpose. 

We have seen that the teachings of the scholar in the past have 
been in fevor of universal freedom, that when these have been con- 
ducted to their legitimate issue, he has been consistent with himself 
in sustsuning them in the camp, the study and the school. But a 
heavier task awaits him. The edifice reared by traitorous hands is 
tumbling to ruin. The irresistible logic of events forces us to the 
conclusion that ere long the war will be ended, States will be anxious 
to renew their allegiance to the Union. Then will come the greatest 
danger. Then will arise the temptation to compromise with evil for 
the sake of peace, and so sure as the mistake of our fathers entailed 
upon us the bloody events of the present time, we shall leave for 
others a more terrible conflict than that in which we are now engaged. 
It must not be. Let us learn the lesson of the past. Let the intelli- 
gent patriot be sure that the ship of State is clear of the breakers 
before he sink to repose. 

The labor of the scholar has but commenced when the rebellion 
ends. War is one of the greatest evils which God has suffered to 
afflict humanity. In its path follow death and a weary train of 
mourners. With it flows onward a mighty stream of moral degra- 
dation, sweeping away the old landmarks of virtue, and spreading 
ruin and desolation. The rights of property, cease to be clearly 
defined in thp mind of the soldier ; intemperance becomes a common 
vice, and ceasing to reverence the name of Deity, he rushes into bat- 
tle with cursing, and dies with an oath upon his lips. 

This is no fancy pcture, but, alas ! too true, as all who are familiar 
with the facts know right well. 

Who but the teacher shall counteract these influences, establish 
firmly in the minds of the rising generation those fundamental princi- 
ples of truth and righteousness, and prevent this moral contagion 
from spreading among the communities in which we live ! Here is 
scope for the highest talent and stimulus for the purest patriotism ; 
no higher vocation can be asked, for its object is nothing less than 
to preserve the integrity of our nation and secure to the world the 
blessings of a higher civilization. 
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The profession of arms begets a love for military life. There is 
something in the floating banner, the prancing steed, the thrill of 
battle, which exerts a magic power of fascination over the human 
heart. We forget the groans and agony, the sorrow and desolation. 
It has ever been thus, and the earth deluged with blood from the 
earliest times warns us to beware of this martial spirit. The danger 
is not now, but will come when the war is ended. 

These ambitious leaders, fond of their profession, will seek to em- 
broil the nation in other strifes. Many a soldier will find it difficult 
to return to peaceful toil. 

Should this spirit prevail over wiser counsels, farewell to the gloiy 
of America ; her doom, like that of the eastern monarch, will be 
written upon the walls of her capital, and her end like that of the 
proud republics that have gone before. 

Let the scholar prepare to contend with this. Let him point the 
people to the true sources of national prosperity and happiness. Let 
him awaken a deeper love for knowledge and of art. 

First of all, let him inspire the land with a full appreciation of her 
lofty mission, which is to shine as the light of the world, and bring 
' universal mind to the conception of that law " whose throne is the 
bosom of God, whose voice is the harmony of the world." 



SHOUIiD TEACHING BE A PBOFESSIONP 

Stabt not, kind teachers, at our caption* You are awake. You 
live in the nineteenth century, and in the State of Illinois, whose live 
teachers feel an honest pride in the fact that to h|p belongs the honor 
of being the first to grant State Diplomas — one of the first steps 
toward making teaching a profession, — thanks to Newton Bateman, 
the Horace Man of the West, and his coadjutors. 

We ask this question, because in Chicago three or four Rip Van 
Winkles have, within the last year, shown signs of life and been hon- 
ored with high educational positions, — if being elevated to a station 
for which one is totally unfit, either by culture, taste, or appreciation 
of duty, is an honor. We hear such remarks as these from these 
relics of the past : ' . 
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'* Teaching never has and never can be a profession." 

" We never could see why a talented and enterprising young man 
or woman should engage in it as a permanent employnfent." 

" We taught five or six years, and that was too long." 

Our readers will not understand us as taking issue with this last 
remark. Our sympathies are with the pupils, for we have no doubt 
they would respond with a hearty amen. 

Seriously, it seems to us like questioning first truths. It saps the 
very foundation upon which all progress is based. It discourages 
professional preparation, zeal, and enthusiasm, and makes the business 
of teaching but a stepping-stone to some other calling. Common 
sense dictates that patient, progressive instruction and experience is 
beneficial to the farmer ; and we find that his stock and lands give 
their testimony in favor of the aged man's wisdom, acquired by years 
of labor and numberless experiments. The accumulating wealth of 
the merchant gives its evidence that progress is made in this depart- 
ment by organizing the experiences of life into an active power. 
Who would not sooner trust his fortunes to one who had breasted the 
stem realities of many a commercial crisis than to an adventurous 
speculator ? To whose care do we intrust those near and dear to us 
in hours of sickness and peril ? Do we regard professional knowledge 
as of any use to them ? Do we call for counsel the young physician, 
or the old ? And when we take a ticket in the lottery of the law, 
with all of its uncertainties, do we pay our money to Youth and In- 
experience, or to him who has spent years in the study and practice 
of his profession ? For guidance and direction in those things that 
pertain to our spiritual interests, do we not lean on him who has 
drunk deeply at the fountain of knowledge, and been strengthened 
by the trials incident to human life ? 

In every department of life, adaptation, qualification, and success- 
ful application, are sought and found more frequently among the old 
than the youiig. Can it be that guiding and controlling mind requires 
less preparation and study, and accumulated knowledge, organized 
into a faculty, than any other profession, and that in the work youth 
alone is successful ? In family government we have sometimes seen 
the order reversed, but have never been able to appreciate the benefits 
derived from the change. 

But why pursue this part of our subject further ? If teaching 
should not be a profession, then have the labors of such men as 
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Horace Mann, Pierce, Barnard, Page, Northrop, Philbrick, Bateman, 
Edwards, and a host of others, been misdirected. Surely these men 
do not stand as pigmies beside those who, assuming to act the part of 
guardians of the interests of education, utter sentiments so at vari- 
ance with the spirit of the age : an age when sound educational prin- 
ciples are being disseminated throughout the North; when every 
where in the growing West educational men are vieing with the ma- 
ture East in the application of a higher standard in the employment 
of competent and experienced teachers, the erection of suitable school 
houses, the purchase of apparatus and reference-books, and in all that 
tends to human improvement. 

What we want, to give dignity and permanency to our profession, 
is men for Commissioners, Superintendents, and Boards of Education, 
who are capable of performing their duties. They should be quali- 
fied to examine a teacher or a school. We know that it is sometimes 
remarked that where there is a Superintendent of Schools it is not so 
necessary for the members of the Board of Education to be fitted for 
these duties : ignorant members can listen, and then judge. We only 
remark that those animals noted for length of eass have been rejected 
by our City Railway Company as being too slow for the age, the 
cheapness of keeping them being no inducement for the infliction. 

School Inspectors and Superintendents should visit schools, and 
remain long enough to see if the teacher has merit, and then reward 
it accordingly ; and not, as is too frequently the case, visit the school 
as the humming-bird the flower, for they may not have* the bird's 
instincts. 

Again : Salaries should be such as to induce the best talent to 
enter the profession as a life-calling. A successful teacher should 
secure for his labor a competency to support him in his old age, as 
well as the merchant, the lawyer, and the doctor. It is the duty of 
every teacher to demand it : the people are in favor of it, and all 
school-ofiicers who oppose the claims of justice will cease to misrepre- 
sent the feelings of their constituency. 

The days of " boarding round " are passed : so should the days of 
firee tickets on railways, to lectures, gymnasiums, museums, and other 
places of amusement. There is no good reason why teachers should 
not be able to pay as they go. They are enemies, and disgrace the 
profession, who stand, like Italian beggars, seeking the charities of a 
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community for those who work for half-pay. Justice first. Charity 
afterward. Let those who have zeal labor to secure the former. 

When our best and wisest men take charge of our schools, as mem- 
bers of Boards of Education, they will give their attention to the 
building up of a noble profession. They will have less trouble with 
headstrong teachers, for they will fear ignorance, incompetency, and 
indifierence, more even than the unpardonable sin of introducing 
partizan loyal questions into institutes. — Blinois Teacher. 



A WOBD ABOUT BISTBICT SCHOOIiS. 

We call this an age of progress, a great and an enlightened age, 
and our own nation particularly, is earnestly striving for all that goes 
to make a cultivated and learned people. • 

The mighty engine that moves the vast power that throbs in the 
souls of the millions of our land, is the common school. Its silent, but 
mighty influences strengthen the nerves and sinews of the nation, and 
send its children forth armed more strongly to resist oppression in all 
its forms, and to build up the fair fabric of national renown and 
virtue. 

Some of the wisest and best men of our land, have, — as their own 
words attest, — laid the foundation of their greatness in the District 
School. 

There the rich and poor, the high and the low, the genius and the 
dunce, meet on a level, and all are pointed in the same direction ; but 
there the similarity ends. Like the racers in the olden games, thfey 
simultaneously leave the starting place, but not alike do they reach 
the goal. In the mental contest, we discern as great dissimilarities, 
as did the ancient judges in the development of limb and muscle ; 
but it is too often the case, that the child of genius is also the child of 
poverty^ and oftimes to the District School alone, can he look for aid 
and assistance in his earlier studies. 

We now ask. Should aid and assistance be given to advanced 
pupils in our DistricTt Schools ? Nor is this an apocryphal question. 

The District scholars are often debarred from the privileges of the 
High Schools. We say debarred, for the distance of a very few miles 
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is often as effectual a barrier as would be by-laws and regulations, 
and when they come to the doors of the District School, seeking ad- 
mittance and assistance, shall we say to them, Our common school 
system forbids your entering here ; you have passed through this 
tread-mill round, and must go where the halls of learning are higher, 
and its doors are wider ; our common school system rejects you? 
System, indeed ! Far be it from us to disparage system^ but we do 
say that it is but a skeleton, and it must be clothed with the muscles 
and tissues of sense and discrimination, or else, like all other skeletons, 
it will be but the token of death in this world of life and activity. 
Our common schools should not be made a Procrustean bed, where 
the expanding intellects are cut off, and kept within a very Umited 
range of very elementary books. 

We know that some people object to having the higher branches 
taught at all in the District School. But if the school is for the Dis- 
trict, why should it not meet the wants of the District ? 

It is a truth, that the earnest, working teachers of our High 
Schools are commended by their employers, for the extra labor and 
extra hours given to their pupils for their advancement ; and it is 
also a truth, that the teachers of our District Schools have been 
BLAMED by theirs, for doing the same thing. 

As if the immortal minds of the district were worth less than those 
of the town or city ! 

If an advanced scholar in a District, or any other school, requires a 
few minutes aid during recess, or at the close of a session, and through 
the inability of the teacher to render such assistance, or by interfer- 
ring with systems, it is denied, the teacher or the school system must 
be very poor, and progress slow and doubtful. 

•Let us hope that such instances are few, and such systematizers rarely 
found. Our common schools should have a broad and deep founda- 
tion, for the glorious superstructure, even the growing minds of this 
mighty empire of the West ; and good Scripture measure, " pressed 
down, shaken together, and running over," should be given to all. 

There is, there can be no harm, in placing before the pupils in our 
District Schools occasional glimpses of the illuminated pages of the 
book of knowledge, and they may then feel an incitement to look 
farther for themselves. Show them some of the* wonders of Natural 
Science. Let them know that there is something beyond their common 
studies, and perhaps some latent talent will be brought forth, some 
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donnant energy may be aroused, that but for the impetus thus given, 
would have groped on in darkness, unmindful even of its own 
existence. 

An extra hour may be demanded, and the moments of intermission 
all too quickly consumed, but the labor thus bestowed brings its own 
rest and reward. 

Some of the happiest hours, and those of the most intense rest the 
writer of this has ever known, have been thus passed, and their 
memory will remain while the pulses of the heart and brain keep 
time, and when systematized systems are lost in the chaos of the past. 

ANNIE ELIZABETH. 

Bristol, April 22d, 1864. 

[Wb are pleased to see the sunlight from an old familiar pen-point. We had feared 
that the muse had fled the presence of our old friend, Annie Elizabeth, so long had 
she kept her silence. But her lines come again. We greet them with many a 
smile.— Eds.] 



MAT LEAVES. 

BEAUTiFtTii as seems the sunlight. 
To the eyes from darkness drawn, 

So to me, the sweet, fresh leaflets 
Seem the opening of the dawn. 

Each young buin and tree seems vying 
With the trees of older growth, 

Which shall wear the freshest garment. 
Which assume the most of youth. 

Soil green leaves and leaf-buds tender. 
Mixed with here and there a flower ; 

Others— darker, richer — cluster 
Like the entrance to a bower. 

Vines low-bending bear their burden ; 

Ash and maple spread their arms ; 
Bich young grass the lawn is clothing ; 

Scarcely know I which most charms. 

Charm they all with sweet abundance. 
Fresh and fair like all God's gifts : 

Seem they — ^as when storms have driven- 
Seems the deep blue through the rifts. 
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LeaTM of erery fhal^e md textare^ 
Finely formed, minutely veined ; 

In each one some new thing find I, 
In this tendril nicely trained, 

In this twig bent thus — and this one 
Having such a graceful oarve ; 

Drooping o'er and striving upward, 
Bach ftome purpose has to serve. 

Charming are the leaves in May-time, 
Beautifal in tint and shade : 

May their beauty serve to guide tis — 
Guide us to the One who made. 

JScUuate, R, L, May 18, 1864. 



Faunus. 



THE NATIONAL ASBO0IATION.-^TS IiABOB JLSXJ} AIM. 

There have now been five sessions of the National Teachers' 
Association. In point of numbers and extent of country represented 
by it, it is clearly deserving the title National — as every one knows 
who attended its last meeting. Th^ influence which it has exerted 
in advancing the interests of education has kept even pace with the 
Increase of its membership. A common understanding and unity of 
action have arisen which are beginning to modify local systems and 
practices, to their material improvement. A mutual acquaintance 
and community of feeling have been established between the educa- 
tors of our country, the teachers' profession has been elevated, and a 
national spirit of education has been encouraged. 

These are among the results which have naturally arisen from the 
annual gathering-together of the educational minds of the nation. 
But, aaide from these, has there been any progressive step taken which 
the association can claim as the result of its own special labors? 
Movements for educational reform in the various State systems have 
very generally been initiated by similar gatherings of the teachers of 
those States, and they may justly claim the credit of introducing very 
many of the improv^oients which have been l^rought about by State 
legislation. Is there no similar ground for the National to occupy ? 
Or is there no need of the recognition and encouragement of the 
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great work o{ education bj the national goveminent as. there has been 
by many of the State constitationB and legislatures 7 

There is still room for great improvement in the systems of those 
States which are the most advanced, while in many of the States the 
system is yet to be devised, or, if there is one, it is very imperfectly 
defeloped. There is, besides, the vast area of the Territories, rapidly 
being settled and calling upon the experience of older States to assist 
in forming their mstitutions. The great work of establishing methods 
of education in our country is as yet barely commenced, to say 
nothing of the labor of improving and perfecting those already 
existing. 

In view of these facts, there arises an important question, whether 
there should not be established some centre of accumulation and dis- 
tribution, which might materially assist in advancing the work, and 
whether this agency ought not to be established by national authority 
and sustained by government patronage. Some of the European 
nations consider the Minister of Education to be at the head of one of 
the most important departments of state. Should it be the case that 
in our own government, whose prosperity is proportioned to the 
intelligence of its people, there is not so much as a national bureau of 
education ? 

These suggestions are thrown out with a hope that they may 
receive the attention which their importance demands, from those in 
charge of the National Association. — Illinois Teacher. 



StrOOESS IN TEACHING. 



COKCLUDXD. 



Perhaps no one subjeqt causes more anxiety to teachers, especially 
to those who are young, than methods of punishment for offences in 
school. 

The teacher meets with every variety of character, both among the 
parents and in the school. Some favor corpocal punishment, others 
consider it a barbarous rdic of the past, and a rescart never to be 
appealed to* 
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' We do not propose here to discuss this point, but though we think 
it may be resorted to at times with profit, yet for the most part it 
should be avoided if possible. 

Pupils will not love a teacher who is inflicting corporeal punishment 
habitually, and yet a teacher of tact may adopt some other method 
which will accomplish the same, and yet be esteemed by all. TU^re 
is such a feeling connected with the word whippingy that all other 
means should be tested before that is tried. 

But as some practical reader may ask, What is the substitute ? we 
reply that in some cases there may be none, but for a large majority 
may be. 

Every teacher should adopt some method by which each pupil's 
deportment may be reported to his parents each week. This has a 
very beneficial influence with most pupils. We have seen many a 
pupil restrained from disorder by the fact that " deportment low " 
might be returned at the close of the week. Let not the teacher 
think it a useless labor. 

Another method, in addition to the above, is to have pupils write a 
composition, long or short, according to the nature of the oflence, to 
be read before the school ; or define on paper a certain number of 
words, either from their reading books or dictionary, to be handed in 
for slight oflences. 

The practice of *' stopping after school " we do not like, but it is 
generally prevalent, we think. 

We only throw these out as hints. The teacher must be his own 
guide, but we would not fail to impress upon all the fact that parents 
and scholars will endure with considerable patience and good feeling, 
a punishment really more severe, in order to avoid what is known as 
** corporal punishment." 

The teacher must learn from others, read books and take an educa- 
tional joumaL He cannot always remain within his own narrow 
circle and yet be " up with the times." Progress marks the course 
of life in every profession, and in the art of teaching no less than in 
other occupations. He should, then, visit the best schools of his State, 
and not be slow to adopt improvements. 

If we mistake vnot, there is naturally developed in the teacher an 
imperative bearing, even in his intercourse with others besides his 
pupils. So accustomed is he, in his daily occupation, to giving orders, 
that if not on guard, it becomes an ingredient in his everyday inter- 
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conrse with others. This must be guarded against-, for few will 
understand its cause or be sufBcientlj charitable to the offender. 

As there is no royal road to learning, so there is none to success in 
teaching. We cannot mark out a path for one to follow, and ensure 
him success. 

The successiul teacher must be a man of observation, good judg- 
ment, tact and talent ; a student of books, of nature, and of charac- 
ter. He must possess a love for his work, for youth, and for improve- 
ment. He must be independent, careful and firm. 



SITPEBIlTTEinDENT»S QITABTBBLY BEPOET. 



Office of thb SvpssnrTKimBKTi PBOviDEircB, May 6, 1864. 
To the School Committee of the City of Providence : 

Gentlemen : — Our schools have suffered the past term from the 
great number of changes that have taken place both among teachers 
and pupils. Several teachers have been compelled to leave their 
schools on account of ill health, and some have resigned to accept of 
more lucrative situations. And the demand for labor has been so 
great and so remunerative that parents have often been induced to 
take their children from school long before they had completed the 
course of instruction prescribed. Most parents live long enough to 
regret deeply their folly and want of foresight in removing their 
children too early from school unless they are compelled to do so by 
a stern necessity. There have also been several exciting subjects 
before the public, which have distracted the minds of teachers and \ 
pupils, so that it was not expected that the examinations would be as 
satisfactory as in previous terms, but the results have been much bet- 
ter than was expected. While a few schools have suffered, the 
majority have maintained their former high character. Some branches 
of study have been better taught than ever before. Penmanship and 
Geography have received special attention, and many of the Gram- 
mar and Intermediate Schools are deserving of high commendation 
for the great proficiency that has been made in these studies. 

There has been a marked improvement in the government and dis- 
cipline of our schools the pa^t year. Corporeal punishments have 
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been less frequent and verj seldom seyere. There yet remains mncb 
to be done to increase the moral power of the teacher, and to render 
an appeal to i^ysical force less necessary. There has not alwap 
been that mutual active cooperation between parents and teachers 
that ought to exist to secure the best results. The relation betwe^ 
them should be of the most confidentisd and iamiliar dbaracter. 'thej 
are now too prone to regard each other witli sospidon and distrust 
Parents, fix>m their willingness to listen to any and all camplaimts that 
are brought to them by their children, often unconsciously become so 
prejudiced and blasted in their judgments as to condemn teachers, 
without even carefully examining into the truth or £dsehood of the 
charges brought against them. And teachers are not always as con- 
ciliatory and courteous as they might be, when parents make inquiries 
of them in regard to the instruction of their children or their mode 
of discipline. 

Our schools would be very much benefitted by more frequent visits 
of parents during the term. The records show that but few ever 
enter our schools except at some examination. This ought not so to 
be. In no better way can parents show their deep interest for the 
wel&re of their children than by often listening to their recitations in 
the schooWoom. Teachers are thu3 encouraged in their arduous 
work, and pupils are stimulated to greater diligence in their studies. 
In one of the best schools I ever visited, it was the custom for some 
one of the parents to visit the school almost every day. By such fre- 
quent visits parents will be able to judge for th^nselves, not only of 
the capacity of the teacher to govern the school, but his method of 
instruction, his fidelity in the discharge of his duties ; and particularly 
will they become acquainted with the trials and difficulties thiat teach- 
ers have to encounter ; and instead of listening to every fancied wrong 
reported, and often exaggerated by the aggrieved sufferer, they will 
be able to ascertain the whole truth before forming an opinion in any 
particular case. Where there is perfect harmony between parents 
and teachers there is seldom any difficulty in the discipline of the 
school. 

There are also duties and defects in teaching of which teachers 
should often be reminded. The besetting sin of many teacheis is 
their proneness to ridicule their pupils, to make invidious comparisons^ 
and to provoke them to wrath by bitter sarcasms and vulgar epithets. 
I have referred to this subject before, and I regret to say that it is 
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still practiced in some of oor schoob. To succeed, a teacher must 
gain the confidence and affections of his pnpils. He may have the 
most splendid talents, the most profound and exact knowledge, and 
may be earnestly devoted to his vrork, but without this, the most vital 
element to success will be wanting. And this can be secured only by 
a kind, urbane and courteous manner in the school-room. There 
must be some sunshine in a teacher's soul, a warm and glowing sym- 
pathy that will excite corresponding feelings in his pupils. If he is- 
cold, distant, and repulsive, he can never reach the heart. And if he 
would enkindle any enthusiasm or enforce any zeal into his pupils, 
there must go forth a kind of magnetic influence to every member of 
the school ; and the tones of his voipe and the expression of his coun- 
tenance must indicate the kind and sympathetic spirit within. An 
irritable, nervous teacher, who is ever fretting and scolding at every 
omission or neglect of duty, has no moral power whatever in his 
school. The most succes^ul disciplinarians are those who are calm, 
equable in temper, kind and dignified in their intercourse with their 
pupils, firm and decided in maintaining the right, and who can admin- 
ister reproof and correction without giving offence. This should be 
the constant aim and study of every teacher. 

There are also other faults from which some of our best teachers 
are not always entirely free. It is not a rare thing to hear, even in 
the school-room, errors in pronunciation and in the use of language. 
The rules of orthoepy and of grammar, which pupils are required to 
learn accurately, are violated almost every day. Such faults should 
be avoided. Teachers should be models in thdr schools in everything 
that pertains to elegant scholarship. A correct standard of pronun- 
ciation should be on every teacher's table, and ccmsulted daily. Low 
obsolete and cant phrases should never form any part of the teacher'* 
vocabulary. These should be most assiduously guarded against* 
Kone but the most refined and chaste language should ever be used 
in school. None other should be tolerated in teachers or pupils. 

One of the most obvious defects in oqr schools at the present time 
is the want of a clear and distinct enunciation in reading and speak- 
ing. There is no higher accomplishment than the ability to read and 
speak with ease, distinctness and gracefiil utterance. This can be 
acquired by all by proper culture. It should be commenced in our 
lowest schools and continued by daily training through the whole 
course. Several teachers hav^ already given special attention to this 
subject with satisfectory results. 
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The number of pupils admitted the piBt term is much smaller than 
usual. Nearly four hundred have left for the Catholic schools. One 
room has already been closed in State street, and one in Walling 
street ; and it will be necessary to close two more in these schools the 
nqxt term. 

There has been some increase in the number of pupils in the Third 
Ward, which will require the opening of the lower room in the 
Engine House on Transit street. 

The school in Federal street has been so much diminished by 
removal, that the proposed enlargement of that building can be 
deferred to another year. 

It becomes my painful duty to announce the death of one of our 
most valued teachers. Miss Ann M. Angell, Principal of the Ring 
Street Primary School, after a brief illness, has been, in the midst of 
her labors, called to her reward. Few teachers have possessed rarer 
qualities of the intellect or of the heart. Few have left behind them 
more endearing recollections, to be cherished by their surviving fi-iends. 

The reports from all the schools furnish the following statistics : 
The whole number registered is 7,694 ; 243 have been received into 
the High School, 2,045 into the Grammar Schools, 1,947 into the 
Intermediate, and 3,459 into the Primary Schools. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

Daniel Leach, SupL of Public Schools. 



Punctuation. — ^Previous to 1520, there were no stops in books, 
and all languages, whether printed or in manuscript, were, like the 
Hebrew, without punctuation. The colon was introduced in 1580, 
and the semi-colon in 1599. In leases and other documents they are 
never used, because a single dot, misplaced, may alter the intended 
sense of an instrument, and lead to quarrels and trouble, and above all 
to a lawsuit. The contract made for lighting the town of Liverpool 
in the year 1819, was declared void because of the misplacing of a 
comma in the advertisement, which ran thus : " The Ic^ps at present 
are about 4050, and have in general two spouts each^ composed of not 
iess than twenty threads of cotton,''^ The contractor would have pro- 
ceeded to furnish each lamp with the said twenty threads ; but this 
being but half the usual quantity, the commissioners discovered that 
the diflFerence arose from the comma rfoUo wing instead of preceding 
the word each. The parties agreed to annul the contract. 
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PENMANSHIP.-ITS THEOKY AND PBACTICE. 
Fourth Artiole. — Fositioxx and Fen-Holding. 

BY H. W. ELLSWORTH. 



Great importance is justly attached to position in vrriting, as upon it depends, in 
a great degree, the power of execution. Proper moyements can only result from 
proper position of the parts employed in the production ; and if a correct position 
is adopted at the outset, and maintained throughout, proper execution must be the 
result. Inattention to position is apt td be followed by the worst consequences, and 
often the evU done is without remedy from the fixedness of habit. 

The rules usually giTen for position and pen-holding are founded on some pur- 
poses to be attained, and th^se are chiefly parallelism and Jullness of stroke, and the 
avoidance of awkward, fatiguing, or unhealthy attitudes. 

The arbitrary and continued enforcement of such rules in the vain hope that all 
these desirable results must flow therefrom, has reduced writing to an exercise 
mechanical enough, and it is not strange that the opinion should become prevalent 
that writing was a purely mechanical art; for, observation of the common 
methods of teaching must tend to confirm it. 

Nor is it strange that the same instruction should produce an exaggerated idea of 
the importance of pen-holding, until the instances are numerous in which anxious 
pupils are found, straining every nerve to get the pen into an undefined position of 
correctness, while laboring under the conviction that were they so fortunate as to 
attain such a position, all difficulties would immediately vanish, and they would 
become at once accomplished penmen ; when in reality they were all the while only 
model exemplifications of the arbitrary rule ! 

On the other hand, multitudes are found who aver that they cannot become good 
writers because they ** never could hold the pen correctly, and have long since given 
up all attempts at model pen-holding," and hold the pen in the most convenient 
way. These last are good writers, or rather pen-holders, without knowing it; while 
the first must undergo a similar experience before any satisfactory progress can be 
made. 

Such hallucinations are not confined to pupils of any particular age, class or 
locality; but are the manifest and wide-spread result of the arbitrary enforcement 
of general rules. The fact is that in general, all efforts to produce good writers by 
means purely mechanical, can never supercede the necessity of a correct knowledge 
of Form and Movement ; and unless the pupil is taught to aim at some other object 
than the ear or shoulder, little good can be expected from such methods of instruc- 
tion.* ' 

Let it not be inferred that I would^not have, and insist upon, the rigid observance 
of a general rule for position, in teaching, especially among careless or awkward 



* Hon. Horace Mann, in speaking of the excellent writing- observed in the Prussian schools, says 
that " it cannot be attributed in any degree to a better manner of holding the pen, for I never saw so 
great a proportion of cases in any schools where the pen is so awkwardly held. This excellence 
must be referred in a great degree to the universal practice of learning to draw contemporaneously 
with learning to write.'* 
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subjects ; but the objection is against the arbitrary enforcement of such a rule, as 
though entire success or failure depended upon the observance of that particular 
thing, dissipating every other thought from the mind of the pupil, and rendering it 
the all-absorbing one. 

Such a rule for general guidance must be founded upon a careful analysis of the 
construction and tendencies of the arm, the hand, and the pen ; together with the 
end to be attained in their use. 

The forearm contains two bones, the radius and the ulna, which are so combined 
as to allow the radius or upper bone to revolve around the ulna, producing a rotary 
motion of the hand. If we try the experiment, we shall find that we cannot roll 
the upper part of the arm, nor revolve the fingers, as we do the forearm. 

With beginners in writing, the tendency is, to adopt this rolling of the forearm, 
instead of turning it, which is the correct method. This, then, is the obstacle to be 
overcome in making the Progressive movement of writing ; for, if the arm rolls over 
toward the right, the pen is first thrown upon the right nib or prong and then quite 
off the paper ; reducing writing to a succession of gyrations of the arm not unlike 
boring. 

This tendency can be overcome in two ways ; either by the enforcement of an 
arbitrary rule for the direction of the pen, or by making correct position a necetsity, 
by requiring continuous movements, which cannot be executed by rolling the hand 
or stretching the fingers ; while the arm is not allowed to be lifted.* 

Sometimes, instead of rolling the arm, it is kept uniformly upon its edge, resting 
on the ulna or lower bone. This causes the pen to point to the extreme right, and 
the letters produced have an extreme slope. The objection to holding the pen in this 
manner is less serieus in writing an unshaded than a shaded hand ; though it is 
destructive to both the pen and the legibility of the writing. The distance of the 
resting point of the arm from the side also affects the slant of writing. When near 
it increases the slant, and when farther away it diminishes it. 

There is another fault equally pernicious, producing the same difficulty as rolling 
the arm, viz., rolling the pen in the fingers. This is sometimes sought to be prevent- 
ed mechanically, by flattening the top of the handle to a thin blade, or by attaching 
projections to the holder where the fingers cross it. A slender stick or knitting 
needle, so fastened as to prevent the hand from rolling to the right, has likewise been 
employed by several successful teachers, to prevent rolling the forearm. An inven- 
tion constructed upon this same principle and for this purpose, styled the « Spenee- 
rian Penman's Hand Brace,*' has recently been introduced to the public by the 
** Holbrook School Apparatus Company." Such contrivances, though preferable to 
the arbitrary enforcement of rules to accomplish the same end, because not requiring 
constant attention from the pupil, are to be regarded rather as evidences of the 
ingenuity of their inventors, than a permanent benefit in the acquisition of the art, 
for their number may be unlimited, and their employment tends to complicate an 
instrument whose general use is dependent upon its simplicity. 

The following directions for Position are framed to secure the objects explained in 
the preceding remarks. These are all that are deemed necessary if strictly observed : 



* The latter method has been foaod by far the most suocessfal in th« author's experience in teach- 
ing. To develop this principle, he has Movement Exercises en^aved in his Copy Books, directly 
under the formal copy, which enables the study of Form, correct Movement and Fen-Holding to 
progress together. 
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1. BoBY. — Sit with the body erect, and square in front of the table or desk, 
slightly touching it without pressure. 

II. Abms. — 1. Place the left arm, half bent, upon the desk parallel with the edge. 
2. Then rest the right arm, half bent, upon the desk, just forward of the elbow, 
and at least four inches from the right side, so that the arms will form a square m 
front of the body. 

III. Paper. — With the left hand, place the sheet square in front of the right 
hand, and always keep the edges parallel with the sides of the square formed by the 
arms. 

IV. Pen. — 1. Second Fmger. — Take the pen in the right hand, placing the second 
finger under the end of the holder, so that the pen-holder will cross it at the root of 
the nail, and support the pen. 

2. First Finger. — Place the first finger on the holder so that its ends will be 
exactly over where the pen crosses the second finger. 

3. Thumb, — Place the end of the thumb against the side of the holder, opposite 
the first joint of the fore finger. You are now in the correct writing position, and 
have only to bear in mind the following 

HINTS ON POSITION AND PEN-HOLDING. 

1. The best position for sitting is square before the table or desk. It is equally 
correct, proper and desirable to turn either the right or the left side to the desk or 
table as a relief, provided always, that the paper is kept at right angles to the forearm. 

2. When writing, lean gently forward, but do not bend. Support the weight of 
the body by the left arm so far as it is necessary to be supported by either. 

3. Never allow the pen-holder to rest in the hollow between the thumb and 
hand, but keep it against the joint where the first finger unites with the hand. 

4. The first two fingers must be stretched out to their full length, and separate 
from the last two, which should be half shut, and support the hand upon the cor- 
ners of their nails. Never allow the joints of the thumb or fingers to bend intoard, 

6. Both points of the pen should press alike upon the paper. A rough mark 
tells us when it is wrong, a smooth one when it is right. 

6. The edge of the hand must never touch the paper; but the arm and hand to- 
gether form a slight arch or bridge from the rest near the elbow to the tips of the 
third and fourth fingers : never allow the wrist to touch anything, 

7 When these hints are carried out, nofiesh will touch the paper. 

It will be noticed by reference to the foregoing directions, and the accompanying 
engraving, that the method of holding the pen between the fingers here shown, dif' 
fers radically from the common teaching, the second finger being allowed to drop 
under the end of the holder instead of being held against the side of the holder. 
This, it will be noticed, is the natural tendency, and one which should not be check- 
ed in teaching pupils. Writing performed with the pen in this position slants leas 
by several degree than when held in the old fashioned ways. 



It is a law of human nature that it must be educated by failures and repetitions ; 
a law which is no less imperative in the school-room than in the general eeonomy of 
the world. 
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QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



QUESTIONS 
Becently Submitted to Candidates for Admission to Frovidenoe High Sohool. 

"WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 

1. Subtract five millions twelve thousand four hundred and one and seven 
ten- thousandths, from twenty millions sixty-seven thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-six and fifty-two ten-thousandths, and divide the remainder by three-hundred 
millionths. 

2. Multiply 24 1-5 times .08 1-5 by .02} times 365 and divide the product by 
4 1-6 times .0067. 

3. What is the least common multiple of 12^, 64, 18, 7|, and 14. 

4. A merchant sold i of his cotton at an advance of 15 per cent., ^ at a loss of 
12 per cent., ^ at a loss of 10 per cent. How must he sell the remainder that he 
may gain 20 per cent, by the whole transaction ? 

5. A lawyer collects a debt lor a client and keeps 5 per cent, for his fee and remits 
the balance, $237.50. What was the debt and the fee ? 

6. Paid $261.10, including the cost of policy, $150, for insuring a cargo worth 
$11,800. What was the rate per cent. ? 

7. A's money is 25 per cent, of B's, and 20 per cent, of C's. . C has $40 more 
than B. How much has each ? 

8. A can do a piece of work in 1 1-5 days ; B can do the same work in 2| days ; 
and C can do the same in 3 days ; in what time can they all three finish it, working 
together ? 

9. For what sum must a note be written, payable in 4 months, po that when dis- 
counted at bank at 6 per cent., $640 may be received ? 

10. There is a lot of land in the form of a parallelogram containing 1200 rods, 
and the distance round it is 140 rods. What is the diagonal distance between its 
opposite comers, and what is the length of each side ? 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

1. How many gold dollars ought a broker to give for a hundred dollar U. S. 
note, and how much in the postal currency, when gold is worth $1.80 in the U. S. 
currency ? 

2. If 15 per cent, is gained in selling fiour at $9.20 a barrel, what did the flour 
cost ? 

3. A farmer had 100 sheep in two pastures ; in one pasture he had 4 less than 
three- fifths of the number in the other pasture ; how many were there in each 
pasture ? 

4. A fam^er bought a horse and saddle for $160. If two-thirds of the price of 
the horse be added to half the price of the saddle, \he sum will be 2^ times the 
price of the saddle ; what was the cost of each ? 

5. If a merchant gain 15 per cent, on 25 per cent, of his goods, and 10 per cent, 
on 30 per cent, of his goods, and lose 20 per cent, on 25 per cent, of his goods, how 
must he sell the remainder to gain 12 per cent, on the whole ? 
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6. BequiTed the tine when 2 1-5 times the time past noon is two-thirds of the 
time to midnight. 

7. If goods are bought for } of their yalne, and sold at 12i per cent, more than 
their yalue, what is the :gain per cent. ? 

8. If, from 2i times a number we subtract one-half the number, four-fifths of 
the number, the remainder will be 8 less than twice the number. What is that 
number ? 

9. The head of a tsh is one-twelfth of its entire length, its body is three-fourths 
of its entire length, and its tail is 2 feet longer than its head ; what is the whole 
length of the fish ? 

10. The base of a right-angled triangle is one-third of the sum of the perpen- 
dicular aad hypotbenuse, and the simi of the length of the three sides is 30 feet ; 
what is the length of each side ? 



1. Write the plural of genius, folio, cameo, solo, cargo, wharf, turf, sheaf, 
•tamen, crisis, bandit. 

2. Compare near, old, late, fiur, ill. 

3. Name the principal parts of the yerbs buy, chide, drink, fiy, hide, lay, lie (to 
vecline), shrink, sew, sow. 

4. Give the passive form, the efnphatic form, and the progressiye form of the 
Terb to remd, 

6. State the auxiliary yerbs in the present tense. 

6. Parse the following words in italics : It is my duty as a pupil to obey my 
teacher. 

7. I heard of his being a braye soldier, I knew him to be a good man, 

8. ** Near yonder copse where once the garden smiled." 

9. Analyze the following sentences, and parse the words in italics : He is about 
to sell his house. He is too wise not to knew when to buy, 

10. Correct the following examples : Can you learn me to write. The garment 
was neatly sown. I neyer before saw such large trees. A Lecture on methods of 
teaching Grammar at 10 o'clock. He laid down to- take a nap. I measured the lot 
with a pole ten foot long. The lot is 25 foot front. Seyeral chimnies were blowa 
down. 

OEOGBAFHY. 

1. Name the riyers that flow into the gulf of Mexico. 

2. Name the eastern branches of the Mississippi riyer beginning on the north. 

3. Name fiye of the largest cities of South America, in the order of their popu- 
lation. 

4. What are the principal seaports in South America, on the Atlantic coast ? 

5. Locate and describe fiye of the chief towns in France. 

6. What riyers in Asia flow south ? 

7. Name fiye of the largest cities in Africa in the order of their population. 

8. Locate and describe Fort Mahon, Biga, Cronstadt, Archangel, and Odessa. 

9. Giye the latitude and longitude of Washington, Chicago, New Orleans, 
Hayana, Lima, Rome, Maderia, Calcutta, St. Petersburg. 

10. Describe the route from London to Calcutta and Hongkong. 
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HISTOKY. 

1. Give an accoant of Sir Walter Kaleigh. 

2. GWe an accoant of the settlement of Virginia. 

3. Give the reasons for the banishment of Roger Williams from Massachusetts.. 
4« Describe the e£fect of witchcraft in Massachusetts. 

6. Give an account of King Philip's war. 

6. Mention the early efforts made in Massachusetts, ia favor of education. 

7. Name the principal events in 1777, and give an account of the battle of 
Brandywine. 

8. Name the priaeipal events in 1779, and give an accoant of the depreciation of 
paper currency. 

9. Describe the battle of Camden. 

10. Give an account of Washington's resigning his commission. 



Parole, utensil, crystalline^ feud, recluse, profuse, irresistible, negotiate, annunciate, 
vitreous, spurious, deprecate, predicate, syllogism, sillabub, architect, strychnine, 
architrave, catechumen, chrysolite, amphictyonic, eleemosynary, ipecacuanhai, 
huguenot, halcyon, syzygy, sibylline, infringement, vermilion, weevils, murrain,, 
chalybeate, guaiacum, katydid, ossicle, euthanasy, esoteric, cachexy, thralldom, 
surcharge, rebellious, colonelcy, quinine, reconnoissance, opodeldoc, pansy, odyle, 
sieve heliotrope, vi»ccinate. 



HOW A FBESrDESiEn? IS NOMINATED AND EIiECTED. 

It is of the very first importance that the children in our public schools should be 
well versed in the history of our country, and that they also be instructed in the 
fundamental principles of our form of government, and the manner of electing^ 
officers, both State and National. We do not intend to ask any questions about 
who will be made our next President, but shall simply put a few queries concerning 
the manner in which a President is elected. 

Will not all teachers into whose hands this number of the Teacher may fall make 
use of these questions in the school-room ? We are just entering on the preliminary 
skirmishing of a great Presid^itial campaign ; let the boys know something about 
it. If any teachers should find themselves ** stumped," let them go at once to some 
active politician, or address a letter to the legal third of the corps of Kesident Editors. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Do the people of the United States vote directly for a President? 

2. What do you understand by Presidential Electors ? 

3. How is a President nominated ? 

4. What do you understand by a delegate to the National Convention ? 
6. How are such delegates chosen ? 

6. How are the delegates to a State Presidential Convention chosen ? 

7. What is a Primary Election ? 
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8. To how many delegates to the Union National Nominating Convention is 
California [Rhode Island] entitled ? 

9. "Where and when will that Convention be held ? 

10. When and where will the Democratic National Nominating Convention be 
held? 

11. What is meant by the Platform of a Convention ? 

12. Who are talked of as candidates for the office of President of the United 
States ? 

13. What is the White House ? 

14. Who nominate Presidential Electors ? 

15. When are they nominated ? 

16. Who vote for Electors ? 

17. When are Electors appointed ? 

18. How many Electors meet to choose a President } 

19. What is meant by •« Electoral College ? " 

20. To how many Presidential Electors is California [Rhode Island] entitled ? 

21. What is meant by •• Electors at Large ? " 

22. Are the Territories represented in the Electoral College ? 

23. When and where will the Electors meet to cast their ballots for a President ? 

24. When is their vote counted and declared ? 

25. Where and by whom ? 

26. Do all the States appoint their Presidential Electors in the same way ? 

27. AVhat exception to thp general rule ? 

28. By what vote must a President be elected ? 

29. If the Electors fail to choose a President, how is one elected ? 
80. How can the House of Representatives choose a President ? 

31. In the event of an election by the House, how many votes would California 
[Rhode Island] have ? 

32. Within what time must the House elect ? 

33. Should the House fail to elect, who would become President ? 

34. What Presidents have been elected by vote of the House ? 

35. What is meant by the inauguration of the President ? 

36. When and where is the President inaugurated } 

37. What is meant by the ** President's Inaugural ? " 

38. Why was the fourth of March originally selected for the time of inauguration ? 

39. When and where was George Washington inaugurated President ? 

40. What is meant by Washington's Farewell Address ? Have you ever read it ? 

— California Teacher • 



Slated Map Dkawino Cards. — Charles Scribner, 124 Grand street, New York, 
publishes a set of Slated Map Drawing Cards. These have the lines of latitude and 
longitude accurately and permanently drawn. A soft slate pencil should be used, 
and the marks erased without water. Munger's patent rubber is the one designed 
to be used. The pupil may draw the outlines from wall maps a hundred times, and 
not seriously impair the cards. We have used them, and know whereof we speak. 
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NATUBAIi SCIENOE HEAT. JSIO. 3. 

We have noticed how the thermO'dynamie theory accounts for the 
Iieat of combustion by the forcible impact and clashing together of 
the atoms of oxygen with those of the burning substance. The con- 
stant resistance with which the atoms meet from each other, and the 
force with which their motion is arrested, developes an amount of heat 
proportionate to the intensity of the chemical action. Hence to pro- 
duce an intense degree of heat oxygen must be supplied in large 
quantities ; and for this purpose the blacksmith plies his bellows, and 
tall chimneys are constructed in smelting furnaces and iron works. 

The general fact that arrested motion is always attended by the 
development of heat, leads to some very interesting deductions. This 
is specially true in respect to the sun considered as the great, central 
source of light and heat in the Solar System. If the theory of our 
modem philosophers is correct, we are able to furnish a very literal 
answer to the apostrophe of the poet, — 

" Whence are ihy beams, O Sun ; thine everlasting light ? " 

for both these and the attendant heat are exclusively due to retarded 
and arrested motion. 

This conclusion rests upon the assumption that all the space in 
which the planets of our system move is pervaded by a " resisting 
medium ; otherwise all the bodies in the system would continue to 
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move with the utmost regularity. From the observed fact, however, 
that not all do thus move, the conclusion is deemed inevitable that the 
supposed resisting medium has an actual existence ; and by conse- 
quence that all the bodies that revolve about the sun, as their centre, 
traverse constantly diminishing orbits, and s(!re destined by the un- 
changing laws of Nature, at some time, to plunge into the body of 
the sun. At first this may seem startling and improbable. And 
yet it is difficult to say what there is irrational in it. When we are 
assured by the calculations of astronomers, carried out with an aston- 
ishing degree of mathematical precision, that the observed paths of 
fiome comets are becoming obviously shorter during each successive 
circuit, and that masses of matter have been seen actually impinging 
upon the surface of the sun, while in respect to our earth, that its 
orbit has not become perceptibly shorter since the commencement of 
astronomical observation, we may, perhaps, without any intense alarm 
or unreasonable skepticism, attend to what may be said in support of 
the views promulgated. 

First : It is asserted that the astronomer, Encke, proved the ex- 
istence of the assumed resisting medium by the fact that the comet 
which bears his name, completes each successive revolution in a period 
of time diminished by six hours. Hence its orbit must be diminish- 
ing in extent, and it must eventually fall into the sun. Analogy 
would lead us to the conclusion that what is true of this is true of 
the rest of the comets, whose number Kepler asserted to be greater 
than that of the fish in the ocean, although comparatively few are 
visible to the inhabitants of the earth. 

Second : Our System abounds with masses of matter of compara- 
tively small size, governed by the same laws of gravity as the planets 
and comets, and called by Arago, " appropriately," as has been said, 
asteroids. When these enter our atmosphere they appear in the form 
of fire-balls and shooting stars. It has been estimated that the num- 
ber of these which annually approach the earth may be reckoned by 
*' thousands of millions " ; and yet that this immense number must 
be a very small fraction of those which revolve around the sun and 
are destined ultimately to fall upon its surface. That this is not an 
extravagant estimate may be inferred from the fact that during the i 
*' meteoric shower " at Boston, some years since, in nine hours the 
number which fell was estimated at two hundred and forty thousand. 
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Third : The effect of a resisting medium, of whose existence it » 
asserted that scientific men do not entertain a donbt, will be to cause 
tlie bodies which revolve around the sun to approach the centre 
around which they move with a velocity proportionate to their mag- 
nitude and density. Hence these " asteroids,'^ or meteorites, must 
be constantly finding their way to the sun and falling upon its surface^ 
while the orbits of the planets undergo no appreciable diminution. 

Fourth : *' As cosmical masses stream from all sides in immense 
numbers towards the sid^ it follows that they must becon>e more and 
more crowded together aS they approach thereto. The conjecture at 
once suggests itself that the zodiacal light, the nebulous light of vast 
dimensions which surrounds the sun, owes its origin to such closely 
packed asteroids. However it may be, this much i& certain, this phe- 
nomenon is caused by matter which moves according to the same laws- 
as the planets around the sun ; and it consequently follows that the 
whole mass which originates the zodiacal light is continually approach-^ 
ing the sun and falling into it." 

According to this we certainly have here a cause sufficient ta 
account for the light and heat of the sun. The heat produced by 
arresting the motion of such an immense number of the asteroids 
constantly falling into the sun must necessarily be very great. Can 
we, by any possible estimate, even approximately ascertain its amount ? 
It is asserted that, from a course of mathematical reasoning based 
upon the laws of universal gravitation, '' the velocity of a body in 
central motion may easily be determined at any point of its orbit."^ 
The mathematical formulae obtained give sixty geographical miles in 
a second as the least velocity that a body revolving about the sun can 
acquire on reaching its surface, and eighty-five miles in a second as 
the greatest. From another course of mathematical reasoning we 
have the following result : " An asteroid, by its fall into tie sun de- 
velopes from four thousand six hundred to nine thousand two hundred 
times as much heat as would be generated by the combustion of an 
eqnal mass of coal." No such intense degree of heat can be pro- 
duced by mechanical agencies upon the surface of our globe, owing 
to the impracticability of obtaining the requisite velocity. It becomes 
ientirely possible, however, from the velocity acquired by a body whose 
Motion is accelerated by the law of gravity acting through the enor- 
mous distances traversed by bodies in their passage to the sun. Some- 
thing equivalent to this is requisite to account for the actual intensity 
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of heat in the sun's rays as observed at the surface of the earth. The 
power of rays of heat to pass through ** diathermic bodies" corres- 
ponds with the intensity of the source whence it emanates. Now the 
power of the rays of the sun is found to surpass, in this respect, that 
of heat derived from all artificial sources. For example, the temper- 
ature of the sun's rays brought to a focus by a concave mirror is 
diminished only one-seventh or one-eighth by the interposition of a 
glass screen, while the same screen will cut off nearly the whole 
intensity of the heat from luminous rays coventrated from any arti- 
ficial source, although the heat was very inMise at the focus previous 
to the interposition of the screen. Hence we may infer the intensity 
of the source of solar heat ; sufficient, as is estimated, to transform 
platinum, and all the most refractory metals, to vapor. No mere 
chemical action is deemed adequate to the production of such a degree 
of intensity. If solar heat were the result of chemical action, even 
though at its source its intensity might amount to thousands of degrees, 
it would be chiefly absorbed by the atmosphere, and would be scarcely 
perceptible on the surface of the earth. Hence we can see the impor- 
tance of some such source of heat as that of asteroids falling into the 
sun. 

According to the theory of planetary motion under consideration, 
all the masses of matter in our system, from the largest planet to the 
smallest asteroid, must revolve around the sun in spirals of constantly 
diminishing extent. It follows, as we have observed, that they must 
all finally reach the centre, and impinge upon the body of the sun. 
It is computed that the shock produced upon the earth by such a fall 
would instantly transform it to vapor; — that an amount of heat 
would be produced equivalent to that arising from the combustion of 
five thousand and six hundred worlds of pure carbon. The heat of 
the sun, from causes constantly in action, is estimated to be sufficient 
to raise, in one minute, twelve thousand millions of cubic miles of ice- 
cold water to the boiling point ; and that the falling into the sun of a 
single meteorite, produces an amount of heat equal to that of the 
combustion of ten thousand times the same bulk of coal. 

We have not space to consider how the bulk of the sun is affected 
by the mode of producing its light and heat to which our attention I 
has been directed. It has been estimated, on the assumption thair 
these are produced by the combustion of its own substance, that its 
entire mass would be consumed in four thousand six hundred years. 
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The present theory is calculated effectually to relieve any apprehen- 
sion of such a catastrophe. i. f. c. 
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THS T7SE OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

The sweeping assertion is sometimes made, that the great hinder- 
ance to progress in education, next to be overcome, is the use of text- 
books. Many who would not quite assent to this, still feel that in 
the use of a text-book there always lurks some form of superficial 
and shallow teaching. Objections may well be made to the injudic- 
ious use of books; whoever confine themselves closely to the mere 
words of any book, must walk in a narrow path. Still, it seems 
a bold statement which they make, who say, that no one should teach 
who cannot, from his own resources, make a complete treatise upon 
the subject he is teaching ; who could not, if every book were de- 
stroyed, reproduce one containing all that he ought to attempt to 
teach. 

But few would object to the use of text-books in history and geo- 
graphy. The discussion turns principally upon their use in grammar, 
mathematics, and the natural sciences. History and geography can 
be pursued by memorizing all of a book, and still be merely pursued 
but not overtaken. The same is true, more especially, of grammar 
and mathematics. 

A scholar may be able to repeat the words of a grammar verbatim^ 
without knowing enough of the language to construct a paragraph 
correctly ; to recite an arithmetic or geometry as a parrot talks, and 
understand no more of mathematics than the parrot. Hence, as a 
remedy for the defects in education, arising from the misapplication of 
books, some are disposed to recommend more of oral teaching. But' 
this may become formal and mechanical, as well as any other mode. 
The person who cannot teach from books, without losing the ideas in 
the words, will hardly succeed better without books. In fact, many 
who start with the theory that books are not to be used, and written 
rules are to be abjured, find themselves, almost before they know it, 
using rules themselves and giving them to their scholars. They may 
begin with the explanation of a process, perhaps the multiplication of 
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decimal fractions. Nothing is said of any rule at first, and that is 
well. They go on with the class and explain the process of multiply- 
ing 2.5 by 2.5 synthetically ; the scholar readily sees the reason for 
" pointing off" two figures in the product in that particular case. 
Now, after he understands that, and thoroughly comprehends the 
principle, and can illustrate it by examples of any kind that can be 
given, where is the objection to telling him the rule that is laid down 
in our books ? Would any teacher advise that the scholar should be 
required to practice the synthetical method of reasoning in every 
example of multiplication of decimals that may arise in any depart- 
ment of mathematics ? Why not as well, and much better, have the 
rule, ** point off, etc.," and apply it. The same question might with 
reason be put concerning any other of the principles mvolved in . 
mathematics. If the rule is to be given at all, why not as well in the 
accurate, concise, permanent form of a good text-book as any other ? "* 

In teaching geometry, some carry the objection to text-books so far 
that the pupil seems to be robbed of many advantages. Thus a 
teacher begins with a class by imparting some information about form, 
extension, and space. The elementary demonstrations are, by degrees, 
drawn out. Then the more complicated theorems are drawn out, 
and the scholar is required to search out the demonstration without 



* Some who do not altogether reject hooks^ do totally object to rules in books ; thus 
B., in the March number of the current volume of the Teacher^ says — "We do not 
know of any conceivable advantage in having printed rules other than those we have 
now stated." The only advantages " stated " by B, are those accruing to the indo- 
lent or incompetent teacher, and to the shallow pupil, who is thereby deluded " with 
the belief that he is learning arithmetic/' when he is really only going through with 
certain prescribed processes, which will be of little or no use to him in practical life. 

But, if we mistake not, those pupils who " are accustomed, either under the direc- 
tion of a judicious teacher, or at their own suggestion, to understand the reasoning 
from which the rule is deduced, and to perform the problems, in the exercise of their 
reasoning powers," are often greatly aided by an accurate, concise, aptly- worded rule. 
The solution, the explanation, and the rule, are mutual interpreters. They, together, 
form a threefold cord not easily broken, and the three can be more readily compre- 
hended and more securely laid up in the mental storehouse than either one of them 
alone. 

The teacher who thinks more of the. rule than of the reasoning process by which 
the rule is deduced, is not worthy of the place he occupies, nor of the name he 
assumes ; but he who is a teacher indeed, not only expects his pupil to be able to 
solve a problem, but also to tell, in concise, accurate, fitting words, how the solution may 
be performed. — Editor Mass. Teacher. 
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any help from books. A proposition, which could have been learned 
from a book in an hour, thus occupies days of studj and often weeks. 
A scholar, by this method, spends as much time in geometry as would 
be required to master geometry and trigonometry with a text-book ; 
and it may well be questioned whether better discipline is not secured 
by studying the application of geometry to trigonometry, than in a 
blind groping after a form of reasoning that it costs months, and per- 
haps years, at first to mature. This course is not without some profit, 
but if pursued in every thing the field of knowledge would be small. 
Life is not long enough to allow us to make investigations in this way. 
As well might a teacher attempt to instruct in chemistry without any 
reference to the progress of knowledge due to the discoveries of the 
last century, as to instruct in geometry without reference to the 
advance in that science. The mere fact that a thing is stated in a 
book studied by the scholars, seems to some an objection to teach- 
ing it ; and the enquiry is not unfrequently made, not whether a 
teacher succeeds in instructing scholars well, but whether the things 
he teaches are such as are not contained in books. 

The principle laid down by some that, in particular studies, books 
should never be used by scholars under a certain age, might be wor- 
thy of consideration if all teachers were as good as the best of them. 
• The most successful teaching is the result, in part, of experience, and 
many a timid young woman, whose first essay as mistress of the 
school-room witnessed hardly a word extemporized, has come in time 
to the highest success in her profession. Such an one, hearing from 
what she calls good authority, that no books should ever be put into 
the hands of beginners, becomes disheartened, distrusts her latent 
abilities, and is disposed to renounce the hope of teaching. We 
would by no means lower the standard of excellence at which we all 
ought to aim, but would accept whatever below that standard is in the 
right direction, and hope for better things afterward. It is a melan- 
choly sight to see teachers listening to a repetition of words they do 
mot understand themselves. But we have seen attempts to teach 
-without a book quite as futile. If the teachers who inform their 
ificholars about the Maelstrom of Norway sucking in all ships that 

(iproach it, the Krakens of that coast, and other such exaggerated 
counts gathered from the traditions of old almanacs, and inform 
pm that they are facts, would adhere more closely to modern books, 
it inight be better for their scholars. 
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False pronunciation gains much creedence from the prejudice exist- 
ing against consulting the books that teach correct pronunciation. 
Scholars have sometimes continued years pronouncing precedence 
prec-edence, If-totes lit-otes, si-necure sin-ecure, and so on without 
limit, while an Unabridged Dictionary lay on the school-room table 
which the teacher hesitated to consult for authority in pronunciation, 
because it was a book. 

Books are the conservators of thought and language ; they present 
facts and principles in their simplest terms and best arrangements ; 
they are the sources whence the results of past study are derived. 
Not till teachers can command in themselves the accumulated strength 
and wisdom of all past ages, can they dispense with their help. If 
we aim to learn how rightly to use books instead of how to dispense 
with them, we shall have made the acquisition of an essential requisite 
for good teaching. — Mass. Teacher. 
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In this age of newspapers, periodicals and standard literature, of 
schools, academies and colleges, when the ignoramus who cannot read 
is a curiosity seldom seen, we think of the dark ages when we speak 
of superstition. With all the opportunities for gaining knowledge so 
readily accessible, and the progress made in science, we are loth to 
credit the amount of absurd superstition \hat has a firm hold upon 
the masses even in New England. Men of reputation for character 
and general information, who will talk intelligently upon politics, 
religion and other topics of general interest, practically believe in 
prophetic signs and superstitious notions as ridiculously absurd as 
most we find in the imaginary fictions of the East. A fruitful source 
of superstition consists in the fancied influence of the heavenly bodies 
upon the afiairs of this world. The belief that the moon causes the 
tides is founded upon philosophical principles, but when the moon is 
claimed to give direction to the winds, temperature to the weathcf , 
and inform the farmer when to sow his seed, the connection betwcA 
cause and effect is ignored. 
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The amount of such absard faith in almost every community is 
incredible. Fishermen will wait for the finny tribe to see a full moon 
through the air*holes in the ice before they will molest them. The 
old &mily almanac is frequently consulted to anticipate the rain and 
shine, and the prophesied changes of weather "about this time" 
shrewdly scattered over a fortnight's space is always satisfactory. 

No work is commenced on unlucky Friday. The position of the 
sun in the signs of the zodiac gives indispensible information to the 
iarmer about the management of his stock- A multitude of similar 
ridiculous absurdities are believed not only among the ignorant back- 
woodsmen but by men of some position and influence in our most 
enlightened communities. We believe it devolves upon the educators 
of our youth to eradicate these relics of a barbarous age from the 
popular mind. It cannot be done in a moment. Men must be taught 
to think and reason. 

To keep evil thoughts and influences out of the mind it must be 
preoccupied by right principles. Many a fond parent incautiously 
warps the tender mind of his child by placing in his hands the nursery 
tales of our day, which are at best only designed to interest and 
please. It is sad to see a little child upon its mother's knee listening 
with eagerness to tales of goblins, ghosts and fairies. With childish 
simplicity he believes it all. It will require long years of vigorous 
growth to repair the mind distorted by improper early training. The 
hateful ghosts of ghost and fairy stories often haunt the mind long 
familiar with philosophical investigations. If the judgment and im- 
agination in early youth are vitiated by imposition upon childish 
credulity, a foundation is laid for any belief whatever, whether attest- 
ed by credible evidence or not. This accounts for the grossest super- 
stitions all about us. 

The best antidote for this evil is to enlighten the mind by an 
acquaintance with the common facts of natural science. The habit 
of investigating the phenomena of nature, and tracing results to their 
causes will dispel the deepest darkness of superstition and ignorance. 
Instead of wearying the mind with the verbiage of the more abstruse 
branches of learning, the rudiments of natural philosophy should be 
i taught in our common schools. 

t Education does not consist, as some would have it, in cramming 
the intellect with words and sentences which it cannot comprehend, 
but in the proper development of the innate powers of the mind. 
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Encourage the nataral desire of searching out the reason for every- 
thing, and you will do more to educate the mind than if you crowd- 
ed into it all the facts of Appleton's Encyclopaedia or Wehster's 
Dictionary. h. m. 



MI8TAK1D8 OF BDUOATISD MXB^. 

Take care of your bodily health. From a large acquaint- 
ance with literary and professional men, and after a careful survey of 
the whole subject, it is my sober judgment, that more educated men 
fiul of distinction through the want of bodily vigor than from any 
other cause. The high prizes in any of the professions are not to be 
won without exhausting labor. We talk a great deal about genius. 
What we say is no doubt all very fine. But, much as it may seem 
to you to be letting the subject down, depend upon it, you will not 
go far astray practically, if you define genius to be an extraordinary 
capacity for labor. I know well enough that such a definition does 
not exhaust the idea. But I have taken some pains to investigate 
the problem of the productions of genius, and the nearer in any given 
case I have been able to get at the very interior essence of things, 
the more have I been satisfied that no world-wide greatness was ever 
achieved, except where there has been a prodigious capacity for work. 
Genius, at least that kind which achieves greatness, is not fitful. It 
has an iron will as well as an eagle eye. This is not indeed the idea 
of genius that young men are wont to imagine. They picture to 
themselves rather the sudden erratic flash, that blazes upon the world 
without premonition and without adequate cause. It was once the 
fashion, for instance, to represent Shakspeare as a sort of inspired 
spendthrift, who dashed off his Plays with negligent and wanton 
ease, in the mere exuberance and riot of a heaven-gifted intellect. 
But a more careful investigation has dispelled this illusion. So &r 
as anything is certainly known of the life of the great Dramatist, it 
all points the other way. It shows him to have been rather a man of 
care and method, of decided thrift in regard to worldly affairs, and of 
patient, almost plodding industry. .Doubtless there was in the man at 
times portentous energy and fire, the fervid glow and heat of first 
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conception in the original composition of his Plays. But there was 
also the slow, toilsome, and patient finishing and working up. Shak- 
speare appears in fact to have been more than twenty years in bring- 
ing his Plays gradually to maturity and perfection, so that they may 
be called a growth rather than an instantaneous creation. To accom- 
plish, indeed, great results in any line, literary, scientific, professional 
or administrative, there must be great capacity for work. There must 
be the iron will that cannot be appalled by any possible accumulation 
of details, but works its way steadily through them by dint of con- 
stant, untiring, unyielding toil. 

Now it is obvious that, in order to any such career, the body must 
have adequate powers of endurance. Long-continued mental labor, 
especially where the feelings are enlisted, makes fearful drafts upon 
the bodily frame. To go through the wear and tear of any of the 
ordinary professions, at least when a man has succeeded in acquiring 
a considerable practice, requires vigorous health. How continually 
do we see professional men obliged to stop short in the full career of 
success, simply because their bodily powers give way. They cannot 
carry out the conceptions of their minds, because their bodies are un- 
equal to the task of carrying them through the necessary toil. With 
sound, sturdy bodily health, you not only can labor mentally more 
hours in the twenty-four, but you can, while working, throw into 
your task a greater amount of intellectual force. A inind of great 
power, putting forth its full energy in some special effort, is like a 
warrior armed in heavy mail, going forth to battle. If the horse 
which carries him be small and puny, the warrior must needs fail. 
If, on the other hand, the horse be a powerftd and generous animal, 
ftilly equtd to the occasion, how much is the force of the rider himself 
increased thereby. So the mind gathers impulse and force from the 
body, whenever the latter is in high health and v^or. So, too, 
when the latter is feeble and sickly, the mind is either checked and 
hampered in its impulses, or, attempting to ride them boldly forward, 
it breaks down altogether. The man dies prematurely, or — worse 
still — he becomes a driveling idiot. 

My first advice, then, to young men pursuing or completing a 
course of liberal studies is, take care of your bodily health. Without 
this, your intellectual attainments will be shorn of more than half 
their value. I dwell upon this point and emphasize it, because on 
every side of me in professional life, and especially in the clerical pro- 
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fession, I see so many helpless, hopeless wrecks. Verily there is 
some grievous mistake among as in this matter. Whether it be our 
climate, or our habits of student life, or our social and domestic hab- 
its, I am not prepared to say. But of the fact I make no doubt. 
Our educated men do not achieve half that they might achieve, for 
the want of the necessary physical vigor. It is painful to see the 
dyspeptic, sore-throated, attenuated, cadaverous specimens of humani- 
ty that student-life so often produces among us — men afraid of a puff 
of air, afraid of the heat, a&aid of the cold, afraid to eat a piece of 
pie or good roast beef — men obliged to live on stale bread and mo- 
lasses, who take cold if they get wet, who must make a reconnoissance 
of a room to see that they can secure a place out of a draught before 
they dare to take a seat — men who by dint of coaxing and nursing 
and pampering drag out a feeble existence for a few short years, and 
then drop into a premature grave, — martyrs to intellectual exertion ! 

I do not recommend the fox-hunting carousals of the old time Eng- 
lish clergy. We need not go back to the material apotheosis of the 
classical ages. But verily we have something to learn in this matter. 
We have to learn that high mental exertion taxes most severely the 
life-force. We have to learn that the man of superior intellect, who 
puts forth his powers with resolute vigor, requires more bodily health 
and force to sustain the strain, than an ordinary laboring man does. 
Instead of being pale, delicate, feeble, and sickly, the student needs 
to be stalwart and hardy. He should have tougher thews and strong- 
er sinews and a more vigorous pulse than the man who merely plows 
the soil. He need not have the brawn and bone of the athlete and 
the gladiator. He need not be a Spartacus or a Heenan. But he 
should be of all men a man of good, sound, vigorous, working bodily 
health. 

It is no part of my errand here to-day to give you a lecture on 
hygiene. I do not propose to tell you how this strong physical health 
is to be secured. All I wish, or deem decorous, is to call your atten- 
tion to the subject, — to impress upon you, if possible, the earnest 
conviction that something is to be done in this matter by those who 
lead a student life. Let me, however, say this much. We must live 
more in the open air than we do. We must warm our blood less by 
closed rooms and air-tight stoves, and more by oxygen breathed upon 
the beautiful hill-sides. We must spend more time in innocent out- 
door amusements. We must cease to count gunning and boating and 
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bowling among the seven deadly sins. When a professional man is 
exhausted by intellectual labor, it is not in a dismal, solitary walk to 
recuperate him. Better let him pull off his coat and join the young 
folks on the green in some kind of honest game. Let him take a 
real hearty romp with the children. I^et him have a little thoughtless 
fan. It will do him infinitely more good than lonely walks or sw;ing- 
ing at dumb bells. Yet, I dare say, if the lawyer of the village, the 
editor, the politician, the judge, the physician, the professor, and the 
minister were to go out into the fields and engage in a game of ball, 
it would be thought wholly undignified ! Do our judgments on these 
subjects need no revision ? Are we sure that we are quite right, in 
the cold shoulder that we give to athletic sports and games ? 

Do not misunderstand me, young gentlemen. I am not for turn- 
ing life into a holiday. My views of life are serious, almost severe. 
But, for the stern realities of duty, we all need, and none more than 
those who do brainwork need, the recuperation which comes from 
active bodily amusement in the free open air. The English and the 
Germans understand this matter better than we do. We criticise the 
Englishman's fox-chasing and grouse-hunting and intense love of field 
sports, as being frivolous, — as betokening an inferior style of civiliza- 
tion. But does our plan turn out statesmen such as Palmerston, who, 
already long past his threescore and ten, still handles the helm of em- 
pire with the fresh grasp and the vigorous step of youth ? 

In connection with this point of bodily health, let me say in pass- 
ing that we in this country pay too little attention to the cultivation 
of the bodily senses and organs. The intimate interdependence of 
mind and body has not yet been duly appreciated among us. The 
man who has learned drawing of painting, sees more than other men 
do. The man who has studied music, hears more. The cultivation 
of the eye, the ear, the hand, and of the other bodily organs and senses, 
multiplies in an ever increasing ratio the occupation^ and capabilities 
of the mind. It produces habits of exact observation, and it gives to 
one's observations utility and point. Not only, then, aim to secure 
vigorous bodily health, but lose no opportunity for acquiring any kind 
of mechanical skill based upon a development and cultivation of the 
bodily organs. — Johi^ S. Hart, LL. D. 



Good Breeding. — A man's own good breeding is the best security 
against other people's ill manners. 
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THB FBI3QNDS OF YOUTH. 

BT AITNIB ELIZABETH. 

This earth is not our dwelling place, 

Our homes are 'yond the sky ; 
And life is but a rapid race 

For immortality. 

The days and years flow swifUy on, 

We cannot trace their way, 
For ere we greet them they have gone, — 

A meteor's flashing ray. 

We meet, and joyous hand in hand 

Dance gaily life's ways o'er ; 
A little while,— a broken band 

We stand upon time's shore. 

The days of youth so gemmed with dew. 

Are lost in Time's dark urn. 
But on thine altars, Memory true. 

Pure flres will ever bum. 

Becorded on thy tablets dim. 

Are names with many a tow; 
And cypress wreaths are twined for them 

Whom death hath parted now. 

While hope's young flowers were opening bright. 

And life a summer day. 
Then, ev'n like fiuling dreams of night. 

They passed firom earth away. 

Sweet as the breath of seraph lyres. 

Fair as the sunlit sea. 
And fildeless as the vestal fires, 
" Their memories will be. 

Thus, one by one, each pleasant fiice 

Fades out from childhood's band ; 
Oh, earth is not our dwelling place. 

We're waiting on the strand. 

Though all life's ways be dark and drear. 
And youth a yanished day, • 

Still memory will linger here. 
As to a sunny ray. 
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Life's early days around the heart 
Will keep in trust their power, 

Their influences will ne'er depart 
'Till the last waning hour. 

BsiSTOL, June 27th, 1864, 



I TAB STITB7 OF GBAMMAB." 



The May number of The Schoolmaster contained an article 
with the above title, the spirit and object of which we do not approve, 
nor do we see how the author benefits the ** anxious" school-boy or 
solves the (to him) intricate problem. **H. M." evidently does not 
like the study himself or fedls to present it in an interesting manner 
to his pupils. ' 

We do not believe Grammar to be the "driest of all books," if 
properly taught and fully explained by the teacher. 

The principal failure, no doubt, is, that in this study, as in many 
others, the teacher fails to " put in the filling." He should not con- 
fine himself to the printed questions alone, and simply do the least 
possible for the pupil, but should illustrate the subject by appropriate 
examples and verbally explain every definition not readily understood. 

"H. M." hardly knows whether the "defect" is in teacher, pupil, 
or text-book. We think for the most part it is in the teacher. There 
are some grammars which we think have " radical " defects, but where 
a good teacher is at the head of affairs there will be an active, pro- 
gressive, and well-taught school. 

"H. M." thinks the pupil may answer all the questions and yet 
not have tJie lea%t conception of what he recites. This is strong lan- 
guage, and we may admit the statement provided you have certain 
teachers and certain text-books and certain pupils ; but we do not 
^dmit such statements if -the class is instructed even by a man of ordi- 
nary ability and tact. 

The true teacher will ascertain whether a lesson is understood and 
the nature of the parts of speech comprehended, but if the teacher 
cannot elucidate the subject nor the Grammar, then resort to vertebroe^ 
foteUa and cartilage^ which beginners in Grammar understand, of 
course ! 
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Our brother teacher is evidently troubled with " idioms." We ^o 
not know how extensively he has examined our text-books, but we 
commend to his favorable notice pages 229-235 of Brown's Institutes, 
last edition, and 181-185 in Quackenbos' new Grammar. No doubt 
others are equally rich in such examples, but these alone happen to 
be on our table. We recommend to our friend a careful perusal of 
Brown, notes, observations and all. 

We believe the true method of mastering Grammar is to proceed 
slow and sure. Let the pupil be able to point out one part of speech, 
the noun, for instance, with readiness, before he is put upon another. 
Add a new topic and continually review the old, advancing just as 
fast as he is able to comprehend the new and remember the old. Let 
every word, definition and rule be fully explained and the subject 
treated in the clearest manner possible, and we will risk the interest 
taken in it by the pupil. 

Let it be shown in what sense a noun is the " subject" of a verb, 
how adjectives ''relate" to nouns, how a verb must "agree" with 
its subject. 

A teacher who is able to criticise the text-books in print ought to 
be able to correct the same in the every-day routine of the school- 
room. 

It does not follow because unfortunate definitions are given, that 
the teacher is to feel excused from all responsibility. As we under- 
stand the educational problem, we who are teachers must not slavish- 
ly follow the exact model and beaten track of the particular author 
whom our committee may decide to be the best. We must teach the 
subject as it should be taught, correcting and explaining, every day, 
all the points at all difficult. Every teacher has his favorite text- 
book ; we have ours, but we know of none which we follow precisdi/. 
The teacher, too, should study the English language sufficiently to 
explain, himself, most of the "idioms" according to their meaning 
and use, without being obliged to put himself to " straits " in finding 
" authority " for every difficult sentence which may be brought to his 
notice. 

TEACHER. 



Afflictions are but as a dark entry into our Father's house; 
they are but as a dirty lane to a royal palace. 
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QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES 
For AdmlBBion to the Fall Biver High School, Ghai. B. Ooff, A. M., Frlnoip«l. 



[Bad we not already been informed in regard to the excellent character of the 
Fall River schools, the following questions would certainly conyince us that their 
standard is very high, and that studious faithftdness on the part of both teachers 
and scholars could alone secure promotion. In &ct, we know that Mr. Gofi*s grad- 
uates are annually receiving the first prizes awarded by the presidents of our best 
colleges — £d. Dep't.] 

▲BITHMBTIC. 

.75 4i 1 40 

1. Add — of — of a mile, — of a furlong and — of a rod. 

3| 40 3-5 .08 

2. My agent bought for me a quantity of sugar at 18} cents per pound, and hia 
commission at 1 4-5 per cent, amounts to $42.66 : how many barrels of sugar of 240 
pounds each did he buy, and how much money must I send him, including hia 
commission ? 

3. A person owning $1200 in bank stock wished to exchange for government 
funds. ' The stock is at a discount of 3j| per cent., while the funds are at a premium 
of 10| per cent. ; what amount of funds, at par value, can he obtain, allowing | per 
cent, for the broker's charges ? * 

4. Which will yield the larger profit, 8 per cent, stock at a premium of 20 per 
cent., or 5 per cent, stock at a discount of 20 per cent. ? 

5. Three persons engage in trade with a capital of $1600. A's stock was in 
trade 6 months, B's 12 months, and C's 15 months ; at the time of settlement, A 
receives $120 of the gain, B $400, and C $100 : what was each man's stock ? 

6. Two families bought a barrel of flour together, for which they paid $10, and 
agreed that each child should count half as much as a grown person. In one family 
there were 3 grown persons and 3 children, and in the other, 4 grown persons and 
10 children ; the first family used from the flour 2 weeks, and the second, 3 weeks : 
how much ought each to pay ? 

7. An apple boy bought a certain number of apples at the rate of 3 for 1 cent, 
and as many more at 4 for 1 cent, and selling them at 2 for 1 cent, he found that he 
had gained 15 cents : how many did he l^uy ? 

8. A man passed 1-6 of his life in childhood, 1-12 in youth, 5 years more than 
1-7 in matrimony ; he then had a son whom he survived 4 years, and who reached 
only i the age of his father. At what age did he die \ 

9. Three persons buy a piece of land for $4569, and the parts for which they 
pay, bear the following proportions to each other, viz. : the sum of the first and 
second, the sum of the first and third, and the sum of the second and third, are to 
each other as i, 3-5 and 7-10. How much did each pay ? 

10. A man employed three men, A, B and C, to do a piece of work for $132.66. 
A can do it alone in 23^ days, working 12 hours a day ; B can do it in 25 days, 

3 
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working 8 hours a day; and C can do it in 16 days, working 11 1-5 hours a day. 
In what time can the three do it, working together, 10 hours a day, and what share 
of the money should each receiye ? [ Write the fuU explanation,^ 

BNOLIBH G&A.HHAB. 

1. State the rules for the use of capital letters. 

2. State the rules for the formation of the plural of nouns. 

3. Write the plural of penny, man-servant, sheaf, scarf, staff, palmetto, genius, 
crisis, scissors, turkey. (If any have two forms, write both.) 

4. Name the principal parts of flown, hide, sat, lain, lived, shorn, laded, strow. 
6. Mention some of the defective verbs, and state what parts each has. 

6 and 7. Correct the errors in the following sentences : 

(a.) Let the people elect whomsoever they think, is best qualified. 

(5.) I knew it was him. 

(c.) I knew it to be he. 

{d.) Not one of the boys should come without their books. 

(0.) Which is the largest — the minuend or the subtrahend ? 

(/.) Solomon was wiser than any of the ancient kings. 

(^.) He laid down awhile, then raised up. 
8, 9 and 10. Parse the italicised words in the following sentences : 

He reads whatever is inetrtictive. 

They deemed each other oraclee of law. 

Such a one ae I was, this picture presents. 

His reputation as a echolart was rjie cause of hie being appointed orator. 

POLITICAL AND PHYSICAL OEOGAAPHT. 

1. Bound the State and city in which you live. 

2. Locate the capital and six important cities of the State, stating what you 
know of each, as regards population and business. 

3. Locate its principal mountains, capes, rivers, bays and sounds. 

4. Bound Illinois and Kentucky. 

5. Locate Yicksburg, Fredericksburg, Yorktown, Edinburgh, and Marseilles. 
6« Mention the countries of South America and state the capital of each. 

'7. Name the principal rivers, mountains and lakes in Asia. 

8. Define the two classes into which rivers are divided and mention eight of the 
largest rivers of the Atlantic System. 

9. State the generally adopted theory for the cause of constant currents. 

10. Mention the principal food-plants of the Torrid, and those of the Temperate 
Zone. 

May, 1864. 



CoBPOSAL FxTNiSHMENT.-p-The school board of Chicago have unanimously adopted 
the regulation « that no teacher shaU punish a pupil except in the presence of the 
class to which such pupil may belong." 
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Teachebs ! Are you aware that everything which enters in^ the making of The 
ScHOOLMASTEB costs more than double the price of two years ago ? Our subscrip- 
tion price is the same, while we use the best material which can be found, and are 
now issuing a better book than any other State as far^^as material is concerned. 
Now we cannot go on much longer without some further encouragement. Will not 
every one who now reads the journal feel an interest to increase the circulation. 
We have stemmed the tide thus far, let us keep up good courage and maintain a 
journal which thtJl enjoy a vigorous life. Teachers, it is your enterprise ! Don't 
forget it ! 



119^ MEMOBT TO THIS HONOBED DEAD. 

The past and present members of the Woonsocket High School, assisted by the 
citizens of the place, have recently held a fair for the purpose of raising funds for 
the erection of a suitable monument in memory of' Lieut. H. K. Pieboe, the former 
much beloved and faithful teacher. 

Would it not be a pleasure, and patriotic duty, to add something to the fund thus 
commenced ? Many teachers in this city t.nd State knew the lamented Pieboe only 
to love him. In the blossom of his manhood, in the midst of a happy and useful 
profession, from a young wife and cherub boy, he followed the old flag into the 
deadly fight and fell in the front with his breast facing the foe. Let us help in 
erecting a column to his memory. 

Any contributions sent to J. J. Ladd, of Providence, will be forwarded to the 
committee. 



DEATH Ol* GEOBQE AIiIiEN, JB. 

Geoboe Allen, Jb., Master of the Hancock School, Boston, died at his residence, 
Chelsea, May 1st. Mr. Allen has been connected with the public schools of Boston 
for twenty-eight years, and has ever been known among the most efficient, earnest, 
and successful laborers in the cause of education. He has left a shining record. He 
had a purpose — the noble purpose of keeping a good school, — and most successfully 
did he accomplish that purpose. ' Though dead he yet speaketh. His memory is 
embalmed In the hearts of thousands of pupils, many of whom have risen to stations 
of eminence and power in the political and educational world. 

His fdneral, held at Chestnut Street Chuich, Chelsea, was attended by a vast con- 
course, including the school committee of Boston, masters and teachers of the pub- 
lic schools, present and pas^ members of the Hancock School. His remains were 
interred in Woodlawn, to rest in that peaceful retreat till called forth at|the last day, 
when, we doubt not, many will rise up and call him blessed, and when the Great 
Master will say, <* Well done, good and faithful servant." 
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The following just and discriminating remarks were made at tlie funeral by Bey. 
Mr. Plumb, pastor of Chestnut Street Church, Chelsea : 

« Had any wish in regard to these services been expressed by our departed friend, 
it would have been that nothing of fulsome adulation might find place in the tribute 
we offer his memory to-day. A man of simple tastes, it is fitting that in simple 
words we express our estimate of his life, and our grief at his death. 

** This large concourse testifies to an unusual sense of public loss. < The memory 
of the just is blessed,' and since our friend is no more to be with us here, to his 
blessed memory let us turn. 

« Forty-eight years ago next June, began that useful life which on last Sabbath- 
May Day — morning peacefully reached its close. The childhood an4 youth of Mr. 
Allen, were exemplary in a remarkable degree. Commendable in every relation, his 
filial spirit was especially deserving of remark. From his earliest years, his conduct 
was so correct, and his religious feelings so steady, that, although there were times 
when his religious impressions were deepened, it was impossible to tell when his 
religious life began. He seemed to be one of those who in infancy are subjects of 
renewing grace. That grace he was enabletl to illustrate by a useful life and a 
peaceful death. The promise of his youth his manhood fulfilled. One who knew 
him well through all his life, and who speaks with conscientious care, says of him : 
* 1 have met with many who were called, I believe justly, on the whole, good and 
honorable men. But in the great majority there has been some unworthy trait of 
character that diminished esteem and forbade unreserved confidence. On Mr. 
Allen's truth, sincerity, and freedom from every thing that was mean or unmanly, 
the mind might repose, and no watch be kept.' Embracing with all his heart the 
system of evangelical truth, and delighting in theological research, he was a valued 
companion to the minister of the Gospel, and, in the Bible- class and conference- 
room, an able and interesting expounder of the truth. In his long and painful ilbiess, 
and in his near approach to death, he exemplified the faith and patience of a child of 
God. When in the daily expectation of death, he said to me, referring to his hope 
of acceptance with God, * 1 have nothing to bring ; my only trust is the hope of a 
sinner in the atoning blood of Christ.' While lingering on the brink of life his 
father asked him, < Is your faith still firm in Christ ^ ' Lifting his eyes calmly in 
reply, with an expressive, peaceful look, he simply answered, * All the time.' 

** For some twenty- eight years past Mr. Allen has been engaged, and much of the 
time widely known, as an instructor of youth. Receiving his education at Leicester 
Academy and Yale College, he was invited, while teaching at Newton, to enter the 
Boston Public Schools. Leaving his college course before it was quite complete, 
though receiving afterwards his degree, he engaged at once and with ardor in the 
labors of that congenial field. For a while connected with other schools, he had 
one, his principal work, as master of the Hancock School, and for the greater part 
of the time, since that school has had its present mission as a school for girls, giving 
himself to the aingle work of educating the daughters of the people. No man was 
ever better fitted than he for such . a work. Remarkably clear and exact in his 
knowledge, and accurate in expression, his rare power of communicating instruc- 
tion, his skill in awakening the minds of his pupils, his tact and su(*.ce8s in exercis- 
ing a firm and kind control, and above all', his eamest^ppreciation of the moral and 
religious ends of education, all proved him adapted for the profession he chose. 
Added to these qualities, the generous sympathies of his nature, his conscientious 
respect for the rights, and hearty interest in the welfare of the people, gave him 
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peculiar fitness for a position in our public schools. He was through life a steadfast 
friend of the poor, of whatever color or race. Many will remember with what espe- 
cial pride he loved to point to those of his pupils who had risen to eminent scholar- 
ship and fine character, from the families of the very poor. The measure of useful- 
ness attained by an instructor of a girls' school, is perhaps less easily traced, than 
in the case of those who, like Arnold, have to do with the futuie men of the nation . 
Yet it may well be questioned which position has the greater power of good. There 
are» however, some who have risen to eminence in political life, and in the ministry 
of Christ, who have said, that the most careful and valuable instruction they ever 
received, was that imparted by Mr. AUeo, gratuitously, in their early youth. Yet 
who can doubt that the able and patient endeavors of our friend to give a true edu- 
cation to the daughters of the people, have had, and must continue to have, a vast 
infiuence on the character of the people of our Commonwealth, and particularly in 
that portion of Boston where the influx of foreign population has rendered such an 
influence of especial worth. What better gift could a man make to Boston than to 
stand as he has stood, for more than a quarter of a century, in the Old North End, 
battling against all that is degrading, and sending out healthful and saving influences 
on every side. To this work he gave himself without stint. He had no other am- 
bition ! He desired no other work. Sufficient ambition ! Sufficient life-work^ 
when done as well as it has been done by him ! Everywhere around us his pupils 
rise up and call him blessed. Multitudes of the most refined, most useful, and 
respected ladies among us, recall to-day, with tears of gratitude, what Master Allen 
has done for them. But his efforts here are closed, and this is why we mourn. No 
more shall we look on his dignified and commanding form, itself a model of manly 
proportion ; no more receive his always pleasant greeting ; nor enjoy again that rare . 
fiow of genial, sparkling humor and sound wisdom, in which he used to converse. 
Having attained a rare success in noble work, he has been called by the Great 
Teacher to even nobler duties in another sphere." — JfoM. Teacher* 



Old Wakwick. — We have received a long communication from Old Warwick, 
giving an account of a very pleasant meeting which recently took place in that vil- 
lage, on the occasion of presenting a suitable testimonial to Mr. Braman Whitney 
Matteson, who, for the past seven years has filled several important ax^d useful posi- 
tions, such as teacher of the public school, superintendent of the Sunday school, &c. 
Mr. Matteson was invited to attend a surprise party which was held at the mansion 
of the Family School, and was there addressed by Rev. George A. Willard, who, 
in behalf of the committee, presented to Mr. M. a handsome writing desk, liberally 
furnished. The latter responded in appropriate remarks. — Providence Press, 

A correspondent says : ** The present was a handsome, spontaneous, and well- 
merited tribute to a veteran teacher." 



We went to Saratoga on purpose to drink the Empire Water, for its healing vir- 
tues. Now we can quaff from Field's fountain the Kissengen, which sets the Em- 
pire Spring in the shade. Field's Kissengen is the best in the city. His store is 205 
Westminster street. Had it not been for his Embrocation we should have been 
hopelessly exempted from the draft. 



L 
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Salabibs of Teachbbs. — ^The city of Cleveland, Ohio, places a high estimate 
upon the position of primary teachers. The lowest salary paid them there is $350. 

The salaries of all the female teachers employed in the public schools of Spring- 
field, Mass., except those of the high school, were raised $26 ; the salaries of the 
female teachers in the high school were increased $50 ; those of the principals of the 
grammar schools $200, making them $1200 ; and that of the principal of the high 
school $200, making it $1700. 

The salaries of the teachers of Milford, Mass., have been adranced twenty per 
cent., and in some cases thirty- three per cent. 

The salaries of the teachers of Somerville, Mass., have been raised as follows : 
The principal of the high school to $1650 ; principals of the four grammar schools 
to $1150. All female teachers that formerly received $300 are to receive $375. 



Mb. W. H. Wells has resigned the of&ce of Superintendent of Public Schools of 
Chicago, to enter the Presidency of the Illinois branch of the Charter Oak Life 
Insurance Company. His health is somewhat impaired from his constant and ardu- 
ous duties. He leaves with the best wishes of all who have known him. • 



Tbachbbs, did you know that Bangs Williams and Frank L. Gay are the only 
booksellers who help The Schoolmastbb ? These can supply you with anythmg in 
the book or stationery line very cheap ! Don't forget them. 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 



A CoMPLBTE LiBBABT IN Itsblf. — ^No school library can be complete without 
Afpleton's Ctclopjedl/l. Almost any other deficiency may be tolerated so long as 
the Cyclopaedia is at hand as a work of general and authoritative reference. This is 
an age of much learning, and of many books ; and it is a grave question with the 
trustees of colleges, academies and schools, or other persons who are intrusted with 
the responsibility of selecting from the vast indigested mass of current literature— 
What is it best to choose t The publication of Appleton's Cyclopaedia relieves this 
question of much of its painful pressure. By purchasing that repertory of the phy- 
sical sciences and of history, geography, biography, and pretty much all else that is 
worth knowing, the necessity ceases for buying a multitude of books on those special 
topics. We do not say that standard works on science, history, &c., can be dis- 
pensed with, but nine-tenths of the cumbersome matter that used to be considered 
indispensable for a library, can safely be. In the Cyclopaedia is presented the gold- 
en grain carefully winnowed from the chaff in which a great portion of the book- 
learning of the world is buried. Considerations like these, and the still more power- 
ful one of economy, have led to the adoption of the Cyclopaedia as the comer-stone 
of the school libraries of New York, Boston, Cambridge, and many other cities. 
This plan should be universally followed. 



THE 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOLIASTER. 

-A.XJGHJST, 1804. 

VOLUME TUN. NUMBXB BIGHT. 

THS HAPPIEB HOUB8 OF HUGH MIIiIiXB. 

BT MISS AKNIX CIABKE, GRADUATE OF THE PBOYIDENCB HIGH SCHOOL. 

On the beach of Cromarty there is a spot where the Scottish 
scenery, always pictaresqae, is developed in characteristic wHdneim 
and beauty. Wide reaches of cliffs lift their weather-beasen wde* 
along the water's edge, sometimes sloping gradually down i/» mh^^rr* 
the bright waves are tossed upon yellow sands and shiomnz peLbl*^* ; 
sometimes leaning in abrupt descents and overhanging pTftdt;»i%3f ujk^w 
confused piles of gneiss and sandstone. Huge tn^ksb^ of rwsk. *:w^ 
their morning shadows backward into the deeper darknest wf' jui''>-i;i 
caves, hollowed out by the angry waves of the XortL Sau s»r*3t i»^v. 
Plumy forms keep watch over their mysterious portak. snC 'jva v»;t4*, 
of mosses have crept in, farther than the sonbeanft issx^^ mn'^t^c. 
Tufts of grass with a few vines and lichens throw tii*ar ars<'>?*-i»5 */ 
green among the sharp outlines of the rock, and wLt iajwi^sn ^cai,^ 
their petals over the sands below. 

But the least prominent object in all the serine i xu- ru^jr m^<r-<e^ 
ing. It is a large boulder which the parent leq^ at -mm*^^^ \x^r. : .- 
sands, a rough piece of old red sandstone, snuct: r.-.i i\» \: -vr- rz- 
£ice, but jagged enough elsewhere. 

It is not the artistic beauty of thas amcim ' c Z'-^vir*, -^r. ' 
ocean music, ils altar of stone and its iacma ?r.t: t^ ^:^i.. -jt 
myriad of wild flowers, but it is the fMaseir r ^^,^. a -^i ' 
hallowed the ^ot. It was hexe tiiat Si^ JILssr irrt -^- '^^r 
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ion with the spirit of the past, and here he first pondered her myste- 
rious symbols. 

As a school-boy he came, with his romping troop of followers, to 
lead his wild Robinson Crusoe life among the rocks and caves. Later, 
with the "slim youth in moleskins" he here discussed the grand old 
heroes of Scottish history, or his favorite Homer, while he collected 
curious geological specimens. And even after his school-days were 
over, and the active, restless boy had become the stone mason of 
Cromarty, we find him still spending his leisure hours at the old rock 
table, surveying with great satisfaction his treasures of fossil ichthyo- 
lites. 

Mother Nature early adopted this prophet child of hers. With 
her autumn sunshine she wooed him away from his cottage home, 
and as he strayed over the hills and among the woods, the- trees held 
out their arms in benediction. Oaks fluttered their clouds of crim- 
son, the elms their draperies of golden brown, and those "shy maid- 
ens, the birches, with flowing tresses," rustled a welcome. Tall ferns 
drooped over carpets of moss and beds of astors, while the afternoon 
sunshine slanted through the thick woods and lit the dim old woods 
with its glory. 

In the midst of all this enchantment, the child walked reverently 
and pondered upon things strange and mysterious. The shadows of 
the trees and of the rocks, what were they — vanishing at noontide 
and then creeping slowly out in the afternoon ? And the rocks them- 
selves, with the great sea at their feet, — the storms could not move 
them — the ocean battled vainly! They only sent back a defiant 
echo from their caves ! And then the terrible, wrathful sea ! Where 
had it hidden his father, and the rest, who had sailed over its deceitful 
waters and never returned ? What might be that strange vision 
which he saw on the terrible night when his father died — what were 
weaiths and water kelpies, of which the old woman told such dismal 
stories ? 

But while he mused, the years passed swiftly, taking away his old 
playthings, but filling to the brim with happy hours the silver chalice 
of his boyhood. With additional inches and feet of stature came 
mental development. We, looking back upon his school-days in the 
glamour which his after life sheds around him, find in the character 
of the rough, determined school-boy promises which afterward met 
with such a rich fulfillment. The confinement was irksome, and he 
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coald not foresee the pleasant or even the useful side of study, so he 
neglected his lessons, and devoted himself to mischief and frolic with 
the same determination with which he afterward applied himself to 
the pursuit of knowledge. Those were happy hours when the caves 
and dens sheltered the lawless idler from the wrath of the indignant 
schoolmaster, or from maternal displeasure. It was not the dunce 
but rather the prince of the school, who entertained his fellows behind 
his altars, with marvellous fairy tales, discoursing upon Ali Baba 
with his oil kettle and forty jars, or Aladdin and his wonderful lamp, 
with the same gravity and earnestness with which in after years he 
expatiated upon Osteolepis or Pterichthys, to select companies of 
naturalists. 

But this could not last. Though at first his physical nature seem- 
ed to have outgrown his spiritual, the latter soon developed rapidly 
through the influence of a few choice books, which a happy accident 
brought within his reach. The second marriage of his mother and 
his unfortunate quarrel with the schoolmaster brought him suddenly 
to a new era in his life. The library of uncles James and Sandy 
brought food to the hungering mind, but a new schoolmaster. Toil, 
was to afford the needful discipline. 

From this moment, the life of the boy merges into that of the man. 
Through all the years of his apprenticeship, with every stroke of his 
mason's hammer upon the stone, he was fashioning his own life as 
well. The elements of a noble character were here, rough, full of 
sharp points and angles, shapeless and unhewn, — but he was forming 
them into symmetry. 

Out of the unsightly present he learned to bring possible beauty. 
Even Toil, with its hard hands and stem, unyielding rule, he looked 
upon as a friend, and was rewarded by the appreciation of much that 
was enjoyable. 

In his life in Cromarty, Inverness and Edinbro', his sources of 
enjoyment were all the same. The study of human nature was one 
of the compensations of his lot, and few have had a wider sphere of 
observation. From Mad Bell and her flaming midnight torch or his 
rude comrades of the barrack, he turned to trace in the sheep tenders 
of the Highlands the departed glories of the Bruce and Wallace and 
Clan Alpine. Now throwing his withering sarcasm upon some me- 
chanical statesman, or some comfortable ecclesiastic '' at ease in Zion," 
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and now enthusiastically proclaiming Agassiz prince of living geolo- 
gists, or crowning Chalmers " king of preachers." 

Literature was a delightful presence, cheering lonely hours, and 
affording food for thought when the surroundings of the "bothy" or 
the quarry were most repulsive. The study of Geology was becom- 
ing the habit of his life, and he relished it with the greater zest for 
the difficulties which it presented to his eager grasp. 

Into the crystal urn of poetry he poured many jewels of thought, 
but its narrow circumference was too scant to hold his abundance, 
and he was obliged to dispose of his treasure in the meaner casket of 



He quaffed deeply at perennial fountains, and as he grew stronger 
and his vision clearer he gave back to the literary world a full com- 
pensation. When the careworn editor of the " Witness," wearied 
vrith the fruitless endeavors of clans and parties, turned once more 
into the beaten paths of science the old love of Geology became 
stronger than ever. He still read 

" Sermons in stones, and good in eyerything." 

And so the days of his manhood were the happiest. All his life his 
soul had been reaching out toward things grand and beautiful. Hero- 
worship, he had tried that and turned away sickened from the mould- 
ering shrines of mentality. The love of Nature was in his soul, but 
he sought vainly to fill the aching void with fading flowers and chang- 
ing scenery. There was not one lasting thing in all the world. The 
ages, as they passed away, had taken with them their treasures of 
life and color, and left only mysterious writings on the walls of time 
to tell of the glory of the past. He had tried Science, but there 
could be no fullness of contentment here, for the eager soul was 
always dashing itself against its impenetrable barriers, and the dreary 
outlines of the impossible mocked his anxious endeavor. 

Then came Religion, with a star on her forehead, and he heard the 
rustle of her white garments. He saw her finger pointing upward. 
Through the mists of sorrow there broke a vision of insufferable 
brightness. Humanity with the radiant crown of divinity, the man^ 
Christ Jesus. 

And then there came a change. The voice of Nature was a glad 
rejoicing. The murmur of waters was a hymn of praise. The rocks 
were full of messages from the hand of his dearest friend. As for 
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Science, ih had now a deeper and a grander meaning. As Pollock 
heard in the sound of the sea, " The wide, the deep, the profound 
the eternal base of Nature's anthem''; as our own Mitchell, listening 
to the music of the spheres, distinguished in their sublime harmony 
the Voice of God asserting His being and attributes, . so this humb}e 
stone-cuttter found written in enduring language, the " Testimony of 
the Rocks " to the truth of Revelation. All Nature spoke to him of 
Nature's God. With the calm eye of Faith he could gaze undazzled 
upon the sublime truths which have ever been developed by the 
human mind. He looked backward, not as one who blindly gropes 
his way in the dark, but boldly as do those whose eyes have become 
accustomed to the twilight. He walked fearlessly yet with reverence 
where lay the poor dead past, with the seal of the destroyer upon her 
brow, and her children, the ages, buried at her side. He read the 
inscription upon her mausoleum. Glorious words of prophecy — fore- 
shadowings of perfection. Beautiful indications of the Divine Benevo- 
lence falling like a garment around our frail humanity. 

" With reverence waiting to behold 
His Avatar of love unfold 
The Eternal Beauty, new and old ! " 



PATBIOTISM AND PABTISAITSHIF. 

The Common School system of this country is the admiration of 
the civilized world. The wisdom of centuries has been employed in 
laying its foundations, and upon these has arisen a system of public 
instruction which is the grand palladium of our existence as a free 
people. 

To us of the present generation, this rich possession comes by 
inheritance; and there is danger that we shall under-estimate the 
importance of transmitting it in its highest perfection to our suc- 
cessors. We gaze with delight upon the beauty and symmetry of 
the superstructure, and seldom stop to inquire whether we have a 
duty to discharge in guarding g^^d preserving its foundation stones. 
In possession of the present ^q are in danger of forgetting our 
obligations to the past, and oi^.^ ^gponsibility to tbe future. 
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The essential and central idea of a common school^ is that of a 
school for instruction in branches of common interest and profit^ and 
from which all subjects of partisan or sectarian character are forever 
excluded. Here is common ground, on which all may unite. What- 
ever party or §ect may have the ascendancy, it occasions no conflict 
or disturbance here, so long as we abide by these fundamental prin- 
ciples. But we need to have clear and well-defined views of what 
these principles are. The line between subjects which are appropriate 
in the school, and those which have no place there, should be plainly 
and sharply drawn. 

Our common schools are sustained and controlled by the State. 
Out of this relation grow duties to the State which are paramount to 
all others. Whatever else may be neglected, patriotism and love 
of country, loyalty to the constitution and government, should be 
thoroughly and constantly inculcated. Pupils should learn what 
treasures of blood our national existence has cost. They should 
study the constitution till its teachings become a part of their own 
existence. They should be taught to feel that when the government 
is in peril no personal sacrifice to save it can be too great. 

Lessons of patriotism should frequently be drawn from the lives of 
illustrious men, whose names adorn the pages of our country's his- 
tory. Patriotic songs are nowhere more appropriate than in the 
school-room. In no other way can love of country be more effec- 
tually and more easily taught than through the medium of song. 

Such are some of the lessons which should be taught in every 
school, and the teacher who neglects to impart them is false to the 
trust committed to his care, and unworthy of the name he bears. 

But while there are lessons which we must not fail to inculcate in 
the public school, there are others which we are under equal obliga- 
tion to avoid. The compromise upon which our school system rests, 
excluding from its teachings all partisan politics and sectarian religion, 
is a solemn contract which already has the seal of centuries enstamped 
upon it. He who wantonly introduces partisan questions in the 
public school, is a violator of this contract, and his influence tends 
directly to undermine and destroy our whole system of free schools. 

Under a free government like ours, it is to be expected that parti- 
san views and qpinions will often be brought into fierce conflict, and 
that the surges of political parties will dash violently against each 
other ; but it is the special charge of teachers and school officers to 
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see that no such questions are ever suffered to come within the hal- 
lowed precincts of the school-room. If the time ever come when 
the public schools shall be employed by political parties for the incul- 
cation of partisan sentiments, then will our beautiful system of public 
instruction sicken and die, and with it will perish the brightest hope 
of our free republic. 

There are some questions upon which public opinion is not always 
the same. Questions which at one period divide political parties, may 
at another period be questions on which they will harmohize. The 
rule in this case is simple and obvious. So long as a quesHon is gen- 
erally i*egarded as partisan, so long it should be excluded from the 
comnion school ; but when the same question ceases to be regarded 
as partisan, there can then be no objection to its introduction. 

The obligation of the teacher to exclude partisan questions from 
the school-room, does not in the least infringe upon his rights and 
duties as a citizen. In the exercise of his elective franchise, and in 
his relations to the various political, religious, and social questions 
that arise, he has the same rights and the same obligations as every 
other citizen, and should act with the same freedom and independence, 
in accordance with the dictates of his own understanding and judg- 
ment. — Report of IF. H. Wells, Supt. of Pvblic Schools^ Chicago, 



MAKE THE SCHOOIr-BQOM PLEASANT. 

Make home happy if you would have your children love it now, if 
you would have the memory of their home a green spot in the desert 
of life, when they have passed beyond its loving shelter. 

Such sentiments the lips and pen of all who truly loi'^e the young, 
reiterate, and most heartily would we endorse them, but we would 
add, make the school-room and its surroundings pleasant. 

We could scarcely blame a youth, yearning for love, and beauty, 
and sympathy, and finding them not around his own fireside, if his 
feet pass through the wicket gate and lead him swiftly out into the 
great world of shadows, but of beauty. So we blame not the child in 
whose heart no love burns for t}je school-room, when that place is 
shorn of all that is dear to the I nj:t and attractive to the eye. 
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We have seen places of instruction for the young, where beauty 
and comfort were ever excluded, as if their presence might prove in- 
jurious to the student. 

We have seen school-houses standing where no tree threw its 
friendly shade, and no shrub blossomed into beauty. To the children 
gathered there the school years went slowly, sadly by» bearing them 
out of their childhood, up to glorious manhood, and to glad, hopefiil 
womanhood, with no bright memories to cluster around their school 
lives. 

But so it should not be. So bright and beautiful should be the 
child's school life, that the same grateful, holy thoughts which come 
to the heart, the same glad light which beams from the eye, when the 
blossoms and beauty of the dear old home are remembered, should 
come to the heart and light up the eye, when memory brings back 
the school days. 

Let strong willing hands make beautiful the grounds around the 
school-room. Let the wide-spreading elm, the silver-leaved poplar, 
the trembling aspen, the locust with its white fragrant blossoms be 
grouped as we find trees in the grand old forest. Let fragrant flow- 
ering shrubs grow every where. Such a spot would be dear even to 
the hearts of those whose home-lives are bright and tuneful, but 
precious, inestimably precious to those whose home-lives knew no 
brightness. The little one, out of whose face the child-look had gone, 
would catch gleams of sunshine from such a spot. Call not such an 
expenditure a waste of money, cold, calculating man of the world. 
Human happiness is more to be desired, is infinitely more precious 
than much fine gold. 

Two bright, happy years of our school life was passed within the 
walls of a seminary, planted in the heart of one of our eastern cities. 
There more than one hundred girls found a home. A little season 
each day was spent in recreation. This, in mild weather, was taken 
in the school play-ground, surrounded by a wall so high, that of the 
outer world we saw but little, save the spires of lofty churches, or the 
roofs of stately dwellings. The heart of the busy, bustling throng 
told us of a world in which we were, but of which we were not. On 
one side of this seminary was a wooded park. Grand old trees grew 
there. Flowers gladdened the eye, and filled the earth with perfume, 
Tunefiil birds ushered in the day with song, and warbled when the 
day was done. To the weary girl this spot seemed a paradise. The 
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wavin<j branches, the shadows ])laying under the trees, the tuneful 
birds — all seemed to wlii?^per of the rest for which she longed. 

On holidays, the welcome news would sometimes be borne to us 
that an hour could be spent in the park. It needed no second sum- 
mons to call us to this spot. Swift flying feet carried us out where 
the shadows played and the flowers bloomed. Snatches of glad songs 
would burst from still gladder hearts, and merry peals of laughter 
well up. 

In groups of gay girls scattered over these beautiful grounds, with 
flushed cheeks, sparkling eyes and bounding steps, a stranger would 
not easily have recognized the quiet girls of the grey old rooms an 
hour before. 

When the summons came which called us to our rooms again, there 
was not the same eager haste to obey ; but we could not linger, and 
from the beauty and the shade all passed out, some bearing with them 
a leaf, or bud, blossom, as a sweet link to bind them to that bright 
hour. 

But buds and blossoms were in the hearts as well as the hands of 
that youthful band. Glad voices, bright smiles reigned, and often- 
times some fair young face would wear a look of such purity and 
sweetness that we felt in the arches beyond the stars the pure spirit 
had been reaching. 

The young love light and beauty. Make the grounds around the 
school-room pleasant, and for it many hearts will bless you. — Iowa 
School Journal, 



TEACHING THE LETTEBS. 



Looking in the last number of the Teacher for hints which would 
be useful in the details of the school-room, for methods of teaching 
particular branches, etc., I wondered that the teachers did not write 
out more of their successful experiments for the benefit of others. 
Then I asked myself if / had anything of value which I could add 
to the common stock. And I resolved to o;ive au account of a plan 
for interesting the "littl«* ones" who are taking the first steps in the 
steep pathway which leads up the hill of science. The plan has 
worked well with me this present term. 
2 
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I have always found my ABC classes, if at all large, rather dull 
to both scholars and teacher ; and have also foand it difficult to 
interest young children, and start them satisfactorily in reading. This 
term I procured from the stores pieces of paper boxes, one side of 
which, being glazed, would hold ink. These I cut into cards^ about 
an inch square, and made the letters on them, the small ones with 
pen and ink, the large ones with paint, by means of patterns borrowed 
from a shop. 

Gathering my class around me, the cards were held up, one by one, 
and the child who first named it correctly took the card. Those 
which none of them could name were retained by the teacher. When 
we had gone over the whole we would count and see which had the 
most, and then try again. Soon none were left for the teacher. 
Then I would try them one by one, and see how many each child 
could take. I no longer had to force them to attend, and could no 
longer complain of a lack of interest. Their delight was great as, 
day by day, they found the pile growing in their little hands. 

They had a sense of personal property in thus holding the letters. 
They had made them their ovm by learning them. Emulation, love 
of acquisition, and delight in conscious growth, were excited in the 
child^s mind. Soon many were ready for advancement, and I pro- 
ceeded in the same way with all the words of two letters, and some 
few others, such as ihe^ she^ yeSy etc. They named them at sight, 
from the cards, and read little sentences formed by placing them in 
various positions. It was rather slow work with some of them, but 
it was just the drill they needed in attention, observation of form, 
etc. ; and when these words were thoroughly mastered, and the child 
was allowed to have a book of his own in his hands, in which the 
forms with which he had become so familiar appeared in a thousand 
combinations, his progress was rapid, and equally pleasant to pupil 
'and teacher. 

Considerable study could be easily secured from the little things in 
this way. In a class of sixteen, most were ready for the words, while 
a few were still in the letters. Calling them all to recite at the same 
time, I would give each of those who were learning words two or 
more cards to learn, and then proceed with the alphabet class. By 
the time I had heard them, most of those who had words would be 
ready to recite, applying themselves better than some scholars twice 
as old. — Illinois Teacher. 
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BATTIiB VIOLETS. 

An Incident of Fridat'a Battle. — A Tribune correspondent, in his account of 
Friday's battle, writes : 

" Far down the plank road where Hancock fought, beyond the thickest rebel dead, 
lay a boy severely wounded, perhaps not less a soldier that he was but a boy. He 
had fallen the day before when we were farthest advanced, and had remained unmo- 
lested within the rebel lines. They had not removed him, and he was alone with the 
dead, when we rode up. The poor fellow was crawling about gathering violets. 
Faint with the loss of blood, he could not resist the tempting flowers, and had already 
made a beautiful bouquet. Having caused a stretcher to be sent for, I saw him taken 
up tenderly and borne away, wearing a brave, sweet, touching smile." 

Fab down on the plank road lying, 
'Midst the rebel dead and dying. 

Youthful, noble was his brow ; 
Flushed and fever-heated now. 

Faint and weak from loss of blood. 
Slowly crawled he from the road. 

When, beyond his reach, his eye 
Oatcheth violets' purple dye. 

Slowly now he gains the spot, 
Pain and wounds alike forgot. 

Plucks fresh violets one by one, 
Thinking of that spot at home, 

Down among the apple-trees. 
Softly rustling in the breeze. 

Where the violets clustered round. 
Making fedr and bright the ground. 

When, the handful just completed. 
He with friendly voice is greeted ; 

Tenderly they lift him up. 

Wet his parched lips from the cup ; 

Bravely, sweetly smiles he on them, 
While from off the field they bear him j 

Wrapt in dreamy thoughts of home, 

Called up by the violet's bloom. 

Faunus. 
SciTUATB, May 16th, 1864. 
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THB BOOK OV NATUBE. 



The oldest book extant is not the Pentateuch, th^ Book of Job, 
nor the mysterious records of heathen priests and philosophers dating 
far back into the dim past, but ages anterior to all of these, ere man 
himself had found a dwelling place upon the earth, the great Author 
of all things began to inscribe in Nature's volume the record of passing 
events. Its first pages were written when the earth was without form 
and void and darkness was upon the face of the deep. Yet its earliest 
history is so indellibly inscribed that Time, the destroyer, has not 
efiaced it. It is our only authentic record of the mighty convulsions 
that shook this planet from its very foundations in the misty ages of 
the past, except the bird's-eye view, the merely instantaneous glance, 
at the successive stages of creation which Revelation discloses in the 
first few words of Genesis. Its language, though written so planly, 
and in raised characters, was for centuries utterly lost^ remaining as 
unintelligible as the blind hieroglyphics of an Egyptian obelisk. But 
in the progress of scientific discoveries a key to the unknown treasure 
of historical truth was discovered, and thinking men began to seek 
the hidden lore. Its finely written pages are open to the inspection 
of all, though its language is often capable of various renderings 
which future investigations will no doubt rectify in due time. The 
meagre knowledge already gained must serve as a Rosetta stone to 
aid in subsequent interpretations. The record is no less correct 
because men fail to reconcile the a|)parent discrepancies in their trans- 
lations of it. The eternal truths are there^ and we must learn to read 
them right if we would profit by them. 

The mighty upheavings of gigantic mountains tell us of volcanic 
fires long slumbering beneath the superincumbent strata and at length 
breaking forth with irresistible might, rending in fragments the granite 
walls of their prison house, and pouring forth a mass of molten mat- 
ter, which, solidifying, formed the vast granite quaries whose ragged 
edges, by constant attrition, have been pulverized into the soil from 
which primeval forrests have risen from age to age. 

The stratified rocks, so common, bear unmistakable evidencies that 
they were slowly formed by sediment from water, layer above layer, 
like the huge sand banks along the sea coasts. 

The coal fields, so vast in extent, reveal to us that untold ages have 
rolled away since the first vegetable mould was deposited of which 
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their inexhaustible beds have been gradually formed. The history of 
the animal kingdom, too, is recorded in solid rock. Deep beneath the 
surface, securely enveloped in layers of stone, have myriads of living 
beings found an untimely grave. Their resting place is dark and 
silent, but no mouldering decay is there. Transformed into the very 
rock that surrounds them, they afford a novelty to the curious, but a 
subject foil of interest to the student of Nature. He there learns 
that the lowest grade of animal life first had existence, for it is found 
farthest beneath the sur&ce ; then the higher orders occur in regular 
succession, which confirms the Mosaic account. 

These records are never revised nor re-written, but constant addi- 
tions are made as events transpire, leaving their traces on its pages. 

Great changes are in progress at the present time, but so gradually 
do they move on we hardly recognize any advance. The gentle rain- 
drops wear, in time, the hard mountain level with the plain ; islands 
rise and sink ; rivers are constantly changing their beds ; while the 
volcanic fires, with deep thunders, pour forth rivers of melted earth 
and bury villages and plains out of sight, or crowd back the ocean's 
surf. What a history could every particle of matter reveal to us had 
it power of utterance ! Here is room for conjecture and investigation. 

Student of Nature, go forth and examine for yourself the vast field 
before you. Dig deep for the hidden knowledge as for treasures. 
Look out upon the world around you, not with the vacant stare of 
curiosity, but with the earnest desire of learning the lesson it would 
teach. Eagerly study the language of Nature, that you may inter- 
pret rightly its symbols so copiously displayed on every hand. 

The merest pebble, the lofty mountain piercing the skies, the fertile 
plain, the quivering leaf, the silvery stream meandering through the 
meadow or dashing down' the hillside, the proud ocean's wave, — all 
impart instruction in the simple but impressive language of nature. 

H. M. 



FEMAIiE TEACHSBS. 



The character and usefulness of a school must of course depend 
chiefly on the character and qualifications of the teacher, and for 
this reason the laws of the different States provide that teachers shall 
be examined and licensed before being employed in the public schools. 
Unfortunately the examinations required by law are not always such 
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as they should be, and consequently the evils resulting from the employ- 
ment of inferior teachers, are not in all cases avoided. In addition 
to tlie fact that examinations are often superficial, and sometimes ridic- 
ulous, may be mentioned the fact that large numbers of teachers enter 
upon the discharge of their duties without any examination whatever. 
But, besides these obvious hindrances to good schools, it is also worthy 
of notice, that the salary paid to teachers is not, as a general thing, 
bufiiciently large to induce men of character and capacity to engage 
in our public schools ; and thus it happens that where male teachers 
are employed, they are frequently persons who are willing to turn 
their hands to almost any thing as a means of temporary support. 
Let any one who may doubt this be reminded of the fact that the sal- 
ary paid to a great many male teachers does not exceed $ 250 per an- 
num, and he will not, perhaps, wonder at the slender qualifications of 
the men employed to teach, and that the business of teaching should 
be so often a simple farce. 

To find an efiectual remedy for the evils attending the employment 
of inferior teachers would be difficult, if not impossible ; yet some- 
thing can, doubtless, be done in this direction. With a view to this, 
inquiries have been made in different quarters as to the relative mer- 
its of male and female teachers, it being generally conceded that fe- 
males are not entitled to as much compensation for their labor as 
males. By these inquiries it is ascertained that of an equal number 
of males and females employed as teachers, the majority, and a very 
large one, of successful instructors and disciplinarians, is composed of 
females. In a great number of cases where money enough is not raised 
in a district to maintain a school, during the entire y^ar, and where 
the salary must be very small, and apportioned, perhaps, for the win- 
ter to a male, and for the summer to a female, we must expect, as a 
matter of course, to find men of very inferior abilities — men who do 
not devote themselves to teaching as a profession, but who simply re- 
sort to it as a temporary expedient. Teachers should be, in all cases, 
persons not only of unexceptionable habits, but of sound health and 
good intellectual endowments ; and it would be very strange, indeed, 
if men possessing such requisites should devote themselves to the ar- 
duous and responsible business of teaching for the sum of $ 250 or 
$ 300 per annum, when there are so many ways by which industry 
and moderate talents can be far better rewarded. 
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Whether' it be right or wrong, it is certainly true, that the labor of 
females does not command as great a reward, pecuniarily, as that of 
males, not only when that labor is in all respects as effective, but even 
when it is to be preferred, both on account of its quality, as well as 
on account of the superior qualifications of the party by whom it is 
performed. This is a matter worthy of consideration where rigid 
economy must be observed. But it is also true that experienced male 
teachers, who are fully qualified to govern a school and give instruc- 
tions in the common branches of learning, cannot, as a general rule, 
he obtained for $250 or $300 a year, and it is equally true that fe- 
males, possessing such requisites, can. 

The notion that women cannot govern is overwhelmingly refuted by 
the experience of all ages. They were made to govern, and that, too, 
by the only means by which government can be permanently main- 
tained, namely, by love, by aflection, by kindness. The woman who 
is generously endowed with these qualities is as fully capable of gov- 
erning as, nay, is better able to govern than the man of harsh voice 
and angry aspect. The little children hang around her, anxious to 
know her wishes, and desirous of being first to please her ; and the 
" great big boys," those terrors of pedagoguedom, on whonr school- 
masters always look with trembling, speak to her in their blandest 
tones, and with their more solid acquirements, receive from her lessons 
of gentleness, which will give beauty and character to their future ca- 
reer. 

As a result of the inquiries instituted with reference to this subject, 
it may be very safely asserted that schoolmistresses at $200 a year 
may be selected in preference to $300 schoolmasters. — American 
Educational Monthly, 



MAITITEB OP CONDUCTING BEOITATIOITS. 

In considering the requisite qualifications of a teacher, the power of 
exciting an interest in the recitations of his school should not be over- 
looked. All have not this faculty in an equal degree ; he who pos- 
sesses it as a natural gift, has a very great advantage as a teacher. 
The ability to tell well what he knows, is of more consequence to the 
teacher than the highest attainments can be without it. Combine 
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high attainments with the ability to communicate, and you have the 
accomplished teacher. This power is not necessarily a natural gift, it 
comes not always by intuition ; it can be acquired. It is founded on 
philosophy, and he who can understand any thing of the workings of 
his own mind — who can revert to the mental processes he went 
through in order to comprehend a principle — who can go back to the i 

state of mind in which he was before he comprehended that principle, 
and then by one step more can put himself in place of the child 
he is teaching — can become the apt teacher. To acquire this rare 
qualification should be the constant study of the teacher. He can 
scarcely ask himself a more important question than this : What is 
the natural order of presenting my subject ? The ability to deter- 
mine this, is what constitutes in a great degree the science of teaching ; 
for he who can ascertain the order of nature will be almost sure of 
exciting an interest in the subject he is endeavoring to teach. No one 
can teach successfully what he does not fully understand himself. It 
is destructive of all life in the exercises to have the teacher confined 
to the text book ; he has not half the vivacity of one who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject, and who, not being confined to the text, 
has the use of his eyes, and when he speaks or explains, can accom- 
pany his remarks with a look of intelligence. Besides securing the at- 
tention, he reads the minds of his pupils — there is a world of mean- 
ing in the expression of the countenance. It betrays, better than 
words, the clearness or obscurity of the mind's perception when a 
thought is presented. How different the beaming of the eye, when 
the soul apprehends^ from that almost idiotic state which shows that 
the words used carry no meaning to the listening ear. The teacher 
should be able to use language correctly and fluently. Every look 
and motion of the teacher teaches ; therefore he should have proper 
animation, speak in a uprightly tone, and move with an elastic step ; 
the attitude should not be one of coarseness or indolence when he 
moves from his seat to the black-board to illustrate any point ; it 
shoud be done gracefully and with reference to this fact. A teacher 
should never proceed without the attention of his class. A lo%% of 
interest is sure to follow inattention. An impression made when the 
interest is excited is enduring, and one idea then communicated is 
worth a hundred at another time. Nothing will sooner abate the in- 
terest of a classs than dull, dragging recitations ; therefore it is the 
duty of the teacher to insist on promptness and accuracy. When the 
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class IS deficient, the temptation for the teacher to assist them is very 
Strong ; but to do that will only make the matter worse. The dull 
recitation calls for the teacher's aid, and that aid granted reproduces 
the dull recitation. The only way is to stop at once, and refiise to pro- 
ceed until the lesson is committed. It is just as easy to have good re- 
citations as bad ones, and the teacher should insist upon having none 
but good. It is a great savincr of time, and then the class feel that 
they have done something, and their own and their teacher's approval 
will inspire them to learn the next lesson still better. 

May these suggestions be carried by each one to his school room, 
and assist him to render his labors efficient, that each day may bring 
to him somewhat of the teacher* b reward, — California Teacher. 
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QUESTIONS 
For the Examination of Oandidates to the Bristol High School, March 18, 1864. 

AKtTHMETIC. 

1. Find one third of five tons, 11 cwt., 1 qr., 23 lbs., oz,, and 13 dr. 

2. Divide 3279.021 by 78.47, carrying; out the answer to three places of decimals. 

3. Subtract 2 5 of 6-7 of 4, from (9-4-*-2.5) X 15. 

4. What is the greatest common divisor of 180, 336 and 924 ? 

5. What sum will $1021 amount to, at simple interest, in 2 years, 3 months and 
11 days? 

6. What fium will be obtained this day at a bank, on a note for $2679, payable 
on the first of May next ? 

7. Smith and Brown formed a partnership ; Smith at first put in $900, and 
Brown $700. At the end of five months Smith took out $300 of his capital, and at 
the end of ei^^ht months Brown added $800 to his. By the end of the y^ar they 
had gained $700. What was each one's share of the gam ? 

8. What principal will gain $750. at 6 per cent., in one year and three months? 

9. A sells a horse to B at 10 per cent, advance. B sells the horse for $150 and 
gains 30 per cent, on what he gave for it. What did the horse cost A ? 

10. If 6 men eat 20 bushels of potatoes in 17 months, bow many bushels would 
82 men eat in 7 months ? 

OEOGRAPHT. 

1. What are the two largest towns in R I. ? What the three largest islands in 
Narra^nse^t Bay? In what county is East Greenwich? On what river is Woon- 
socket ? For what is H. I. the most di»tinguibhed : agriculture, manufactures or 
commerce } 

9 
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2. Name the three principal rivers of Maine. Mention in the order of their 
length, the four longest branches of the Mississippi? What are the two chief 
branches of the Columbia River ? What two large rivers flow into the Caspian Sea ? 
On what river is Cairo situated r 

3. What are the two largest cities in New England ? What five large towns in 
the United States are situated on Lake Erie } Which is the further north on the 
Mississippi river, Memphis or Yicksburg r What is the capital of Prussia ? Where 
is Manilla ? 

4. Through what bodies of water would you pass, in sailing from London to St. 
Petersburg ? 

5. Name two places from which oranges are brought ; two from which figs ; one 
from which dates ; two from which hides ; two from which salt ? 

6. Give the names of four Italian cities. What two rivers in Italy ? What sea 
or gulf lies east of Italy ? What range of mountains in Italy ? What volcano in 
the southern part ? 

7. Between what two capes is Behring*s Strait? What two bodies of water does 
Behring's Strait connect ? What two does Davis* Strait ? Where is the Gulf of 
Guayaquil ? Where the White Sea ? 

8. What island at the eastern extremity of the Mediterranean sea ? What small 
island south of Sicily ? What is the largest island in the world ? What group of 
islands east of -Patagonia ? In what group of islands is Tahita ? 

9. What tropic north of the equator ? How many degrees from the equator is it ? 
Between what two circles is the South Temperate Zone ? Through what Grand Di- 
yisions does the equator pass ? What is latitude ? 

10. Is the greater part of Africa north of the equator or south of it ? What river 
in Europe has two capitals situated on it ? What country of Europe, on the Atlantic, 
is just east from us ? Of what river are the Cumberland and the Tennessee branches ? 
On what river is St. Louis situated ? 

GRAMMAR. 

Analyse the following sentence and then parse each word in order : — He stoutly 
denied that John had been in the new store. 



Skein, schism, tongue, February, Tuesday, secretary, recommend, alkalies, chim- 
neys, buffaloes, twelfth, agreeable, innuendo, apocrypha, tyranny, benefited, analyze, 
receivable, changeable, quantities. 



Harvard Roll of Honor. — The latest number of the Harvard Magazine con- 
tains the Roll of Honor of graduates of the College who are and have b^ en in the 
national service. The following is a summary of its figures : Rear Admiral, 1 ; 
Brigadier Generals, 7 ; Colonels, 19 ; Lieut. Colonels, 14 ; Majors, 18 ; Captains, 60 ; 
Lieutenants, 73; Surgeons and Assistants, 61 ; Chaplains, 13 ; Privates, 4*5 ; Quar- 
termasters, 9 ; Staff Officers not mentioned above, 17; other positions, 124; total, 
461, Killed in battle or died of disease, 70. By last triennial catalogue the whole 
number of graduates living was 2,679, which shows a per centage of 20 per cent, in 
the army. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. ' 



SUPEBIBTTENDENT'S QXTABTEBLY BEPOBT. ♦ 

Office of the Supbrintendbnt, Pkovidbnce, July 22, 1864. 
To the School Committee of the City of Providence : , 

Gentlemen :— There have been no important changes, the past term, in the char- 
acter and condition of our schools. Neither has there been any very marked im- 
prorement nor any decided failures either in teaching or in discipline. Many schools 
might be better taught and more efficiently governed, were the teachers more earnest 
and faithful in their labors. A few have not been kept up to the high standard to 
which they have been carried. There has evidently been less effort and earnestness 
than in previous terms. 

Objections have been frequently brought against our schools and school system on 
the ground that the pupils are forced too much, and compelled to study more than 
they ought — and that girls especially suffer from having imposed on them too severe 
tasks. These objections are deserving of serious, consideration and, if true, our 
schools and school system should be so modified and changed, that the evils com^- 
plained of should be at once remedied. It is no doubt true and lamentably true, 
that a large number of girls and some boys attending our schools suffer from an over 
excited brain. Their whole nervous system is deranged, and their physical energies 
impaired, and premature death or insanity is sometimes the fatal consequence of this 
violation of nature's laws. Are our schools responsible for this breaking down of 
the health and strength of so many promising youth ? Is it the fault of our schools 
alone or in part, that so many carry the honors of theii graduation to an untimely 
grave ? This is an important question and should be thoroughly considered. From 
a very careful examination of this subject for a seiies of years, I am fully satisfied 
that our schools are not responsible for the decay of physical strength and vigor that 
is so often lamented. But that there are other causes which are producing these dis- 
astrous results. It is the mental excitement out of school, and the palpable violation 
of the very laws of life, to which these evils are to be mainly attributed. 

It is the light literature of the day and the vile trash with which the press is teem- 
ing, that is so sadly weakening and deranging the mental organism of the young. It 
is not the study of our schools alone, but the sensation tales and stbries in the 
Ledgers and Dime Novels that are undermining the health and corrupting the morals 
of the present day. To be convinced of this, we need only to visit our circulating 
libraries, and our periodical depots to learn what a mass of crude, puerile, and often 
objectionable matter is furnished as jbod for the mind. This is being devoured with 
the greatest eagerness by most of the pupils attending our schools ; and the inevita- • 
ble consequence is, that their brains and nervous systems are excited to the highest 
intensity of feeling, and all their worst passions aroused. 

It is not easy to enumerate all ihe evils produced by this excessive excitement of 
the passions and the brain. A large number of pupils, even in the dead hours of 
the night, are intensely engrossed in the perusal of works on no page of which ought 
the eye of youth eyer to rest. 
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Such a practice, besides it's immoral ten'lency, completely destroys all the diMi- 
pUnary power of our schools. Ilahits of continued, pntient, concentrated thought 
are broken up, and a larji^e part of that which is learned in ochoul U crowded out of 
the mind and is soon forgotten. 

Parents sometimes complain that th.*ir children are oblii<ed to study four or five 
hours out of school to learn the lesi^ons assigned them. This is undoubtedly true, 
but the difficulty is not in the Itngth of the lesions, but in the conditions of the 
mental powers, that have been rend-^red unfit for study or for any concentrated 
efforts. I^t any one make the trial and attempt to demonstrate a proposition in Oe- 
ometry, after his mind has been inflamed by a glowing and graphic dc'cription of 
the views and follies of some imaginary monster, and he will no longer be di>po8ed 
to complain that the ordinary ta^ks of the school-room are too long. His own expe- 
rience will convince him where the difficulty lies. 

There are doubtless some few children who are injured by studying too much in 
•ohool. Those of a delicate frame and feeble constitution may, if they are ambit- 
ious to excel, tax their minds too heverely, but these are exceptions to the general 
rule, and ought to be carefully watched both by parents and teachers. But where 
there is one injured by studying too much, there are hundreds who might and ought 
to study more. The lessons now assigned to be learned in our schools are not two- 
thirds of the length they were fiirmerly. 

€ The remedy for the evil complained of must be sought in the vigilance of parents, 
and in the united efforts of the friends of education. The public taste is evidently 
becoming mort* and more vitiated every year, as the demand lor these publications id 
constantly increasing. The vilest and mo^t objectionable of them are now being scat- 
tered broadcast, and. like the frogs of Egypt, are filling every part of our land. 

Objections are sometimes urged against our schools that the teachers are negligent 
in their supervision of the school }ard8 and grounds, and that there is often a want 
of nearness in and around the schools. Such things ought not to be. There is no 
duty of a teacher more important and imperative than that of innpecting daily every 
part of the school premises, so that nothing can be seen that will leave a stain 
upon the youthful mind. Many of our school yards, with but little labor and 
expense, can be ornamented with shrubbery and flowers, and rendered attractive 
and pleading to the eye. Such aids to education should not be overlooked or 
under* valued. They are of great utility in the formation of whatever is beautiful 
and lovely in character. Early impressions remain through life and tend either 
to elevate or debase the mind. A taste for the beautiful, both in nature and art, 
cannot be too early or assiduously cultivated. And the first lesson may veiy 
wisely be taught in the school room. 

The whole number of pupils that have been registered the past term, is 7,588 ; of 
this number 252 have been received into the High School, 2,014 in the Grammar 
Schools, 1,813 into the Intermediate ami 3,509 in the Primary Schools. 

All of which is respectfully buboiitted. 

Daniel Leach, Sup*t F. S. 



Pebsonal.— Charles ti. Goff, A. M., late principal of the Fall River High School, 
has decide'! to accept the call of Mr. Mo wry to take the place vacated by Maj ir/ohn 
J. Ladd, appointed paymaster in the army. No more judicious selection could have 
been made. Mr. Goff was the valedictotiau of the class 1856 Brown University, and 
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has been eTigaged in ▼.eacbing Rince his graduatinn, for the last six years as principal 
of the Fall Kiver High School. He is a ripe scholar and one of the most succestoful 
teachers, especially of the languages, among the young men of New- England. 

We predict not only a full school for Messrb. Mowry & Goff. but a permanent 
school of the highest character. Their Fall Term will commence Sept. 12.— PrAv. 
Presa. 



AMBBIOAN INSTITUTE OF INSTBUOTION. 

Thb Thirty- fifth Annual Meeting of the Amebic an lysTiruTB of Instruction 
will be held in Portland, Me., at the new City Hall on the 16th, I7th, and 18th of 
August, 1864. 

The Board of Directors will meet at the City Hall on the 16th, at ll o'clock, a. x. 

The public exercises will be as follows : 

Tuesday, August 16, 

At half past two o'clock, p. x., the meeting will be organized for the transaction 
of business, and to listen to the usual addresses of welcome, and the President's an- 
nual address. 

At half past three o'clock, p. m., a Lecture by J. N. Bartlett, E^q., of New Britain, 
Ct. Subject : Influence of School Life upon the Character of the Scholar. 

At eight o'clock, p. m., a Lecture by Hon. John D. Phiibrick, Superintendent of 
the Schools of Boston, Mass. 

Wbdnesdat, August 17. 

At nine o'clock a. x., a Discussion. Subject : How may Parental Co-operation be 
best Secured ? 

At eleven o'clock a. x., a Lecture by Hon. £. P. Weston, Superintendent of the 
Schools of Maine. 

At half past two o'clock, p. x., a Lecture by J. W. Allen, Esq., of Norwich, 
Conn. Subject : The teacher an Agent and not a Servant. 

At half past three o'clock p. x., a Discussion. Subject : Should Examinations be 
conducted by the Teacher or Committee } 

At eight o'clock p. x, a Lecture by J. S. Hart, LL. D., of the New Jersey Normal 
School. 

Thubsdat, August 18. 

At nine o'clock a. x., a Discussion. Subject : To what extent should Teachers 
render assistance to their Pupils. 

At eleven o'clock a. x., a Lecture by Rev. £. B. Webb, of Boston, Mass. 

At half past two o'clock, p. x , a Lecture by Prof. P. A. Chadbourne, of Williams 
College. Subject : The relations of Xa^ural History to Education. 

At eight o'clock, p. x., brief Addresses by representatives from different States. 

Chas. No&thbnd, President. 

S. W. Mason, Secretary. 

Railboads. 
The following Railroads will grant the usual reduction of fare ; that is a free 
return ticket to thode who pay fuU fare one way : Boston and Lowell ; Boston and 
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Maine; Eastern; Portland, Saco and Portsmouth; Essex; Nashua and Lowell; 
Worcester and Nashua ; Wilton ; Stony Brook ; Lowell and Lawrence ; Portsmouth 
and Concord ; Salem and Lowell ; Concord, Manchester and Lawrence; Manches* 
ter and North Wear ; Newburyport ; Springfield ; Hartford and New Haven ; Nor- 
wich and Worcester ; Fairhaven ; Hartford, Providence and Fishkill ; and Maine 
Central. 

Steamboats. 
Fare on the Boston and Portland Steamers will only be one dollar each way for 
those attending the meetings of the Institute. 

Return Tickets. 

Persons attending the meetings of the Institute can obtain a free return Hcket over 
the roads mentioned above, from the Secretary of the Institute, which will be good 
only on the road upon which the bearer came to the Institute, and only to the statioa 
from which one advance fare was paid. 

Those who pass over the Worcester and Nashua road must obtain a return check 
of the conductor on the road. These checks must be presented to the Secretary of 
the Institute, and signed by him in order to be honored on the return trip. 

S. W. Mason, Secretary. 

Boston, June 17, 1864. 



NATIONAL TEACHEBS' ASSOCIATION. 



The Annual Meeting of the National Teachers' Association will be held at 
Ogdensburg, N. Y, commencing on the 10th of August, at 10 o'clock, a. m., and 
continuing three days. 

Most of the Hotels at Ogdensburg will furnish accommodations to members at a 
reduced charge of $1.50 a day. 

The Exercises will consist of Lectures and Papers by prominent Educators, and 
the discussion of various Educational topics. 

Very favorable Railroad arrangements have been made for Western Teachers, and 
a large meeting is anticipated. 

EXCURSION TICKETS FROM BOSTON. 

From Boston to Ogdensburg and return, by Vermont Central Road, $12. 

From Boston to Ogdensburg by Vermont Central Road, thence to Montreal by 
Grand Turk Road, thence to Boston by Vermont Central Road, $18. 

From Boston to Ogdensburg and Montreal, as above, and thence to Portland by 
Grand Trunk, and to Boston by steamer, $20. 

From Waterbury Station to Mount Mansfield and return to Waterbury, including 
staging and saddle horse to the top of the Mountain, for $4 extra. 

To the holders of these tickets, reduction of Hotel fare at the Mountain, $1 per day. 

Tickets good from July 23d to September 1st. No stopping on the outward tripi 
except to visit Mount Mansfield. 

Tickets for the excurbion will be issued only to Teachers and Members of the Auo- 
ciationt and not transferable. 



THE 

EHODE ISLAND SCHOOLMASTER. 

VOLUME TEN. NUMBEB WX^E. 

MY FIBST EXFEBIENOE. 

I CAN never forget the history of my first winter school. It was 
in North Peckersville, on the opposite side of the Cape. I was too 
young for such a task, — a rude college boy, with no experience, and 
scarcely a qualification for my place. It is now nearly thirty years 
since that woful winter ; but the sleepless nights, the homesick days, 
the constant pressure of a man's duties on the shoulders of a boy wall 
never leave my memory. They told me I was doing finely, bot I 
knew better. My heart was at home, and not in North Peckersville. 
I am almost ashamed to confess how closely I watched the mails, 
hoping, — alas, too often in vain, — for a letter from my mother or 
some of the dear ones at home. Had they known my doleful condi- 
tion, they surely would have written ; but I had too much pride to 
tell them all. Oh, what great saucy boys those Peckersville boys 
were ! They could have pitched me out of the window at any time, 
and I really feared they would do it, and wondered why they did n't. 

I feel, to this day, a tender fraternal pity for young school-masters 
and school ma'ams. They appear to me a sad and careworn race. 
Too much is expected of them. Solid committee men look for great 
sobriety, discretion, prudence, and wisdom, in a boy of seventeen 
years, because, forsooth, he is a school-master; and come down upon 
the poor fellow without mercy, if, in some unconscious moment,^ bo 
happens to act like a boy of seventeen years, that is, like himself^ 
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I shall never forget the first visit of the committee man. He raps 
at the door. Hark ! That is no boy's or girl's rap — too bold — too 
loud — too deliberate for that. Hush, boys! Hush, girls! Some- 
thing is coming to pass ! I open the door ! Oh, length, and breadth, 

and quantity ! It is verily he ; the august being enters. What 

happened the next five minutes I could never recall. I presume I 
offered to my visitor the chair. I only know that, when I recovered 
my self-possession, I was startled and horrified at the fearful disorder 
that reigned in my school-room. Every pupil seemed to be breaking 
every rule. What could it mean ? Pencils dropped, slates rattled, 
boots grated harshly over the floor, — which, by the way, seemed, 
just then, to be sadly in need of sweeping, — and everything seemed 
to conspire to niin me, as a teacher, completely. I was utterly con- 
founded. I felt it a duty which I owed to myself to declare to my 
visitor that things had never been in such a state before. 

At this point, what seemed a happy thought occurred to my mind. 
I would call out my first class in arithmetic, a splendid class, and 
with it make such a diversion in my favor, as to retrieve every disaster 
and rescue my waning reputation. The class came promptly down 
the aisle. But how provokingly noisy ! My cheeks began to burn ; 
but I started off with considerable confidence. The first answer, 
alas, was a sad blunder. I began to feel confused. My questions, I 
know, were wretchedly put, but they were more wretchedly ansi\ered. 
Hoping to find relief in change, I invited my visitor to put questions 
himself. He consented, and asked the class to tell him the difference 
between a half-inch and a half-mile. In due time the answers were 
called for, but, oh horrors ! what answers ! They ranged all the way 
from ten rods to ten miles ! My disaster was now complete. My 
best pupils had conspired to ruin me. 

Mr. W., my august visitor, rose to leave me. He took me by the 
hand, spoke a few kind words of encouragement and advice, and left 
the school-room ; about half of my pupils, mindful of the custom of 
those days, rising to their feet, but in such an irregular, noisy way, 
that I heartily wished they had all kept their seats. 

And here I will confess an act of meanness, on my part, which I 
shall repent of as long as I live. When my ^nsitor had left me, I 
was not only confused but angry. I felt that I had given my pupils 
no occasion to wound my feelings so wantonly as they had done, in 
the presence of Mr. W. I assured them that I would now bear 
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with them no longer. Such a disgraceful scene should not recur, 
while I was master of that school. 

Just then a little fellow, a beautiful boy, sitting directly before me, 
let drop a slate, which rattled along the floor with that stunning noise 
which nothing but a slate can make. I lost my self-control. I seized 
my ferule. The poor little fellow shuddered before me ; tears trickled 
down his fair, tender, cheek, and his fine lips quivered, as he faintly 
stammered, " I did n't mean to do it, sir." " Did n't mean to do it," 
said I, tauntingly, and inflicted on his tender hand several cruel 
blows. Yet I do not think the boy was badly whipped; for con- 
science seemed to hold back my arm. 

The little fellow, however, sobbed and sobbed, as if his heart would 
break. Even when school was done, still concealing his tears with 
his sleeve, he walked hastily past my desk. How I longed to put my 
arm about him and tell him that I was sorry. But I could not do it ; 
I was a school-master, and my dignity must not be compromised. I 
returned gloomily to my boarding-place, overwhelmed with a sense of 
meanness and self-reproach. My mortification and chagrin at the un- 
fortunate visit of the committee man had all passed away. I thought 
only of my own meanness. That evening I received two letters 
couched in terms of affection and respect, one from home, and one 
from college. ^' Darling boy," " noble fellow," I was disgusted with 
such fulsome flattery. What could my mother and my class-mate 
mean in applying such terms of fondness to one so heartless as I ? 
Still they were sincere, but they did not know me. I half resolved 
never to see again either college or home. I paced my room till late 
at night, and went to bed with a distracting headache. Towards 
morning I snatched a little sleep, only to be startled out of it by a 
fearAil dream. I saw a man of rough, repulsive look, rudely holding 
a beautiful child, as if about to inflict upon him some cruel torture. 
The fearful scene produced in my heart the most painful excitement 
and indignation, when, in a piercing, tender voicq, the child shrieked 
out, '* Oh, spare me, Hubert." I was startled from my sleep by the 
cry. I was that Hubert. I could sleep no more. The consciousness 
of having inflicted pain upon an innocent child, would not let me 
close my eyes. I frankly confess that, for a moment, I forgot that I 
was a school-master, and became a boy ; and, as a boy, I brushed 
away a few childish tears. 
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Pardon my weakness, gentle reader, I was among strangers in a 
strange land, and bearing a burden too heavy for my years. 

This affair, however, was not without its good results. I know I 
have been a better man ever since ; that is, better towards little boys. 
I feel a kind of tenderness for them allied to pity. I do not think 
they are used quite fairly in this rude world. When they are about 
five years old, we cut off^ their beautiful ringlets, lay aside their grace- 
ful frocks and bright morocco shoes and pretty, jaunty hats, and array 
them in grey woollen jacket and pants and clumsy boots, and turn 
them adrift among the rude, big boys. Of course they do not look 
as fair as they did before, but the fault is not theirs, and they have in 
them the same tender heart of childhood. Now, why should we be^ 
so rough with them ? Why give all the kisses and the candy to the 
girls, and all the kicks and cuffs to the little boys ? Only yesterday 
I met one of these fine little fellows, his head all begrimed with dust, 
crying bitterly. He had just been pitched, head-foremost, over a big 
boy's head, into the gutter. Of course it was all right ; for it was 
only a little sun-burnt boy. But what would have been said, and 
done, too, had the victim been somebody's fair little girl, of the same 
age, and decked out with silks and ribbons ? The House of Correc- 
tion would be almost too good for the rude, big boy to live in. 

Now, fellow teachers, both ladies and gentlemen, let me plead with 
you for little boys. 

Don't whip them any harder because they look rough and sun- 
burnt. Do n't whip them because you are angry and fretful yourself. 
Do n't whip them when the large boys deserve a whipping more. If 
you have any "goodies," don't be partial to the girls, but let the little 
boys have their share. Do n't, by your stem and crusty treatment of 
them, make them bad boys, but by kindness keep their hearts open 
and tender and gentle. 

But notwithstanding the unfortunate affair which I have just notic- 
ed, the visit of Mr. W. was, in one respect, at least, of great benefit 
to me as a teacher. The astounding failure of my first class in arith- 
metic so surprised me that I deemed it worthy of. a full investigation. 
On the next day the members of this class were subjected to a search- 
ing ordeal. I was determined to learn why they could solve the roost 
complicated problem of their text-book, but could not answer the 
simplest extemporaneous question. The explanation of the difficulty 
was soon found. The pupils honestly believed that they had solved 
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their problems, but they had not. One had been aided by his father 
at home, another by a brother, sister or friend. One had gone through 
the book in some previous winter, and recollected how the master had 
solved these problems, while still another had a manuscript key ; and, 
in general, if, by any of these means, any member of the class had 
had the good fortune to fall upon a solution, it was kindly sent by 
telegraph through the whole class. There had been almost no self- 
reliance. The rote system had prevailed, and the pupils comprehend- 
ed scarcely a single principle. I began the arithmetic anew. The 
members of the class felt somewhat humbled and chagrined at this, 
but they saw that I was in earnest, and submitted*. I extemporized, 
to a great extent, my examples, and demanded the rationale. I laid 
the foundations firmly in reason. Soon an unwonted interest sprang 
up in the class. New light was breaking in. There is always a 
peculiar pleasure, to the young mind, in really understanding a thing. 
The class made rapid progress. What they had before learned by 
rote, I confess, was not useless to them. They had by it acquired a 
facility in manipulation ; but this was almost all. 

Oh examination day I was not ashamed of my first class in arith- 
metic. They knew what they could do and did it. 

But, before referring further to my examination, I must mention 
an unfortunate affair, in course of which I was arraigned before a 
justice of peace, for expelling a boy from school. 

Many of my pupils, both boys and girls, were wont to " stay at 
noon." They doubtless had some jolly times together, but, I think, 
gave no just occasion for some very bitter remarks of Miss B., a 
maiden lady, who lived and circulated, as a seamstress, in the families 
of my district. I would hardly notice such gossip now, but then it 
wounded me most painfully. Every spiteful censure of my pupils 
seemed aimed directly at me, and went like a barbed arrow to my 
heart. Still, while I hated Miss B., I determined to show to the 
good people that I kept a vigilant eye upon the conduct of my pupils. 
One day I discovered a note lying upon the desk of a boy of the 
name of Fox, and addressed to "Miss Crow." I opened it and read 
as follows : 

"Mt Dbab Miss Crow: — I cannot express how much I admire and love you. 
Beautiful creature, how happj should I he to meet you and speak to you &ce to face. 
Say, dear Miss C, will you not meet me this evening at the great oak tree at the edge 
of the woods. Yours forever, JFox." 
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This note^ I confess, perplexed me. I showed it to a friend, who 
most injadicioasly allowed Miss B. to read it. She saw its meaning 
in a moment. ^^Miss Crow" was a Miss Crowell, one of the most 
worthy and most beautiful girls in my school. "Miss Crowell," 
said Miss B., ^>is a brunette, with jet black hair, and I think I have 
sometimes heard her called Miss Crow. What an outrage to address 
such a note to such a girl ! " No words of denunciation of the school 
and its teacher was too severe. I feared Miss B. had found the true 
interpretation of the note. The neighborhood was aroused. My 
best friends advised me to expel the Fox boy from the school. At 
length I yielded to the pressure. Mr. Fox, the father of the boy, 
believed, of course, in the innocence of his son. He was very indig- 
nant at my treatment of him, and determined to seek redress. I was 
brought before Esquire Pecker, Justice of Peace, at Peckersville 
Centre. 

Of my trial, suffice it say that my case proved a bad one. Mr. 
Fox brought forward, as a witness, a boy who presented a book of 
fables, belonging to his father, in which was found the very note 
signed "Fox." It was a mere fable about " The fox an,d the crow." 
It was designed to show the danger of flattery and the character of 
the flatterer, and had no reference to the Fox boy or the Crowell 
girl. It had been, for no special purpose, copied out by a little 
brother of the witness, who threw it, for a joke, upon the desk of the 
Fox boy, and was too cowardly to tell the truth when he saw the 
mischief he had done. Esquire Pecker evidently sympathized with 
me. He required me to pay but little more than the costs of court, 
and gave me some sound advice about punishing without sufficient 
evidence. 

And here judge of my surprise, when Mr. W., my committee 
man and late august visitor, arose and claimed the privilege of pay- 
ing, in my stead, all the costs of my trial. He remarked that he had 
observed my course and had visited my school, and was persuaded 
that, while I exhibited too much sensitiveness and self-distrust, I 
possessed ability, scholarship, fidelity and aptness to teach, and should, 
therefore be sustained. He took me by the hand, assured me that 
matters would yet all turn out well, and invited me to take tea at his 
house, on my way home. At tea, Mr. W. incidentally made the (to 
me) astounding remark, that on his visit to my school, he was grati- 
fied and saw no occasion for my apology for the unusual noise and 
confusion. 
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That night I returned to my boarding-place with a h'ght heart. 
Before going to bed I* wrote in my diary, (for I kept a diary ir\ those 
sentimental days,) the following reflections concerning teachers : 

. " Do n't treat Committee men as your natural enemies." 

" Do n't believe you are judged, as a teacher, by the accidents of your Bchool-room» 
but b^what you are and what you do." 
" Do n't make apologies ; sensible men use their own eyes." 
'* Don't be influenced by external pressure to act uiyustly." 
" Do n't punish a boy till you know his motives are bad." 

My ^'lawsuit," to my surprise, seemed to inure to my benefit. 
The generous course of Mr. W., or my own spirit and bearing at the 
trial, or some unexplained cause, gained for me the sympathy of the 
people of the district. In truth, I suspect that the mortification they 
felt at the result of the affair of the Fox boy, in which they had 
almost compelled me to take the course I had taken, served to make 
them more inclined to favor me during the rest of the term. 

They were much like the people of some other places, greatly 
inclined to be severe upon the conduct of the school in geneml, but 
very feeble in support of a teacher who might undertake to correct 
the evil complained of, by punishing any particular offender. The 
unfortunate experience of my immediate predecessor afforded a fine 
illustration of this characteristic of the people of North Peckersville. 

His pupils, like mine, were wont to stay at noon ; and precisely 
the same reports were circulated of their disorderly and improper 
conduct. My predecessor was a somewhat rash as well as sensitive 
man, and was excessively anxious to show to the community that he 
was sufficiently prompt and vigilant in correcting an evil which all so 
much deplored. Detecting a marked example of improper behavior 
in one of the girls, he expelled her from the school. He expected to 
be complimented for his prompt and efficient action ; but he counted 
without his host. The whole community was aroused against him. 
His mistake was, that he had taken, as an example, an actual, live, 
concrete child of somebody in particular. He should have expelled 
the abstract daughter of somebody in general ; and this was all that 
the good people ever really expected or desired. But this actual 
severity of punishment they could not endure. " Why," said they 
all, ** seize upon this one poor girl? Why degrade her for life? 
Why disgrace her family ? Why outrage the feelings of the com- 
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munity ? Children must be children, and a childish gambol should 
not be punished as a crime." 

So talked the good people of North Peckersville. In vain did my 
unfortunate predecessor retort, that the very persons who condemned 
him, had, by their censoriousness, compelled him to take the very 
course he had taken. His error was fatal. He had taken an actual 
case. He had unfeelingly and brutally wounded and ruined the 
daughter of an actual Jiving voter. He quit the school in the middle 
of the term, and never since has been seen or heard of in the town 
of North Peckersville. 

And here I find recorded in my diary the following sage and 
laconic remark : "' Gossips are poor backers." 

But let me return to my examination at the close of the school. I 
really believed that my school appeared well. The class in arithmetic, 
in particular, gained me great credit, and was pronounced the best 
class in town. I was, I confess, exceedingly gratified at the speeches 
made by the visiting committee, but experience has taught me that 
the speakers on such occasions hardly mean all they say. But I wa^ 
young then, and I felt prodigiously flattered. 

That evening I turned the key of the door of the school-house No. 
3, North Peckersville, with an inexpressible feeling of relief and 
pride. I took tea at Mr. W.'s, walked back to my boarding-place 
with an air somewhat more pompous than I should dare to assume 
now, and made in my diary an entry which shows so much self-con- 
ceit, that, though it contains a germ of truth, I am half ashamed of 
it. It refers to my success in teaching arithmetic, and reads as follows : 
*' Many teachers, I suspect, never find out that their pupils do n't 
really know anything." 

And thus ended the most anxious and perplexing experience of my 
life. 

The next morning, leaving behyid, as a present to the fine little 
fellojv whose unjust punishment I shall always be sorry for, a pretty 
story book, in red and gold, I turned my face towards college and 
home. 

And now, let me say, in closing, that, though the lapse of years 
has doubtless corrected much of my sensitiveness in feeling as well as 
imprudence in action, yet I have never been ashamed of my career 
in North Peckersville district school ; nor shall time nor change ever 
efface from my heart a tender sympathy for the griefs of littJ^ boys. — 
MoBB, Teacher. 
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JJTEVJBB OB NOVr. 



BT O. W. HOLMES. 



Listen, young heroes ! your country is calling ! 

Time strikes the hour for the brave and the true ! 
Now, while the foremost are fighting and falling, 

Fill up tiie ranks that have opened for you ! 

You whom the fathers made free and defended. 
Stain not the scroll that emblazons their fame I 

You whose fair heritage spotless descended. 
Leave not your children a birthright of shame ! 

Stay not for questions while Freedom stands gasping ! 

Wait not till Honor lies wrapt in his pall ! 
Brief the lips' meeting be, swift the hands' clasping — 

"Off for the wars ! " 'tis enough for them all. 

Break from the arms that would fondly caress you ! 

Hark ! 'tis the bugle blast ! sabers are drawn ! 
Mothers shall pray for you, fathers shall bless you. 

Maidens shall weep for you when you are gone ! 

Never or now ! cries the blood of a nation. 
Poured on the turf where the red rose should bloom I 

Now is the day and the hour of salvation — 
Never or now ! peals the trumpet of doom ! 

Never or now ! roars the hoarse-throated cannon ! 

Through the black canopy blotting the skies ; 
Never or now 1 flaps the shell-blasted pennon 

O'er the deep ooze where the Cumberland lies ! 

From the foul dens where our brothers are dying. 

Aliens and foes in the land of their birth, 
From the rank swamps where our martyrs are lying. 

Pleading in vain for a handful of earth. 

From the hot plains where they perish out-numbered. 
Furrowed and ridged by the battle-fields' plow. 

Comes the loud summons — too long have you slumbered ! 
Hear the last Angel-trump — Never or now I 



The chief secret of comfort lies in not suffering trifles to vex one, 
and in prudently cultivating an undergrowth of small pleasures, since 
very few great ones are let on long leases. 
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THE SOHOOLHOUSE, THB GAUGB OF CIVIIiIZATION. 

In different ages of the world, and in different countries, men have 
entertained very different notions as to the things which might serve as 
a measure of civilization. Too often some weapon of war, cunningly 
forged and threatening fierce destruction, has been accepted as the 
best standard. Sometimes the criterion of a nation's advancement 
has been the amount and quality of the soap it used, or of the salt, 
or of the iron, or of some other meneral or agricultural product. 
And this was not bad ; for the skillful production and adroit applica- 
tion to manifold uses of these things are a tolerable exponent of the 
inventive genius of a people, and of their progress in developing cer- 
tain of the arts and sciences. 

But of all the gauges of civilization which have ever been em- 
ployed, the school-house, it seems to us, is at once the truest and most 
satisfactory. Does it gather into itself, not a third or a half of the 
children of a nation, but all of them ? Are these children there taught 
simply to cast up accounts in order to become sharp traders, and to 
speak fluent English in order to appear well in good society ? Or, are 
they educated as well to form high purposes ; to aim after the utter- 
ance of worthy words, and the achievement of noble deeds, and above 
all to cultivate the manners and spirit of Christian men and women ? 
How much do they learn of their real relations to their fellows ? of 
their relations to their country? and, is it too much to ask, of their 
relations to that almighty Being who, though invisible, is yet always 
and everywhere present, controlling the destinies of individuals and 
of communities ? These are the test questions which reach to the 
very seat of a nation's life, determining its permanence, greatness, 
usefulness and glory. 

A careless observer will indeed see little connection between the 
magnificent silk, arrayed in which onr fashionable lady sweeps down 
Broadway, and the small, insignificant cocoon, which lies perchance — 
a curiosity — in the shop window ; but the thoughtful vnll remember 
that from just such a cocoon the fine and delicate threads were un- 
rolled, that were afterwards woven into robes of fabulous cost and 
dazzling lustre. And precisely so, not every one who looks upon the 
occupants of the splendid marble Capitol at Washington, the judicial 
bench, the metropolitan pulpit, or of the war-worn saddle, will be re- 
minded of the little round-heajied urchins that used to sit on the hard 
boards of the town school-house, taking their first lesson in self-mastery, 
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that grand element of greatness, by struggling diligently to master 
the task before them ; but the philosophic biographer cannot fail, in 
unraveling the history of the legislator, the judge, the minister, and 
the general, to trace the most valuable, because most elementary 
threads running through their experience back to the pedagogue's 
hand ; nor to acknowledge what a debt they severally owe to the skill 
and unflagging zeal of that hand) which thus first gathered up these 
threads and finally gave them into their own, with many solemn di*- 
rections how to w^eave them into a noble and worthy fabric of life* 
What thinker is there, and especially in a republic, who does not feel 
the mighty truth of Aristotle's remark to the effect : That he, who 
would look wisely to the future welfare and glory of the state, must 
look at once and well to the instruction of youth ! And why ? 
Wherein consists the glory of a State ? Not, surely, in inexhaustible 
beds of mineral wealth, nor in boundless acres of fertile soil, nor in 
wonderful water courses affording grand lines of commerce, nor in 
genial, healthful climate, nor yet in any other physical advantage that 
can be imagined. Several countries might be named that have been 
most highly favored with all these elements of greatness, still their peo- 
ples are to heroic history unknown, and to noble '' fame unsung." 
These things are simply the rough materials lying, so to speak, in the 
nation's workshop ; and ready to be wrought into whatsoever high 
forms of civilization the nation's artisans may devise. The vital ques- 
tion then turns upon the character of the artisans, and as these are 
trained in the school-house, we must knock at its door to inquire 
whether they are wise and inventive ; whether they know the value 
of industry and economy ; and, above all, whether they are ambitious 
to excel in producing works of a lasting and glorious nature. It is 
the very intelligence developed under the teacher's influence that 
converts agriculture into a science, and trade into a princely calling ; 
while it is the upright manhood, formed under the same influence, in 
unison with that of the Church, which conserves the best institutions 
of the State, and hands them down, in spite of corruption, to posterity 
in safety and in beauty. In other words, a State is glorious just in 
proportion as her citizens are educated, honest, and qualified, if need 
he, to fill responsible positions with distinguished honor and usefulness. 
And whether her citizens shall bear such a high character depends 
altogether upon the kind of training they receive in their early years, 
not the least part of which is that given them in the school. — Ameri- 
can JEducational Monthly. 
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FBIMABY INBTBirCTION. 

Feroeptive Bxerotses } or. How to Make Children Beady and Aoonrate 

Observers. 

A Primary teacher should be prepared to pursue a systematic course 
of exercises, for the purpose of developing ^nd strengthening those 
powers of mind which, in the order of nature, are first called into 
action. The lessons should be progressive in their character, and 
suited to the age and capacity of the children. 

This naturally pre-supposes some preparation on the part of the 
instructor. What are the powers to be cultivated, and how shall 
they be developed, should be a theme of aborbing interest to every 
one who assumes the holy office of dealing with the immortal mind. 
With an earnest desire to benefit young teachers who have never 
given special attention to the subject of perceptive development, we 
present a general outline of a coui'se upon different subjects suitable 
for primary schools, and, as far as time and space will permit, exhibit 
our plans of working out the details of each course. 

FORM. 

Order of Exercises : 

1. Simple Perception of Form, including exercises in Imitation, 
Construction and Drawing. 

2. Exercises to develop more minute Observation, Language and 
Drawing. 

3. Exercises of Simple Comparison. 

4. Direction of the Straight Line. 

5. Idea of Angles developed. 

Difterent kinds of angles observed, named and drawn. 

6. Parallel Lines. 

7. Description of the Square, with Drawing. 

8. Description of the Oblong, with Drawing. 

9. Description of the Triangle, with Drawing. 

10. Description of the Rhomb, with Drawing. 

11. Description of the Rhomboid, with Drawing. 

12. Description of the Cylinder, with Drawing. 

13. Description of the Cone, Cube, and Sphere. 

To work out the details of the above course requires time, labor 
and patience on the part of the teacher. The exercises included 
under the division numbered 1, should not be hurried. 
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Apparatus for the lessons may be extemporized, if necessary. A 
box and chart of Forms will be found more convenient, however. A 
teacher can cut from common pasteboard several squares, oblongs, 
triangles, rings, rhombs, rhomboids, pentagons, hexagons, octagons, 
ovals, etc., for use. One of each of these forms may be sketched 
upon drawing paper to answer for a chart. 

SKETCH OF A SIMPLE PERCEPTIVE EXERCISE. 

The teacher having the forms mentioned upon a table before the 
class, may place one in the hands of several of the class, requesting 
each child to go to the table and find one like it. After the selec- 
tions have been made, the children may arrange themselves in a line 
facing the pupils remaining in their seats, and each hold up the forms 
so that all may judge of the correctness of the choice. Other child- 
ren will follow in succession selecting forms, others deciding as before. 

The teacher must be animated and energetic herself, in order to 
keep as many of the class busy matching forms as possible, while all 
the others are engaged in obs.erving those selected, and judging 
whether a correct choice has been made. It will depend almost 
entirely upon the teacher's spirit and manner, whether such exercises 
are interesting and beneficial to the majority of the class, or whether 
they degenerate into a monotone w, prosy apology for a lesson. As 
the children present the forms selected, the teacher will find it 
necessary to frame her questions in such a manner that they may be 
answered by a signal. Seeing that the attention of all the class is 
secured she may say : All who think that these two forms are just 
alike^ may raise their hands. 

Caution should be observed about allowing the children to respond 
to questions of this kind in a careless, indifferent manner. If the 
teacher does not exercise some ingenuity in this respect, and put her 
questions in a pointed manner, some will be very likely to respond 
mechanically ; merely following others. If this habit is continued, it 
must have a pernicious effect upon the mind of the child. 

This simple exercise, if conducted properly may be repeated for 
several successive lessons from ten to fifteen minutes in length, daily, 
before it will become necessary to introduce some change. 

SECOND SKETCH. 

Several children may be sent to the table to find two forms Just 
alike ; let them present the forms, and let the others decide as before. 
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While those at the table are engaged, others may be sent to point to 
objects in the room, of the same shape as some form given them. 
Commencing with the oblong, books and slates may be used, and the 
children requested to find something similar in shape. The class 
should be trained in this way until they will point very readily to 
doors, windows, panes of glass, tops of desks, etc., etc., and to any 
objects that may be square, triangular, or circular. 

The exercises of the First Sketch may be repeated. They are only 
separated to afford a little variety for the succeeding lessons. 

THIRD SKETCH. 

Two children may have forms placed in their hands, and be sent 
to the chart to point to representations similar in form. Others 
observe and decide as before. All the exercises may be combined or 
given in the same lesson, and the class drilled upon them for some 
time. 

It is generally desirable to change the subject as often as once a 
fortnight. It will be seen that these exercises assist the child in learn- 
ing to read. The same power of mind is being cultivated that ena- 
bles him to recognize words by their forms, and we actually find that 
children learn to read more rapidly for having such training. 

SIMPLE PERCEPTION AND IMITATION, 

The class should be practiced in observing and imitating simple 
patterns formed with the blocks. The teacher will arrange two forms 
at first, as fancy may dictate, and request some to imitate the arrange- 
ment. All will observe and decide whether correct or not. Two 
weeks will not be too long to dwell on this part of the subject. 

PRACTICE IN DRAWING. 

The simpler fo^ms may be presented at first, and the children 
encouraged to draw them. They will, of course, work slowly and 
awkwardly, but it is very important that beginners should commence 
young, if we expect them to sketch readily. Our pupils in the higher 
departments should be able to draw the outlines of common objects 
as readily as they form the letters of the alphabet. To accomplish 
this, children must have early and continued practice. It is the duty 
of the primary teacher to commence the work. 
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It will be noticed that the first division only of our course has thus 
far occupied our attention. A full elucidation of the whole subject, 
as indicated in the foregoing order of exercises, would fill a volume. 
In future articles, it will give us pleasure to present an outline of 
other topics. — Am. Educational Monthly, 



VAOATIOM". 

Ho ! for vacation, for the glad time of reiinions and rest, of laugh- 
ing and laziness, of lying on the grass in the cool shade, with nothing 
to do but dream and read, and listen to the pleasant voices which 
have been silent to us so long. 

God bless the man who invented vacations. 

Every body needs a vacation now and then* 

Professional men, mechanics, merchants, house-keepers, sewing- 
women, students, and workers of all kinds. The wear and tear of 
business, year after year, are too severe for most organizations ; and 
unbroken routine where the labor is not severe, coils like an anaconda 
around the spirits and the life. 

Custom has shown one favor to teachers which it has denied to most 
men of business — it has granted them vacations. 

This seems an absolute necessity. A teacher, working earnestly 
even six hours a day, and keeping up his labor year after year, would 
find himself exhausted even to perfect prostration much sooner than 
men of any other business. Teaching is more than unrelaxed toil — 
it is more than the unbroken routine of the book-keeper or the com- 
positor — it is giving away life and vitality, and there must be times 
for recuperation. 

Few people, understand this who have not taught, or had friends 
teaching whom they have seen grow pale and careworn and sick even 
beyond recovery. 

A gentleman of considerable intelligence once asked me why I had 
such long vacations — wasn't it better to keep the children in school 
constantly? (probably hu children were a care and a trouble at home 
during vacation.) I told him, even if it were better for the children 
I did not wish to murder myself. He expressed considerable aston- 
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ishment when I informed him that teaching was hard work. He had 
always supposed it was a genteel, easy, pleasant way of passHiig the 
time, embraced by those who needed money, and were too lazy or 
too proud to work. 

Pupils as well as teachers need vacations ; not little children, but 
pupils who have learned what it is to study, who devote several hours 
out of school each day to their books. They need a spell of forget- 
fulness, a time for romping and rambling and visiting. Then they 
return to their books with greater zest, with fresh elasticity of spirits, 
and more strength to bear them through their duties. 

Vacation time is at hand. In a few weeks how many school-rooms 
will be filled .with gloomy silence and how many hearts will be leap- 
ing with the joy of freedom. 

A school-room in vacation time is as sombre a thing as one can 
imagine. It is shadowy and dingy and full of lonesome silence. Its 
reticence seems stubborn and almost ominous. 

It would seem to hint at many secrets which had weighed it down 
but which it will never utter. Sometimes if you visit it with merry 
friends, it seems to have drawn down the corners of its mouth in sullen 
gloom, and hollowed its cheeks and closed its eyes to a long mournful 
meditation. Your gay friends laugh, and you could almost laugh too 
at its solemn air, but when they leave you alone and you remember 
how it has held so many sunny faces, and listened to so many kind 
words and grand thoughts, and been the altar of so many sacrifices, 
and the sanctuary for such aspirations and worships — when you 
remember how tenderly it has answered the laugh of fresh and happy 
voices, and is now silent and sad, waiting for the dear ones to return, 
you can laugh no more, but look tenderly upon it as a shrine — a 
sanctuary. 

Pupils and teachers are away, spattered, gone to their homes or on 
visits to friends. 

Vacation is the grand visiting time of the year. Homes receive 
the dear ones who have been absent a term or a year, and many who 
have been at home in school flit away among friends, and there is a 
jubilee of visiting and recreating. 

"We date events from vacations. They are the milestones on our 
journey. 

These vacation times in life are the oases to which memory forever 
reverts. But in our happiness we should not forget those to whom 
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life grants no vacation, who must toil incessantly lest wolfish eyes 
gleam in at the door. But for such, and for us all, a long summer 
vacation will come when we shall have left the hard toil of hands and 
the fear of the gleaming eyes, the blackboards and grammars, the 
worry and the work of the school and the world forever. — New York 
Teacher for June. 
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From tbe Providence Press of Sept. fitht 
MANNINQ AISTD 'BROVTN UNIV1IB8ITY. 



A CBKTUBY has elapsed since Brown University was founded, and to-day its 
nujnerous graduates and friends celebrate their first centennial. It is remarkable 
that during all this period, no extended history of the College, or life of its first 
President, has ever been written. This is doubtless owing in a measure to the lack of 
material, most of the papers and correspondence of Manning having unfortunately 
been destroyed. We are happy to announce that Messrs. Gould & Lincoln, of Boston, 
this day published a work which the author has had in preparation for many years, 
entitled, <* Life, Times and Correspondence of James Manning, and the Early History 
of Brown University. By Beuben Albridge Guild." It makes a handsome royil 
duodecimo volume of five hundred and twenty pages, electrotyped and printed by 
Warren P. Draper, of Andover, illustrated by engravings and wood cuts, and 
accompanied by an index of nearly forty pages. We propose to present to our 
readers a few extracts from this work as appropriate to the day and the occasion. 

The « Correspondence ** of the book consists of one hundred and thirty-one letters, 
sixty-eight of which were written by Dr. Manning. They are mainly addressed to 
prominent Baptist ministers in England, and being of various dates present a good 
illustration of the history of the College from year to year, the progress of Civil and 
Religious Preedom, and the remarkable spread of Baptist sentiment and principlea 
during that period. The following letter, which we select as a specimen, was 
addressed to Manning's classmate in Princeton College, and through life his most 
intimate friend, the Bev. Dr. Hezekiah Smith, of Haverhill, Mass. He was at this 
time travelling in South Carolina and Georgia soliciting funds for the College, which 
he obtained to the amount of twenty-five hundred dollars. The letter, it will be 
observed, gives a detailed account of the final meeting of the Corporation at Warren, 
on the question of the location of the College, concerning which there had been an 
exciting contest between the towns of Warren. East Greenwich, Newport and 
providence, but more especially the two latter. 

MANNING TO HEZEKIAH SMITH. 

Wasben, Feb. 12, 1770. 
Reverend Sir : — Last week I received a letter from you of the 2d ult., ii^ which 
you inform me of your success at Georgia, and your expectations from the South 
Province. All your friends here rejoice that you succeed so well in getting the need- 

3 
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fal for the College. *• Great luck to you," as said Mr. Francis in bis prayer. I 
thought it strange that I had no letter by Capt. Durpbee from jou or Mr. Hart, as I 
wrote by him to you both, last week. I received a letter from Nelson, at Hayerhill, 
and he gives me a pleasing account of matters there. Had not his modesty forbid, 
I imagine he would have told me that the people were well suited with him. We 
had another meeting of the corporation last Wednesday, when there were thirty-five 
members present. They were called to consider proposals from Newport in favor of 
setting the edifice in that town, as they had raised by subscription £4,000 lawful 
money, taking in their unconditional subscription. But Providence presented £4,280, 
lawful, and advantages superior to Newport in other respects. The dispute lasted 
from Wednesday last, ten o'clock ▲. k., until the same hour on Thursday p. m. The 
matter was debated with great spirit, and before a crowded audience. The voce was 
put Recede or Not. It went Not, by 21 against 14. You asked me in your last 
whether it had not raised a party in the Government. I answer no ; but it has 
warmed up the old one something considerable. I was greatly censured by people 
in Newport, for not joining to cidl a meeting about the first of January, and a great 
noise was made because I would not act contrary to an express vote of the corpora- 
tion, at the meeting on the 10th of November. But at our last meeting the house 
gave me liberty to attempt a vindication of my conduct, and after hearing me through 
in the matter, they came to a vote, nemine contradicente, that they saw no reason 
why I should be blamed in this matter, and that they approved of my conduct. In 
the course of the debates there was sometimes undue warmth, but, upon the whole* 
it subsided, and all parties seemed much more unanimous than I expected, in after 
business. Many of the gentlemen of Newport said they had had a fair hearing, and 
had lost it ; but their friendship to the College remained, and they would keep their 
places, pay their money, and forward to their utn^ost the design. The College edifice 
is to be on the same plan as that of Princeton, built of brick, four stories high, and 
one hundred and fifty feet long. I wish I had a draught to send you, but it is not 
in my power. They determine to have the roof on next fall, and to cover it with 
slate, as they are now able. Now if we can get it endowed, jkb shall be compos voti, '" 
This I hope you will in part accomplish. I have thouf^ht of going to the Jerseys in 
the spring. If I should, I cannot go to Haverhill the first of May ; for I must con- 
sult my westward friends in a matter of so much consequence as moving, or not 
moving, with the College. If I go to the Jerseys, it will probably be about the mid- 
dle of April. Religion is upon the revival in these parts. Messrs. Stillman and 
Spear were up from Boston, and Backus from Middleborough. It is said that the 
eight ministers at the corporation meeting, were all for Providence. This I shall not 
assert, however. But I believe the Baptist society in general, are not dissatisfied 
with the determination. I could tell you a long tale if I had time, but can only tell 
you, that we have twenty-three scholars, eighteen of whom are matriculated. Mrs. 
Manning joins in love to you, Mr. and Mrs. Hart, etc., with, sir, / 

Your unworthy brother, and servant in the Gospel, 

Jambb Manning. 

Mr. Guild has illustrated his book with numerous notes, and biographies of Man- 
ning's pupils and friends. Of the latter we notice, according to the index, upwards 
of forty, including some of the most distinguished characters of that period, in the 
annals of the Church, College and State. We select as a specimen one of the « Four 
Brothers," to whose united and vigorous efforts the College and Providence are so 
largely indebted for their early growth and present prosperity. 

BIOOSAPHT OF JOHN BROWN. 

John, the third brother in age, was bom on the 27th of January, 1736. He was 
the most active and energetic of the family ; and in developing the industry and 
extending the commerce of the town, he has left his impress upon the entire commu- 
nity, in a degree seldom equalled. He was the first merchant in Rhode Island, it is 
said, who carried t^ade to China and the East Indies. He fostered the interests of 
the church over which his ancestors had been elders or ministers, contributing liber- 
ally of his wealth fo|: the support of preaching, and in creating a permanent fund 
for the society. In finding, endowing, and sustaining the College, he was ever 
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ptominent and active, as oar pages throughout show. Though a wealthy merchant, 
and haying larger interests at stake than most men, he was a patriotic leader in the 
cause of the American Reyolution ; and, at a later period, when his natiye State 
stood aloof from the Union, and refused to adopt the Federal Constitution, he was 
distinguished as a champion of the Federal party ; and he without doubt did more 
than any other man towards securing the final adoption of the Constitution by the 
people of Rhode Island. In 1784, he was chosen as a delegate to Congress, in place 
of Jonathan Arnold, who had remoyed to Vermont. WhUe here he was appointed 
one of the commissioners for erecting the Federal building, which it was then pro- 
posed to locate on the banks of the Delaware. At the spring election in 1785, he 
was again returned to Congress as a delegate, Itnd in 1799, he was elected a member, 
serving two years. This was about the last of his public life. He died on the 20th 
of September, 1803, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

Mr. Brown has been happily described as « a man of magnificent projects and of 
extraordinary enterprise." Whatever he did was in accordance with his enlarged 
views, and ofttatimes far in advance of the age in ^^hich he lived. In his day. Main 
street was a sandy and disagreeable walk. He first caused it to be paved ; and 
although at that time he had twenty sail of ships abroad upon the sea, hf might be 
seen busily engaged upon the work himself, in order to be sure that it was properly 
done. ** University Hall," of which he laid the comer-stone, and in the planning 
and construction of which he bore so prominent a part, is even now one of the finest 
and best of the college buildings. No other man would have had the resolution and 
Courage as *< the committee man " to carry on the building of the Baptist meeting- 
house, at a time when Providence was comparatively a small town, and when hostili- 
ties between the colonies and the mother country seemed about to begin. Hia own 
, stately mansion, built of imported brick and fireestone, after English models, in the 
year 1786, was long noted as one of the largest and finest private residence in New 
England. It was at his former residence on South Main street that he gave, in honor 
of Gen. Nathaniel Green, the greatest private dinner, it is said, that had ever been 
given in Rhode Island. His Commencement dinners, to which all graduates and 
friends were freely invited, at a period when public dinners were not provided by the 
College, as at present, were remembered with pleasure years after the hospitable 
entertainer had passed away. 

In appearance and manners Mr. Brown was not, perhaps, so pxepossessing as his 
brother Nicholas; He was short in stature, and inclined to corpulency. In his 
bearing he was somewhat imperious at times, and seemed like one bom to command. 
Had he entered the army, he would undoubtedly have attained to military distino- 
tion, possessing as he did the essential qualities of a great commander. As an 
instance of his wonderful infiuence over the people, his grandson. Gov. Francis, 
relates that, while riding about the city with him, a fire broke out at India Point. 
He immediately hastened to the spot, and at once his stentorian voice was heard 
above the noise and din, giving commands with clearness and precision. Order took 
the place of confusion. The crowd looked to him as their natural leader in this 
emergency, notwithstanding the presence of several fire organisations ; and soon the 
fire was extinguished. This was about a year before his death. Mr. Brown, as the 
inscription on his tombstone states, married a daughter of Daniel Smith, of Provi- 
dence, by whom he had two sons and four daughters ; namely, James, who died 
Dec. 12, 1834, aged seventy-three ; Benjamin, who died July 7, 1774, aged ten ; 
Abigail, who died in infancy; Abby, who married, Jan. 1, 1788, John Francis; 
Sarah, who married Charles F. Herreshoff; and Alice, who married James Brown 
Mason, a graduate of the college in the class of 1791. 

Mr. Brown is known in history by his connection with the affair of the Gaspee, 
without some mention of which, our sketch of him would be incomplete. We have 
therefore compiled the following account from Judge Staples' <* Documentary j^s- 
tory of the Destmction of the Gaspee," published in 1845, and also from Lossing, 
Arnold, and other writers, as a fitting close to this brief biography. To his grand- 
son, the Hon. J. B. Francis, we are indebted for some particulars of this transaction 
not found in the published accounts. 

In March, 1772, the Gaspee, a British armed schooner, first appeared in the waters 
of the Narragansett Bay, having been dispatched thither by the commissioners of 
customs at Boston to prevent infractions of the revenue laws. Her appearance dis- 
quieted the people, and her interference with the free navigation of the bay irritated 
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them. Thereupon a spirited eorreipondence ensued, between Depnty Qorenuft 
Seseions and Got. Wanton on the one hand, and Lieut. Duddington and Admiral 
Montague on the other. On the 9th of June. 1772« Capt. Lindsay left Newport for 
ProTidence in his packet the Hannah. The Oaspee, as usual, gave chase, but ran 
aground on Namquit, since called Gaspee Point, below Fawtuzet, and the Hannah 
escaped, arriving safely at Proyidenoe about sunset. Capt. Lindsay at once com- 
municated the fact of the grounding of the Gaspee to Mr. Brown, who thought this 
a good opportunity to put an end to the Toxations caused by her presence. He im- 
mediately ordered the preparation of eight of the largest long-boats in the harbor 
to be placed tmder the general command of Capt. Abraham Whipple, afterwards 
commodore, who was one of the most trusty shipmasters. Liformation of the 
enemy's situation was proclaimed by beat of drum, a man named Daniel Pierce pasa- 
ing along Main street, and iuTiting such of the inhabitants as were willing to engage 
in a perilous enterprise, for the destruction of the Gaspee, to meet at the house of 
James Sabine, lately the residence of Richard J. Arnold Esq. The boats left ProTi- 
dence between ten and eleren o'clock, filled with sixty-four well-armed men^ and 
between one and two in the morning they reached the Gaspee. Two shots were 
exohangedi one of which wounded Lieut. Duddington in the groin. This was the 
first British blood shed in the war of Independence. The schooner was now boarded 
without much opposition! and the crew and officers wete compelled to leave with 
their effects, when she was set on fire and blown up. Mr. Brown was the last man 
to leave the deck, being determined that no one should carry from the vessel any- 
thing which might lead to the identification and detection of the parties. By so 
doing he narrowly escaped with his life, in consequence of the falling timbers and 
■pars< 

When the news of this daring feat reached England, the King's proclamation was 
issued, offering a reward of one thousand pounds sterling for the arrest and convic-' 
tion of the two leaders of the affair, and five hundred pounds each for any other of 
the offenders, with a free pardon in addition, to any one concerned, except the two 
chiefs; who would implicate the rest. A commission of inquiry, under the great 
seal of England, was established, which sat from the 4th until the 22d of January, 
1773. It then adjourned until the 26th of May, when it assembled and sat until the 
23d of June. But not a solitary clew to the identity of the perpetrators of the deed 
could be obtained, notwithstanding they were well known to the people. Many of 
them were among the most prominent citizens of the oolony. The price of treachery 
on the part of any accomplice, would have been exile from home and country ; and 
the proffered reward was not adequate to such a sacrifice. Moreover, those whose 
weak moral principles or strong acquisitiveness, might have tempted them into a 
compliance with the terms of the proclamation, were bribed, it is said, to silence, by 
Mr. Brown and some of his associates. The principal actors besides Mr. Brown, 
were Capt. Abraham Whipple, John B. Hopkins, Benjamin Dunn, Dr. John Maw- 
ney, Benjamin Page, Joseph Bucklin, Turpin bmith, Ephraim Bowen, and Captain 
Joseph TiUinghast. Mr. Brown, says Gov. Francis, afterwards deeply regretted this 
affair, as foolhardy in itself, and resulting in so much needless apprehension to him- 
self and family. Por a long time he was accustomed to sleep away from home, lest 
he should be arrested during the night. The first booming of the guns at Lexington 
and Concord filled his mind with gladness. He was a stranger himself to fear, but 
he rejoiced when the anxieties and fears of others were merged in the open contest 
now commenced. History has given to the leader in this Bhode Island enteprise, 
the fame which he so richly deserves. 



Pbovidencb Conpebbnge SEicnrABT AND MusicAt Institutb*— We ate happy to 
hear that this Institution, under the auspices of the newly elected President, Bev. 
J. T. Edwards, has commenced the Pall Term with a much larger number of pupils 
than has been in attendance for many years before. The reputation of Professor 
Edwards as a thorough disciplinarian and as a ripe scholar has been fully tested, 
and we have no doubt but that the Institution under his management will attain to 
the rank it so fully merits. 
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MElSTOra OF THE NOBMAIi ABBOOIATIOir. 

!tHB third annual meeting of the Rhode Island Normal Association) comprising 
the former pupils of the Normal School, was held at the School Building in Biistol, 
on Thursday, the 2dth of August. There was a good attendance of graduates and 
Visitors, and much interest was manifested in the exercises. 

MEBTINO OF THB COLBI^BK LTCBUX. 

On Wednesday eyening a meeting of the Colbum Lyceum, composed of pupUs 
end graduates^ was held for the exchange of friendly questions and welcome to the 
visiting graduates. The occasion was, as usual, of a most pleasant character, and 
was closed by the singing of a song written for the occasion by Miss Abby D. 
Munroe. A eommittee was appointed to prepare a plan for future reflnions. 

BU8ZNB88 XBBTINO OF THB ASSOCIATION. 

The business meeting of the Association was held on Thursday morning, at 19 
t)'clock, and was called to order by the President, Mr. John H. Arnold, of Ports- 
knouth. 

The following persons were elected officers for the ensuing year : 

President— Paxdon £. Tilllnghast, of Pawtuoket. 

Vice PresidefU-^Bli H. Howard, of Pawtucket. 

BOjording Secretary-— "EdwtLtd Dawley, of BristoU 

Carretponding Secretdry — ^Mary S. Battey, of South Providence. 

Treetmrer — Charles E. Barney, of Bristol. 

Considerable business was transacted relating to the condition and workings of 
the association, of interest chiefly to the members. 

LTtBBABT BXBBCISB8. 

The public literary exercises were held at half-past eleven o'clock, in the Congre- 
gational Church. The exercises were opened by singing by a select choir, and 
prayer by the Kev. Mr. Curtis. 

The oration was by Mr. Charles Spencer, of Newport, the subject being, ** Indi- 
vidual Education as a means of National Progress." The wants of the age, as 
Xioncerns Individual culture^ were discussed under the following heads : 

The need for better parents, for better teachers, and for better rulers. 

The hindrances to self-culture, and some methods by which it might be attained, 
were finally discussed { especial reference being had to the wants and the opportuni- 
ties of teachers. 

The oration was a well-written and weU-delivered production, and, despite its 
somewhat too great length, was listened to with marked interest. 

A poem, written for this occasion by Miss Emily S, Tanner, was then read by Mr. 
William E. Thompson. The subject was "Beflections upon former days of School 
iFiiendship." 

THB COLLATION. 

At the close of the exercises the company adjourned to the hall in the Normal 
School Building, where a bountiful collation had been spread. 

Professor S. S. Greene, of Brown University, presided at the table, and the Divine 
blessing was invoked by the Rev. Mr. Stowe. After the discussion of the material 
part of the entertainment the company was called to order, and pleasant speeches 
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were made by Prof. Greene, lir. Joshua Kendall, Principal of the School, Dr. J. B. 
Chapin, Public School CommiBsioner, Mr. A. M. Gammell, of Warren, and others* 
Ail the speakers spoke earnestly in fayor of the continuance of the School on its 
present basis, and those best acquainted with its wants fayored its early remoyal to 
Proyldence* 

THB MEETING THURSDAY EyENINO. 

On Thursday eyening the meeting was called to order by the President, Mr. P. £• 
TOlinghast. 

Sizty-flye dollars were raised by contribution, to supply a deficiency in the treas- 
ury of that amount. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported resolutions of thanks to the orator and 
poet, and to the yarious corporations which had giyen especial accommodations to 
the members. 

Besolutions were passed, condoling with the families of three former pupils of the 
school who haye deceased, yiz. : Mrs. Sarah M. Qifford, of South Portsmouth ; 
Miss Lucy L. Noyes, of Westerly ; and Mr. Amos D. Lillibridge, Orderly Sergeant 
in the Seyenth R. I. Regiment, who was slain in battle. 

Resolutions in fayor of supporting the Goyemment were enthusiastically passed. 

The remainder of the eyening was spent in social conyersation, after which the 
Assodation adjourned, haying enjoyed a yery happy meeting. 
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POTTER ft HAMMOND'S SERIES OF "WRITING CHARTS. 

It is with pleasure that we announce the publication of these long-expected 
Charts. Teachers who may haye been waiting yery impatiently will be glad to 
learn that waiting so long the author has been enabled to perfect these Charts so 
that they are all that teachers can ask for as means of explaining the principles of 
the Science and Art of Penmanship. We haye no doubt that with these Charts to 
explain from, a teacher can impart more instruction to his pupils on this artistic 
science in one month than can be acquired by copies alone in a life-time. No one 
now thinks of teaching any other science without other aids than the text-book. In 
teaching Arithmetic we do not rely on the rule alone, but the reason for the rule 
must be demonstrated and illustrated, and how can a teacher do this successfully 
without the chalk and blackboard ? These Charts are the chalk and blackboard in 
the hands of the skillful instructor. The child sees before him a perfect letter, and 
when he is taught to analyze that letter he begins to see the reason for its formation. 

These Charts, six in number, embrace all the principles, with their combinations 
and ap|>lications, that are used in writing. Eyery letter being made after the most 
geientific standard formt the teacher is enabled to giye his pupils much better elemen- 
tary drills than can be done if he attempts to form the letters on the blackboard 
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'With chalk, and ihen, very few teachers would be ^ble to make the letters so as to 
present models worthy of imitation. Great care should be taken in giving the pupil 
a right impression, at first, in regard to size, shape and proportions of the letters, 
and in no way can this be done so well as by the teacher's calling the attention of 
the school to these essentials of good penmanship through the medium of charts. 
A great saving of time is also effected by their use, for the whole class may receive 
the instruction at the same time, while, by the ordinary method, each pupil must 
have his attention called to each and every principle. A great many exercises may 
be formed by using these Charts which are absolutely necessary if we are to make 
fSur penmen of our pupils. We think the authors of our copy books have done all 
that can reasonably be asked of them, that the young may become experts in the 
chirographic art, and it is high time that teachers felt the importance of performing 
their part of this great work. It is thought yet by many, and even teachers, that to 
become a good penman a pupil must attend some school where Writing is a specialty, 
but we believe that, with the means we now have for illustrating the principles and 
by the vigilant use of these means, we can make just as great progress in the public 
schools as in a school where it is taught as a specialty. We hope that during the 
coming year the teachers of Khode Island will vie with each other in this all 
important but sadly neglected exercise in our schools. The subject of Writing has 
received but little attention at the Institutes held throughout the State, and I believe 
teachers have never presented samples of the writing of their schools. Why not 
request the teachers to bring samples to the Institutes, and let these be examined 
and some report made, and then let the samples of one school be exchanged for 
those of another. In this way a spirit of competition and rivalry may be awakened 
that cannot but result in good to the schools in fhe art of writing. Teachers, let us 
hear from you on this subject. 



Bbtant, Stbatton & Mason's Commebcial College has become a fixed Institu- 
tion of this city. Yery few young men think now of entering into any commercial 
engagement without first passing through the thorough drill and training which that . 
College affords. We had the pleasure of spending an hour in the recitation room of 
the College a few days since. The whole appearance of the school was just what 
we were delighted to witness, and showed that young men go there for the purpose 
of acquiring knowledge, and not simply to pass atoay time. We listened to a familiar 
lecture on the .Law appertaining to Deeds and Mortgages, given by our gifted young 
friend J. £. Lester ; and we are sure that the young men who listened with eager- 
ness to the explanations of these subjects, which are sometimes considered « as dry 
as dust," were really in earnest to store their minds with principles and facts relating 
to business life. It would not be safe for us to say anything about the accomplished 
Principal of the College, and we do n't intend to, but if any of the readers of The 
ScHOOLMASTEB widh to SCO how a vfide-awake business college is conducted, just call 
on Prof. £. W. Mason, at his rooms in Howard Block. 



Men talk of victory as if it were something fortunate. Work is victory. Where-' 
ever work is done victory is attained. 
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San Francisco Ahead. — ^Thif is the banner city of the Union in more ways than 
one. It is fast rivaling the eastern cities sin its appreciation of the advantages of 
education. The increase of salaries shows how fully the labor of their teachers ia 
estimated. The schedule of salaries for 1864 is as follows : 

Mftle TMoh«n of High School, each S2,400 

Female " " ♦• »' 12 00 

Prineipals of Grammar Schools, " 2,100 

AfBistanti In " " " 800 

Principals of Primary Bchooli, « 1,000 

Pupil Teaehort—one year's experience 600 

Pupil Teachers— BO experience 600 

When will New England pay her teacEers as they deserre ? 



Penxanship Explained. Bt S. A. Potteb. — This is the title of a work soon to 
be issued from the press. We have been permitted to peruse the proof sheets, and 
we were pleased with the manner in which the subject is treated. This book will 
be found to contain a great many hints to teachers which will assist them not only 
in giving the needed instruction in writing, but will also afford them hints on teach- 
ing other subjects. The book will be ready for teachers about the 15th inst. We 
trust that teachers will appreciate the constant and untiring interest which our friend 
Potter manifests in the subject of Writing, and that his efforts to elevate the stand- 
ard of Penmanship may be eminently successful. With the means now within the 
reach of teachers it is their own fault if the rising generation are not excellent 
writers. Let every teacher send for a copy of this work, and having thoroughly 
mastered it himself, go to his school-room determined to make his pupils understand 
the WhyM and Whereforet of the most important exercise of the school. 



Habkness' Latin Gkammab. — We are pleased to announce that the new Gram- 
mar of the Latin Language, by Prof. Albert Harkness, of Brown University, is now 
ready for delivery. It is a complete grammar of that noble tongue of the ancient 
Romans. Prof. Harkness' previous works have become so popular that we need 
only announce this to secure for it a careful perusal by every teacher of the ancient 
languages. 

We have not yet had the pleasure of examining it with sufficient accuracy to 
pronounce upon its comparative merits, but a rapid glance has convinced us that the 
arrangement and classiffcation of the rules of syntax are decidedly more methodical 
than in any grammar previously published. We understand it is already adopted 
by several of the leading New England colleges. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 



New Advebtisembnts. — Don't fail to read them : " The American Educational 
Series," Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co., New York ; « Eaton's Intellectual Arith- 
metic," Taggard & Thompson, Boston ; «« New Gymnasium " ; •« The Improved Pro- 
gressive Series of Text Books," Oliver Ellsworth, Boston ; « Sargent's Entirely 
New Series of Readers, and Pronouncing Speller," John L. Shorey Boston. 
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HABDSHIP8 OF TEAOHEBS. 



It were rather a questionable matter, my reader may say, while so 
many real hardships are borne, to talk of the hard fate of a man who 
has nothing to do but '' keep school." But there is a happiness in 
doing good, if in only a small way, by mitigating a small evil. And 
it is a little possible that even a soldier may profit by a simple sugges- 
tion for the comfort of men and women who work ijx less danger- 
ous service at home. I shall begin with 

A teacher's fears. 
And these are manifold. First and greatest, are his fears of failing 
to succeed. They take form in such ways as these : A rude, hot- 
headed boy, is obstinate and unyielding. He says, '' No," plump, 
when he is expected to say " No, Sir," he walks straight to his seat, 
when the class is dismissed after recitation, without waiting for touch 
of signal bell or nod of teacher ; comes stalking in late in the after- 
noon ; and though busy and quiet enough in school hours, is continually 
overturning all the nice little plans you have for promoting concord 
and peace among the smaller children. The teacher does not perhaps 
fear him, though he may, but he fears that by some unlucky word, 
a contest may be had between pupil and teacher, whereby the boy, 
stubborn a« proud, may be conquered, not readily, and be subject to 
disgrace for an imperative expulsion. Then would follow soi:rowful, 
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though we hope kindly reraonstances, from parents, and perhaps^'the 
return of the boy on probation to succeed in instigating dissatisfaction 
and perhaps misrule among his companions. And suppose the Com- 
mittee, naturally ready to make smooth work, excel their good 
judgment and order the boy back without his repentance, apology, or 
reformation ? School in confusion, teacher governing perforce with loss 
of prestige, parents cold, suspicious ; a miserable future stares upon 
the unfortunate pedagogue, and he is glad if the school is nearly ready 
to close its term, or the boy changes his work in the school-room for 
work elsewhere than the school district. And yet, doubtless all these 
fears are censurable. The boy, two chances to one, likes his teacher; 
would do a good many hard things to please him, though in a very 
rough way ; would be very sorry to hurt his feelings, though he would 
not for a large consideration tell his teacher so. But one rude act 
suggests a suspicious temper, little things are magnified into important 
ones, till the teacher is made very uncomfortable. The cure for all 
this is in attending well and working on the precept — Charity thinketh 
no evil. ^ 

There are not a few severe hardships of the body as well as of 
the mind. Tired and worn, at night Mr. Pedagogue shuts and locks 
wearily his school-house door, finds his way homeward, and glad to 
lie down for half an hour on a lounge, experiences all the pains and 
penalties of an over-wrought brain in a severe headache, so keen that 
he cannot see, hear or think with ease. Beating temples and 
throbbing pulses show how the work of the day tells on him. Evening 
perhaps spent in study unfits him for rest, and he tosses on his couch 
till the clock strikes all the weary hours to J and then he thinks it is 
morning, and out of sheer exhaustion goes to sleep. 

Happy is he, if in so much pain, the visit of some fancifully grieved 
parent has not worried him to a still further pitch of discomfort, or 
that, day after day he is not subject to other less painful, though no 
less alarming symptoms, such as shortness of breath, pain in the side, 
tickling in the throat, aching eye-balls, weak, scarcely whispering 
voice, out of excess of care and excess of enthusiasm — talking in- 
struction into wide-awake pupils, ever ready to listen and hear what 
their ever-faithful teacher has to say. 

And this is not a sick man only who feels all these unwelcome 
symptoms. Shut any ordinary intellectual man in among the breaths 
of forty healthy boys and girls, let him work hard with brain and 
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voice, and talk continually with tension of brain and nervo and Vinton^ 
then if he does not feel a touch of these, he is a man to bo cnviiul. 
Yet it may appear that such a one as bears all the work of a scliool 
without panting under the hardness of it, really attends to some such 
direction as is easily given, to Be careful for nothing — to Cast all his 
cares on One who cares for him. 

Now I am conscious that these little articles take on much of tho 
likeness of a sermon, so, in another page or two of hardnhipu^ which 
the reader may look for in the next Schoolmaster, I will only sketch 
the hardships that may be mitigated by a habit or two, easily lonrncd 
and practiced. 



ON THE EVTL OF THE FBEC^UEJiT CHAVaBS 07 TBAOHBBS» AND 

THE BEKEDY. 

That it would be greatly to the benefit of common schools woro 
there fewer changes in the teachers employed, none will, I think^ 
venture to dispute. All must admit that a half yearly, or y ('fifty 
change, must be not only injurious to the pupils, but a pecuniary Ions 
to the parents. Is there a teacher who can, during the first two 
months of his engagement, do more than prc|>are his Mrholars to 
receive instmcti<Hi by his method, and to obtain such a knowlcd((<i (rf 
them as will enable him to educate them aright^—to confirm th^ ^ood 
and eradicate the erO? Here then i<i an nnnccim^ary loss (if flrnft to 
the pupil, and an expend to the lOLnrnVi^ for which n^Hhing \n n^mh^i, 
I must rf course be mider*XfjrA to r*iff^ to mhff4fU in wlii/^h M j(00(l 
method cf imparting instnvrtfon to. and a ri^ht principle <A' v4\WHi\ufi^ 
the youthful mind La.1 pr*vxia*!T exI^*.f:<L Whfrrf, thin h»s tud Wli 
the case, of ooone the rt^rw t^arrh-^r Lm :;.« ^fy^frinmiy //f d//iri^ inmpi 
real good durirgtr:* «irlj part c/ }/a *^.'j^'^*-:fuf^ti th^n Hi nuy nfi/^ 
period, by counteracdng t^ ^^- ^It^sJ d.'/T>;^ ar,d in « ^;tr4^f r*,h t// 
waste, rooting ocr f:ril ^^^ zrA •^x:fr.r%'^.x/^ 1,\^, ^/'/w*if, '/ *c^, 
flowers. 

Bot, I mrjr be »i.*f£ it-,**- "xsl tJi<*-v^ f:^,',/^.-*, *A;r-.i'>5t v*: %^v#V^ '" 
If teachers do zjX. ^Lz^ ai:ii*c v^ txa v*- < v^*i'r»^^ i«it v:t«^ 
procured ? Uiii:»i^r.*;il -^ : 'xj:. In A'W i^rw r^^rx.^i^PA v/nnjanh'*'^^'* j 
this the real caxae 'jE tie ^r.r^ l^/.r*: ihiia*> x ir^r^is Trat &. 
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desire of the teachers to better his position, even though by relinquish* 
ing his present employment he may chance to " go further and fare 
worse ;" frequently, too, it arises from the incapacity of trustees to 
judge of the merit of those whom they employ. Upon the latter 
cause I have, at present, no intention to dwell, beyond remarking, that 
it will be found difficult to remove, until education is more generally 
diffused, and its benefits in every walk of life more universally 
acknowledged, with the former I have chiefly to do in these remarks. 

One means of removing this, one of the most frequent causes of 
change, will be found in the employment of a class of men, to whom 
removal from place to place is irksome and disagreeable. Where, 
however, is such a class to be found ? I answer, amongst married 
teachers. 

I know not whether the experience of others bears me out, but my 
own enables me to assert, that the most successful instructors and 
educatoi*s are to be found amongst those who are the heads of families. 
Far be it from me to insinuate that there are not many, very many, 
worthy young teachers, whose whole energies are devoted to their 
professional duties. Whether it be, or be not, granted, that married 
men are better than others as teachers, affects not the main part of my 
argument. That a single man will look with as much dread to a 
change, of situation as one with a wife and family is hardly to be 
expected. The former, indeed, frequently delights in thus forming 
new acquaintances, whilst the latter dreads a removal as a cause of 
much inconvenience and annoyance, and frequently of considerable 
pecuniary loss. Let this point be granted, and it behoves all to 
encourage the influx of such men into the ranks of the calling. The 
question now naturally arises, how are such men to be allured to 
determine to devote themselves to this important duty, ranking next 
only to the duties of the minister of the Gospel. 

With what object in view do, if not a majority, a very large 
minority of our teachers enter the profession ? It is undoubtedly to 
procure the means of enabling them to enter some more lucrative 
calling. How few, how very few, determine to devote their whole 
lives to the charge of the youth of the land ! How many will resist 
the temptation offered by some employment which will give them 
more means at their disposal to procure the luxuries of life ? Indeed, 
not many. The cause which produces all this is the cause which 
excludes those whose particular interest it would be to avoid changes ; 
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it ia the low rate of wages paid. This we cannt)t hope to be remedied 
at once ; mucl^ has already been done during the past ten years, much 
more will yet be done. But there is one point for which I would ask 
the earnest consideration of all parents and trustees; In how many 
of our school sections are there teachers' residences ? What effect 
would be produced were there in every section erected a comfortable 
house, with a small garden attached ? Wotild not those who, I have 
shown, would endeavor to avoid all change, cleave to the prbfession, 
especially if this were made an item, not to be valued and deducted 
from their salaries. 

A word to married men, and I have done ; they have advantages 
over others, as teachers, of which they should earnestly avail them- 
selves. As heads of families, they have many more opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with the youthful mind, and adapting themselves 
to its wants and capacity. Their influence for g6od or evil is greater, 
inasmuch as their example is likely to be followed by many of their 
pupils. Their homes should be models of neatness and order, for 
'who can tell what effect may thereby be produced npon many of their 
careless neighbors ; particularly is this the case in rural sections. Let 
them, however, not expect to be at once appreciated at their full value. 
By, even at some sacrifice, steadily adhering to their profession, 
remaining if possible in the one section they will ere long become 
respected and valued even for what they are worth. — Journal of 
JEducation for Upper Canada. 



AEAIi FHO(}]^ESS IS JlIiWAlTS BLOW. 

The enthusiastic teacher is often discouraged because he sees no 
striking results of his labor. After toiling earnestly through the week, 
he finds that only now and then a scholar can answer half the ques- 
tions on review, and he feels ready to say, with the ♦'desperate 
woman " who sings the " Song — not of the Shirt," 

"After all 1117 toil and woe, 
What are the wages ? just question them nighta 
And see how little they know." 
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But since the time the tortoise reached the gaol before the hare, 
real progress has been slow. By a law of nature, that which lasts 
matures slowly. Mushrooms spring up in a night, but they die as 
soon. The annual plant buds, blooms, and produces fruit the first 
summer, but the early frost kills it. 

Though " tall oaks from Itttle acorns grow," they require a cen- 
tury to reach perfection. The dew, the rain, the sunshine, and all 
the agencies of growth, can produce but one layer of the wood in a 
season ; but that layer is composed of materials so firm and so com- 
pactly arranged, that they long resist the power of decay. 

Mental development is the growth of time, and mental power the 
result of long training and action. A teacher once told a primer 
there was " no royal road to geometry ;" and there is, as yet, no 
railway up the Hill of Science. There are improvements in the 
methods of teaching, and the teacher should avail himself of every 
aid ; but " learning made easy " will make no intellectual giants. 
He who learns Algebra with a " Key," and " Greek in six lessons 
without a master," will be an ephemeral scholar. Mental strength 
comes from grappling with diflSculties, from the trial of severe study, 
and the triumph of long application. Some of the greatest men 
the world has known, showed no peculiai* talent when boys. Walter 
Scott was said by his teacher to have the " thickest skull in the school." 
It is said that Barrow, the greatest scholar of his age, was pronounced 
a blockhead by successive teachers ; and his illustrious pupil, Newton, 
had been declared fit for nothing but to drive a team. Thackeray, a 
bright literary star that has just passed from our field of vision, was 
in school '* distinguished for nothing in particular." It is related of 
Story, the eminent jurist, that when he undertook to read Coke on 
Littleton, and " strove in vain to pore his weary way through its 
rugged page, he was filled with despair. The tears poured from his 
eyes upon the open book. Those tears were his precious baptism 
into the learning of the law. From that time forth he persevered 
with confirmed ardor, and confidence." Ddniel Webster could not 
declaim in school. He says, " I believe I made tolerable progress in 
most branches, but there was one thing I could not do. I could not 
speak before the school. Many a piece did I commit to memory, and 
recite and rehearse in my own room over and over again ; yet when the 
day came, when the school collected to hear declamations, when my 
name was called, and I saw all eyes turned to my seat, I could not raise 
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myself from it. Sometimes the instructors frowned, sometimes they 
smiled. The kind and excellent Buckminster always pressed and 
entreated most winningly that I would venture, but I could never 
command sufficient resolution." Webster became the unrivalled 
orator only by determined will and frequent trial. 

From such instances the faithful teacher may learn never to be dis- 
heartened. Laboring earnestly, he must wait patiently for results. 
Schiller says, " Give the world under your influence a direction 
toward the good, and the tranquil rhythm of time will bring its 
development." — Iowa School Journal, 



JUSTICE TO TEACHEBS. 



To the Monthly Editor of the Massachusetts Teacher : 

Dear Sir, — 'The subject to which I venture to solicit your atten- 
tion is so important to the best interests of society, as well as to the 
personal welfare of those who are daily toiling in the field of educa- 
tional labor, that you will be induced, I hope, to spare me the space 
of a page or two for a few suggestions upon it. 

To every humane heart it must have been a source of no ordinary 
gratification to observe how many of the towns of our Commonwealth 
have, of late, been generously recognizing the claims on their consid- 
eration for the peculiar circumstances in which very many teachers, 
as a class, are placed by our present national struggle. In not a few 
tpwns, even such as might be ranked among the populous and the 
wealthy, the parsimonious scale on which the services of teachers 
have hitherto been estimated, is well known to all who have turned 
their attention in this direction. 

Our daughters who have been educated so as to become teachers 
competent, according to the demands of our day, to give instruction in 
our winter, or even our summer schools, have, in numerous instances, 
received a rate of compensation inferior to that assigned as the just 
reward of the services of a domestic aid. 

I speak advisedly, when I say that this is the case in the majority 
of towns, even in our good State of Massachusetts, held in so high 
repute for its liberal policy toward education. I learn, with regret, 
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that not a few young women are now denying themselves the excel- 
lent advantages afforded by our State Normal Schools, because the 
advanced rate of board, even in our villages, has become an obstacle 
to their wishes ; so discouraging is the prospect of being able to remu- 
nerate, from their earnings in subsequent school-keeping, the friends 
who would have aided them by advancing the means of professional 
preparation. 

Within the sphere of my own personal knowledge many young 
ladies, perfectly qualified to give instruction in any of our winter or 
grammar schools, have, owing to the pressure of family circumstan- 
ces, felt it a duty to turn their attention to various forms of practical 
business, because of the inadequacy of the compensation usually af- 
forded to teachers. 

I know well that, in son^e of our cities and large towns, the remu-' 
neration for the services of teachers is comparatively liberal. But 
these instances are, as yet, the few out of the many. The majority of 
our female teachers, throughout the State, in district and common 
schools, are paid at a rate nowise adequate to a comfortable support. 
On this well-known fact I need not dwell. 

My purpose is merely to invite attention, through the pages of the 
Massachusetts Teacher^ — which ought to be in the hands of all our 
school committees, and others who take a personal interest in the suc- 
cessful operation of our State system of public schools,— to a few sug- 
gestions on the subject of a more just and liberal compensation to 
teachers for the services which they render to the community in the 
intellectual training of our children. 

At present, I will restrict myself to a single proposal, which, I 
think, would be found equally advantageous to the best interests of 
parents and pupils, as well as to the welfare of teachers. The sugges- 
tion occurred to me, when looking, recently, into one of the annual 
reports of the Superintendents of schools for Lower Canada. I oh- 
serve, in perusing that document, that every teacher engaged in the 
public schools of the province is expected to make a very moderate 
annual payment to the government fund provided for the support of 
persons who have taught, for a given period, and have become disa- 
bled by years or sickness. I have not the document at hand at this 
moment. But I distinctly recollect that the annual pension awarded, 
in such insts^nces, was quite adequate to the decent support of the 
recipient. 
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Precisely such an arrnngement might not be practicable with us ; 
although there is nothing to prevent the benefit of a similar one being 
adopted by our Massachusetts Association of Teachers, with such 
modifications as might adapt it to our own circumstances, whether as 
regards a professional body of teachers, or the municipal arrangements 
of towns, throughout the State. 

But a still better plan for the purpose of securing a comfortable and 
respectable support for teachers whose life and energies have been 
expended in the service of education, might be adopted in the follow- 
ing way, which, while securing to the teacher a provision for declin- 
ing years, would also efi^ectually secure to the town in which he or 
she taught, the prosperity of its schools, as dependent on the perma- 
nancy of teachers in their local situations. 

I need not stop hereto anticipate an objection on the ground of our 
proverbial liability to a ceaseless changing of teachers, in consequence 
of inviting offers of increased compensation in new fields of labor, 
marriage engagements, or any other of the causes of change which 
tend to render our schools so inferior to what they might be, and to 
make the teacher's jJosition so little desirable. No humane mind 
would wish to see -a stop put to a procedure by which merit meets a 
worthy reward, — much less to the genial process of " marrying and 
giving in marriage," although it so often converts an efficient " school- 
ma'am " into an intelligent mamma, and so places the teacher on " the 
retired list," and the school, for a time, in perhaps inexperienced or 
incompetent hands. In this respect, we must be content to accept 
our New England schools as, in the time-honored formula, the bride- 
groom does his bride, " for better, for worse," 

One thing, however, might easily be affected for the better securing 
of permanency in our teachers. Nor would it prove at all burden- 
some to most of our New England towns. The course I refer to 
would be this : Whenever a teacher who had taught successfully for, say 
ten years, in a given town, and was dispose to continue her professional 
services in the same, let her be recognized as entitled, during every 
subsequent year of her teaching, to an annual sum, in addition to her 
formerly stipulated rate of compensation. This premium on perma- 
nency ought, of course, to be fixed, in every case, by the people of the 
town, according to their own views of the comparative expenses of 
living, as known to them personally, ind in anticipation of what 

2 
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wonld be the amount, thus assigned, at the end of a term of ten, 
twenty, or thirty years. 

An arrangement of this nature would secure the best of teachers, 
and, thereby, the best of schools for the town, without any grievous 
burden of expense, at the same time that it would hold out the best 
inducements for earnest and efficient exertion, on the part of the 
teacher. The town, moreover, would thus confer a well-earned honor 
on ^^a good and faithful servant." 

Would it be at all derogatory to the professional dignity of our 
Massachusetts Association of Teachers to present such a proposal as 
that now suggested, to the school committees of the State. 



THE VOICE OF YBABS. 



[Written for the Normal Beanion, Aug. 25th, 1864, by Miss Emily S. Tanner, of Warwick.] 



Here to these familiar places, 
In these balls to mem'ry dear, 

Come remembered forms and faces. 

When again with even paces, 
Closes round the thougthful year. 

From his long and silent sleeping. 
Wakes the »♦ Spirit of the Past," 
Who to-day, gives to our l^eeping, 
Of the years the golden reaping, 
Gives its lessons deep and vast. 

Tells us how, amid the chilling 

Twilight of two centuries gone, 
Rays serene our lives now filling 
Pilgrim hands first, few yet willing. 
Fanned the embers in their dawn. 

Pilgrim eyes watched, not foreknowing, 

On their desert sands should spring 
Founts with Light and Tru^h overflowing, 
O'er the thorny pathd be growing, 
Fields of ^haron blossoming. 

How like wrecks o*er ocean drifted, 
Come these tales of days of old ! 

How like some mirage uplifted. 

See we when the veil is rifted, 
Scenes long past again unfold ! 
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See the forests gray and solemn 

Rise where tides of Life now sweep, 
Echoing lone from leafy column, 
Anthems of sublimest Tolume, 

Rolled unceasing from the deep ! 

Hid them, where their patient planting, 

Fruits to us so richly bor«, 
See these Pilgrim fac^s haunting ! 
Dim and low we bear the ch'tnting 

Of their hymns along the shore. 

See the council fires high burning ! 

Red men*s feet are on the hills. 
Skies bend o*er no halls of learning,—- 
Ah ! what change, what overturning 
Comes, ere Time his work fulfils. 

Though for age the hands are folded, 

That have made us t^hat we are. 
That oui' genial fate have moulded,—- 
Still their presence seems enfolded 

Round us as we gather here. 

And as we come in these days of dread. 

While sounds of war unceasing rise. 
The future dim, unknown, unread, 
With war clouds hanging overhead, 

Darkening these summer skies. 

While fears oppress, and jo;^s depart. 

The lesson grand and pure. 
Which you, O Voice of Tears impart. 
We take unto our waiting heart, 

As prophecies fair and pure. 

As rose from pain and gloom and the sword, 

Sweet Peace, and Freedom's sound. 
So look we now for the same reward. 
Fighting the same battles of the Lord, 

Tenting on the same camp ground. 

And as here we yearly gather. 

Shall this spirit deep within, 
Be to us a teacher ever. 
Rousing us to high endeavor, 

Thus to strive and thus to win. 



TsB young lady pupils of the Buffalo schoofls are to receive prizes 
for the *' best loaves of bread." 
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Why Bees Work in the Dark. — A life-time might be spent 
in investigating the mysteries hidden in a bee-hive, and still half of 
the secrets would be undiscovered. The formation of the cell has 
long been a celebrated problem for the mathematician, whilst the 
changes which the honey undergoes offer at least an equal interest to 
the chemist. Every one knows what honey fresh from the comb is 
like. It is a clear, yellow syrup, without a trace of solid sugar in it. 
Upon straning, however, it gradually assumes a crystalline appear- 
ance — it candies, as the saying is, and ultimately becomes a solid 
mass of sugar. It has not been suspected that this cliange was due 
to a photographic action ; that tin*, same agent which alters- the mole- 
cular arrangement of the iodide of silver on the excited cuUodion 
plate, and determines the formation of camphor and iodine crystals in 
a bottle, causes the syrup honey to assume a crystalline form. This, 
however, is the case. M. Scheibler has enclosed honej in stoppered 
flasks, some of which he has kept in perfect darkness, whilst others 
have been exposed to the light. The invariable result has been that 
the sunned portion rapidly crystallizes, whilst that kept in the dark 
remained perfectly liquid. 

We now see why bees are so careful to work in perfect darkness, 
and why they are so careful to obscure the glass windows which are 
sometimes placed in their hives. The existence of the young depends 
on the liquidity of the saccharine food presented to them, and if light 
were allowed access to this, the syrup would gradually acquire a more 
or less solid consistency ; it would seal up the cells, and in all proba- 
bility prove fatal to the inmates of the hive. 



Got. — The word got is often introduced superfluously and incor- 
rectly into familiar expressions. When, in reply to my '* Lend me a 
shilling," you say, " I've got no money," you simply say what you 
do not mean. Omit the got, and your meaning is rightly conveyed. 
" I've got a cold," is not bad English, if you mean to convey the 
idea that you have procured or contracted a cold somewhere ; but if 
you merely wish to say, as you probably do, that you are now suf- 
ering under a cold, '' I have a cold," is the proper expression. " She 
has got a fair complexion." Here, got is an interloper ; for you do 
not mean to say she has procured a fair complexion ; but simply, that 
she has one. " I've got to go to town to-morrow." Here got is 
redundant and incorrect. " I have to go," expresses the idea. 
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QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



ABITHMETIC. 



The following problems were copied from an old Arithmetic, Craighead the 
author : 

1. A certain man hires a laborer on this condition, that for CTerj day he wrought 
he should receive 12 pence, but for every day he was idle he should forfeit 8 pence ; 
when 390 days were past, neither of them was indebted to the other ; how many 
days did he work, and how many was he idle ? 

2. Suppose a grayhound to be coursing a hare, in such sort that the hare takes 5 
leaps for every 4 leaps of the grayhound, and that the hare i«* 100 of her own leaps 
distant from the gray-hound ; now, if 3 of the grayhound's leaps be equal to 4 of 
the hare's leaps, how many leaps must the grayhound take before he catch his prey ? 

3. A general disposing his army into a square, finds he has 284 soldiers over and 
above ; but increasing each side with one soldier, he wants 25 soldiers to fill up the 
square ; how many soldiers had he ? 

4. A garrison consisting of 1764 men, being besieged, have provisions for only 
12 days ; but it being necessary they should hold out 3 weeks, how many men must 
be sent out ? 

5. A and B barter thus : A hath 86 yards of broadcloth worth 95. 2d, per yard 
ready money; but in barter he will have 11«. per yard. B, hath shalloon worth 2«. 
Id. per yard ready money ; now, how many yards of shalloon must B give to A 
for his cloth, to make his gain in the barter equal to that of A ? 

6. There were at a feast 20 men, 30 women and 15 servants ; for every 10s. that 
a man paid, a woman paid 6, and a servant 2 ; how much did every man, woman, 
and servant pay of £61, lOt. ? 

7. There ib an island 134 miles in circumference ; .now, at the same time and 
from the same place, A and B begin a journey round about the said island, but 
they travel towards contrary parts at this rate, viz. : A travels 11 miles in every 
two days, and B 17 miles in every three days ; I demand in what space of time will 
they meet, and how many miles each will have travelled ? 

8. The governor of a garrison being desirous to know how much money the 
passage of the garrison did amount to in a year, made choice of a loyal servant, 
and ordered him to receive of every coachman passing with a coach 4d», of every 
horseman 2d, and of every footman j^d. Now at the year's end, the servant making 
up his account to the governor, gives him £94, 15«., lOd., and lets him know that as 
often as 5 passed with coaches, 9 passed on horse-back ; and as offcen as nine passed 
on horse-back, 15 passed on foot. I demand how many coaches, horsemen and 
footmen passed ? 

9. A butcher agrees with a grasier for the feeding of 20 ozen during the space of 
12 months ; but at two months' end the butcher adds 5 oxen more, and 6 3-5 months 
after that he added 10 oxen more ; and then it was agreed between them, that the 
grasier shall feed them all so long time as will be equivalent to the keeping of the 
first 20 during 12 months. I demand how long he shall feed them all, after patting 
in of the last ten ? 
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10. I once bought 3 books, whose prices were in proportion as 12, 6,1; if the 
price of the fiT^t be doubled, of the second trebled, and of the third quadrupled, 
the sum of these products will as much exceed 10 crowns as the sum of the prices 
of the greatest and middle will be below 6 crowns ; what was the price of each book } 



1. A man bought 3 siWer cups, A, B and C, haring but one cover of 18 ounces 
to them all ; the cup B is half the weight of A and C ; now if the cover be put 
upon A, it will then weigh as much as all the three cups ; if the coyer be put upon 
B, it will be the weight of C and twice the weight of itself; and if the cover be 
put upon C, it will be twice the weight of A and B. I demand the weight of each 
cup? 

2. A, stealing apples, was taken by B, and to appease him gives him half he had, 
and B gives him back 10 ; and going farther meets C, and was forced to give him 
half he had left, and he returns him 4; and going further meets D, and gives him 
half he had remaining, and he returns him 1 ; and getting safe away, finds he had 
13 left. How many had he at first } 

3. A, B and C owe me each a sum of money ; I have both forgotten what the 
total sum of thtir debts is, and what each man owed me, but I remember that A 
and B's debt was £47, and A and C's £71, and B and C*b £83. What did each 
man owe ? 

4. A and B had been partners, and had in account between them 300 crowns, where- 
of 120 belonged to the one, and 180 to the other ; but in the parting of them they fell 
at variance, so that each catched as many as he could ; yet afterward being recon- 
ciled, they did agree that he who had catched the most part of them should lay 
down i of them again ; and he that got least should lay down i of them again, 
and then parting what was laid down into two equal parts, each took one of these 
parts, and so had they their just portions. What had each gotten by the scramb- 
ling? 

6. A, in a scuffle, seized on two-thirds of a parcel of sugar-plums ; B catched 
three-eighths of it out of his hands, and C laid hold on three- tenths more ; D ran off 
with all A had left except one-seventh, which E afterwards secured slily for himself; 
then A and C jointly set upon B, who, in the conflict, let fall one-half he had, 
which was equally picked up by D and £ ; B then kicked down C's hat, and to 
work they went anew fur what it contained, of which A got one- fourth, B one- third, 
D two-sevenths, and C and £ equal shares of what was left of that stock ; D then 
struck three-fourths of what A and B last acquired out of their hands ; they, with 
difficulty recovered five-eighths of it in equal shares again, but the other three 
carried off one-eighth apiece of the same. Upon this they called a truce, and agreed 
that the one- third of the whole, left by A at first, should be equally divided among 
them. How much of the prize, after this distribution, remained with each of the 
competitors?^ »),3bi _ n » cj lor c -. rroi,, 'j . *)ji>x. ,l:jz^^u.^^ 



Difficulties dissolve before a cheerful spirit, like snow-drifts before the sun. 



Onb might as well be out of the world as be loved by nobody in it 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



NATIONAIi TEACHEBS' ASSOCIATION. 

SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING, AT OGDEN8BURO, NEW YORK. 



The Sixth Annual Meeting was opened at 10 A. M., August 10, Wm. H. Wells, 
Esq., of Chicago, presiding. After an appropriate and earnest prayer by Rev. L. 
Merrill Miller, a song of weleome was given, with fine e£fect, by the O^^densburg 
Musical Association, under the direction of Prof. H. S. Perkins. Col. R. W. Judson, 
on behalf of the Board of Education and the citizens of Ogdensburg, gave a hearty 
and earnest welcoroe. 
• Mr. Wells briefly and pertinently returned thanks. 

A communication was read from the New York State Teachers' Association, unit- 
ing in welcoming the National Association to the State ; expressing sympathy and 
pledging co-operation in its labors. 

President Wells then delived a highly instructive and practical address, suggesting 
important matters for the consideration of the Association. 

The article of the Constitution relating to membership was read. Applications for 
membership are to be made to the committee, consisting of Dr. Cruikshank, Mr. 
Bennett, and Mr. Bulkley. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Association met at half past two o'clock. 

A paper by Rev. Dr. Hill, President of Harvard University, on the subject " A 
Professor of the Science of Education should be appointed in each important College 
and University," was read by the Hon. John D. Philbrick of Boston. A spirited 
discussion followed, participated in by Rev. President Sears, Dr. Davies, Dr. J. B. 
Thompson, Rev. Dr. McJilton, Mr. Philbrick, Mr. Hagar, and others. 

Dr. McJilton, from the Committee on the President's Address, reported the fol- 
lowing topics for discussion : 

1. The proposition to change the Constitution so that meetings shall be biennial 
instead of annttal, 2. That the Association be divided into sections, each to have 
charge of special objects. 3. The methods of teaching. 

Considerable debate ensued upon the first topic, when it was made the special or- 
der for the opening of the evening session. ' 

EVENING SESSION. 

Association met at half past seven o'clock. An informal vote was taken on the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution, and iha amendment was lost. The sub- 
ject was posponed to next year. 

On motion, the following committee Was appointed to nominate officers : 

B. N. Camp, of Conn. ; 8. S Greene, of R. X. ; J. D. Philbrick, ofMass. ; J. W* 
Bulkley, of N. Y.; J. N. McJilton. of Md. ; D. F. Wells, of Iowa; C. S. Pennell, 
of Mo. ; Z. Richards, of D. C. ; J. F. Eberhart, of 111. 

After a song from the Musical Association, Rev. Dr. McJilton read a paper on the 
establi«bment of free schools. At the close of the paper, the formal meeting of the 
Asiociation adijoanied» and the time wag spent eocialty till 10 o'clock. 
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THUB8DAT. 

The Association met at 9 o'clock, and the session was opened with prayer by Rer 
Dr. Sears, of Proyidence, R. I. 

All lady teachers present were elected honorary members. 

A song was sung with fine effect by the pupils of the Musical Normal School. 
Prof. Perkins also exhibited the proficiency of the class in the elements of music. 
The exercises were well received by the Association. 

Hon. J. S. Adams ot Vermont, moved that all State Educational Associations be 
invited %o send delegates to this body. 

The Secretary presented the credentials of Mr. Robert Anderson, delegate from the 
Upper- Canada Association. Referred to Committee on State Associations. 

The Report of the Committee on the President's Address was taken up, and elicited 
considerable discussion, especially the topic relating to the teaching of English 
Grammar. 

The following question was taken up for discussion : •* What improvements need 
to be introduced in methods of teaching the ancient languages ?" This was ably de- 
bated by Prof. Harkness, Dr. Sears, Mr. Weller, Mr. Lyons, and Rev. R. Cruik- 
shank, and others. 

Song by Prof. Perkins. 

Dr. H. B. Wilbur, of Syracuse, read a paper on Object Teaching. This was an 
able critique on the method of the Home and Colonial Training School, as practiced 
in the schools of Oswego. 

Adjourned till 2 1-2 P. M. 

▲FTBBNEON SESSION. 

After a song by the Normal Class, 

Prof. Camp, from the Committee to nominate Officers, reported, and the officers 
for the ensuing year were elected. 

President — S. S. Greene, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Dr. Wilbur's paper was then taken up, and elicited a most animated discussion. 

J. W. Bulkley, Superintendent of the Brooklyn Schools, then read a paper on 
Town, County and State Associations. Adjourned. 

EVENIirO SESSION. 

On motion of Dr. Cruikshank, Mr. Robert Alexander, of New Market, C. W., s 
delegate from the Upper- Canada Association of Teachers, was invited to the plat- 
form, and addressed the Association, giving an interesting account of the school- 
system of that province. 

Hon. S. P. Bates, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Pennsylvania, was then 
introduced, and delivered a lecture on Liberal Education, It was an able and ex- 
haustive statement of this most important subject. 

The Music Association then entertained the Association with choice music. 

FRIDAY. 

The meeting was called to order by Vice-President Wells, of Iowa, in the absence 
of the President. Prayer was offered by Prof. Bush, of Iowa. 

S. H. White, of Chicago, read a sensible paper on "A National Bureau of Educa- 
tion should be estalished by the Federal Government." First : Duplicate systems 
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are^distinct from each other. Second : Education should be nationalized. Third : 
Such a bureau would give character to our educational system. In the discussion 
of the above topic, Dr. Barnard stated that there was a Bureau of Agriculture, and 
inquired if the culture of aotils was not as important as the culture of the soil. 

Next came a fervent appeal by Dr. Barnard, on his_ favorite theme, ** Competitive 
Ezaq^inations should precede appointments to places of official trust." Such places 
of trust are, under our government : West Point, Newport, clerkships at Washing- 
ton, and diplomatic appointments. The system has been practiced in China for a 
thousand years, and has been the only conservative element of the government. So 
in France and England. But barefaced cheating has been practiced upon the people 
of this country by the abuse of examination. Five cases are known where members 
of Congress sold their privilege, — in one case for $1,200. 

The failure at West Point is owing to a want of the proper material. The Professors 
at West Point are as fine as any in the world, but the country don't have a chance 
to avail itself of them. Fifty per cent, of those who enter the Academy are obliged 
by lack of brains to leave before graduating. There are some congreasianal districts 
in New York which have never succeeded in getting a graduate through. 

Dr. Davies of Columbia College, a graduate and long a Professor at West Point, 
said that although it is only necessary to read, write and cipher, 15 per cent, of those 
who present themselves for admission are rejected, and of the remainder, 60 per cent, 
are rejected before graduation. There is less fibre of intellect each year, and the 
ability of the school is twenty-five per cent, worse than it was thirty-five years ago. 

The afternoon was devoted to short speeches from representatives of the dlfierent 
States^ giving the status of education therein. 

After testimonials to the exceedingly hospitable reception of us by the people of 
Ogdensburg, and the induction of President Greene, the Sixth Annual Session was 
adjourned for one year. 

One of the happiest features of this very successful meeting was the social levee at 
Eagle Hall this evening, where a large representation of the citizens met the teachers 
in social intercourse. President Greene filled the chair with grace, and speeches 
were made by Col. Judson and Hon. Preston King, of Ogdensburg, and Dr. Sears 
and others of the Association. 



MEETING OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTBUOTION. 

The Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Institute op Instruction, 
was held in the City Hall, Portland, Maine, on Tuesday, August 16th, at 2 1-2 
o'clock, P. M., and was called to order by the President, Charles Northend, Esq., of 
New Britain, Conn. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. D. Shailer of Portland. 

Mayor McLellan welcomed the members of the Institute and friends to the city 

tendering them the use of the public buildings, and wishing them a pleasant and 

profitable meeting. Nathan Webb, Esq., was then introduced, who, in^ell chosen 

words and in an easy and graceful manner, followed up the welcome extended by 

the Mayor. Hon. E. P. Weston followed Mr. Webb, in a few appropriate remarks 

in the same direction. 
3 
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The President of the Institute responded to the addresses of welcome, thanking 
the Mayor and other gentlemen for their kind offers and most encouraging words, 
and proceeded to give his anilual address, selecting for his subject a review of the 
educational changes that have taken place in the last two-score years, to show that 
progress of a very decided character has been made. 

The address of the President was followed by a lecture from J. N. Bartlett, Esq., 
Principal of the Normal School at New Britain, Conn., on ** The influence of school 
life upon character." 

The Pesident then stated that since the last meeting they had lost three officers by 
death ; Wm. D. Ticknor, Gideon F. Thayer, and George Allen, Jr., of Boston, and 
announced the following gentlemen as a committee to prepare the customary resolu- 
tions : Messrs. Smith of Norwich, Conn., Baker of Jamaica Plain, and Sheldon and 
Mason of Boston. 

STENIKQ SESSION. 

Met at 8 o'clock, the President in the chair. The audience was quite large, and 
evidently of the highest intelligence and respectability* 

J. D. Philbrick, Esq., then delivered an exceedingly interesting and instructive 
lecture on the self-education of the teacher. 

SECOND DAT. 

The session of this morning was opened at 9 o'clock, with prayer by Kev. Mr. 
Colton of Middletown, Conn. 

The question — How may parental co-operation be best secured? was then taken 
up, and gave rise to an animated and interesting discussion, in which A. P. Stone of 
Plymouth, Mass., Nathan Hedges of Newark, N. J., E. O. Weston of Gorham, Me., 
Rev. Mr. Colton of Middletown, Conn., William E. Sheldon, and Charles Hutching 
of Boston, T. W. Valentine of Brooklyn, N. Y., W. A. Mowry of Providence, and a 
gentleman by the name of Brown, took part. 

After two hours had been spent in the dissussion, the subject was laid upon the 
table. 

Hon. E. P. Weston, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Maine, then occupied 
the attention of the audience with a lecture on the tendency to extreme opinions and 
practices in educational affairs. 

After a few remarks by John D. Philbrick, Esq., in warm commendation of Bev. 
Warren Burton's ** Helps to Education," the Association, adjourned until the after- 
noon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Institute met at 2 1-2 o'clock. 

On motion of Mr. Sheldon, it was voted that the pressnt officers continue in ser- 
vice until the close of the session for this year. 

The society then proceeded to the election of officers, and chose the following gen- 
tlemen : 

President — B. G. Northup, Saxonville, Mass. 

J. W. Allen, of Norwich, Conn., was then introduced, and delivered an address on 
«* The Teaser an Agent and not a Servant. 

Appropriate resolutions were then offered in regard to the officers of the Institute 
called hence during the past year— William D. Ticknor, Esq., Gideon F. Thayer, 
and George Allen, Jr. — arid feeling and eloquent tributes paid to their memories. 
Elbridge Smith of Norwich, Conn., and J. D. Philbrick of Boston, spoke of the grea* 
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semce rendered to the cause of education by Mr. Thayer, and testified to his re- 
markable fitness for his profession, and the excellencies of his character as a man. 
D. B. Hagar of Jamaica Plain, and Nathan Hedges of Newark, N. J., referred in 
terms of fitting eulogy to the services of Mr. Ticknor, as Treasurer of the Institute 
for thirty years, to his many charming personal qualities, his unblemished integrity, 
and his fidelity to every trust. An eloquent and touching tribute was paid to the 
memory of Mr. Allen, by his intimate personal friend, Samuel W. Me^son, of Boston, 
who spoke of him as one of the best educators of the country, a friend of the op- 
pressed and ignorant, and, in the highest sense, a Christian gentleman. Messrs. Phil- 
brick and Hagar also spoke in warm eulogy of Mr. Allen, as a faithful and devoted 
teacher and most estimable man. 

The resolutions were all unanimously adopted, and the deepest sympathies of the 
members of the Institute tendered to the bereaved families of their departed friends. 

At half past four o'clock the society adjourned until evening, that an opportunity 
might be afi'orded to the members to cultivate the social affections, which, by the 
way, seemed to be very readily and cordialljr embraced. 

EVENING SESSIOfr. 

The Association met again at eight o'clock. A severe rain storm, grateful to the 
parched earth, but disagreeable to the shrinking flesh of man and woman, somewhat 
lessened the audience, but, nevertheless, a goodly number assembled, who paid the 
closest attention to an able and vigorously written address by Kev. E. B. Webb of 
Boston, on the qustion, How to make the most and best of a man. 

THIRD DAY. 

The Institute commenced its session this morning at nine o'cleck, Samuel W. 
Mason, Esq „ of Boston, the Secretary, in the chair. Prayer was offered by Rev • 
Thomas Newcomb. 

Mr. N. L. Stevens of Portland, extended an invitation to the teachers present to 
visit the observatory on Munjoy Hill and view the beautiful harbor, and stated that 
the new school house on Cumberland and Congress streets, one of the best specimens 
of school architecture in New England, would be open for their inspection, and also 
the Natural History Rooms. 

The question, ** Should examinations be conducted by the teacher or the commit- 
mittee ?" was then taken up and discussed by Messrs. Smith of Norwich, Hagar of 
Jamaica Plain, Morley of Andover, and Prof. Harkness of Providence. 

Rev. Mr. Morley spoke in commendation of the method of examination pursued at 
Pliillips Academy, Andover, where the teacher took the lesson and asked the ques- 
tions, while the Trustees assigned the section in the several text books in which the 
^pupils should be examined, and asked additional questions if they pleased. In that 
way, a very fair understanding was obtained of what the scholar knew on a particular 
subject. 

Dr. Bio Lewis gave a brief address on his popular system of gymnastics, with illus- 
trations by one of his pupils, which manifestly gave great pleasure to t^e audience, 
as they testified by hearty applause. 

Prof. P. A. Chadboume, of Williams College, then favored the institute with an 
interesting and valuable lecture on the Relations of Natural History to Education. 

Reports from the several States were then called for, and Hon. Joseph White, 
State Superintendent of Massachusetts, Messrs. Eberhart of Illinois, Burbank of 
New Hampshire, Barrow of Iowa, Hedges of New Jersey, Perkins of New York, 
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Cotton of Connecticuti Steyens of Maine, and Key. Mr. Newcomb, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction at Hilton Head, S. C, briefly responded, giving an account of the 
educational condition of their respective States. Progress was represented as the 
universal rule, and the most encouraging statements were made respecting the interest 
of the people in this important cause, as evinced by their liberality in providing the 
means for securing the most competent teachers, convenient school buildings, and 
the like. Rev. Mr. Newcomb*s account of the condition of things in the benighted 
region which is now the field of his labor, was intensely interesting. He stated that 
there were 100 teachers in those portions of South Carolina and Florida now under ^ 
the control of the national government, and testified to the great eagerness as well as 
capacity of the freed people for instruction. He fully believed that if the exertions 
now making in their behalf could be continued, the people of the North would be 
ashamed of the bitter and unreasoning prejudice which they had entertained and en- 
couraged against this unfortunate race. 

The representatives from Iowa and Illinois, having taken occasion to glorify their 
States for the patriotic and zealous manner in which they had responded to the calls 
for troops, thereby avoiding the draft, Mr. White said that while he admitted that 
they had a right to be proud of their achievements in this direction, still he would 
remind them that they had made a draft, which commenced ten, fifteen, and even 
twenty years ago, whereby they had drafted the young men of New England to such 
an extent that now we had within our borders 300,000 more women than men ; and 
if the West would send us back those young men, we, too, would submit to no draft. 

Mr. Barrows — We want the young ladies sent West. (Laughter.) 

Mr. White — Send handsome representatives here from the West, and you shal^ 
have them. (Great merriment.) 

Mr. Philbrick of Boston said it was known to most of the members that efforts had 
been heretofore made to secure the establishment of an Educational Bureau at Wash- 
ington, but without success. Belirving that the causes which had operated to defeat 
the measure no longer existed, he would move that a Committee of three, consisting 
of Hon. Joseph White of Mass., Hon.(7osepuBarnar^ of Connecticut, and Hon. £. 
P. Weston of Maine, be appointed to memorialize Congress on the subject. The 
motion was adopted. 

Mr. Cotton of Connecticut then introduced resolutions of thanks to the several 
railroad companies, the Boston and Portland Steamboat Company, the Mayor and 
the Committee of Arragements, the proprietors of the Observatory, and the mana- 
gers of the Natural History Rooms for their courtesy and liberality to the Institute. 
The last resolution of the series was as follows : * 

Resolved, That we close these pleasant Meetings and leave these kind hospitalities 
with regret, and with the hope that this border State of the North may advance with 
increased wisdom and energy in that upward path of improvement visible in every 
department of her civil and social life, and with the firm belief and prayer that long 
ere we shall meet again within her bounds, this civil war may be ended, in the only 
way in which it can be ended — in a peace based on the highest interests of human- 
ity and justice. 

The resolutions were adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Sheldon of Boston offered a resolution of sincere and hearty thanks to the re- 
tiring President and Secretary, for their unwearied and successful efforts to promote 
the interests of the Association. 

The resolution was adopted, and the members then united in singing the Doxolo- 
gy, « Be Thou, O God, exalted high," after which the society adjourned sine die* 
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x/ THE IBTBTITUTB AT PHBITEX. vy 

The Khode Island Institute of [Instruction commeneed its session at Phenix on 
Friday, October 7, at 2 o'clock, p. h. 

D. K. Adams, Esq., of Centreville, one of the Vice Presidents, presided during 
the afternoon and evening. H. A. Spencer, of Kiver Point, was elected Secretary 
pro tem» Prayer was offered by Key. B. P. Byram, pastor of the Baptist Church 
where the Institute was held. The choir sang ** America," and the discussion of the 
following question was taken up : 

At what age should children commence takinc^ writing lessons, and when should 
they begin the study of geography and grammar ? 

This discussion was participated in by Hon. H. Bousmaniere, of Centreville, Rev. 
B. P. Byram, and Ira O. Seamans, Esq., of Phenix, and George W. Spaulding, of 
Natick. 

John K. Kent, teacher of the grammar school, Phenix, gave an exercise in spelling 
with one of his classes. 

The question, ought parents to be compelled to send their children to school ? was 
then taken up. 

Mr. Kousmaniere defined the question to mean ** compelled by law," and endeav- 
ored to show how futile an act of our Legislature would be for such a purpose, and 
for this reason ; and others claimed that we ought not to compel parents to send 
their children to school. 

Mr. Seamans contended that the question should have a more liberal interpreta- 
tion, and said all means ought to be employed to compel parents to send their chil- 
dren to school, or educate them at home. He claimed that the most potent means of 
compulsion was public opinion. If a community are set right on a matter, it will 
progress in the absence of any law, if even the laws themselves will not be obeyed. 

Bev. Mr. Titus then spoke on the negative of the question, and Mr. Byram, in 
quite an animated speech in the affirmative, claiming that laws should be enacted and 
put in force by public opinion. There was quite a lively discussion upon this ques- 
tion. 

EVENING SESSION. 

At 7 1-2 o'clock a lecture was delivered by Harris R. Greene, A. M., Principal of 
the High School, Worcester, Mass. Subject — The moral influence of the teacher in 
the school room. 

The speaker commenced by alluding to the importance of moral instruction in 
school, and then showed the great power of example, which enabled the teacher to 
wield a great influence on account of his superiority of age, wisdom and rank, which 
he conceived to be the three great elements of influence. 

He then referred to the fact that this influence could be enhanced by the teacher 
by his gaining the love and esteem of his pupils, and then referred to the principal 
things which destroy and kill out this love and esteem ; and concluded by saying 
that verbal moral instruction connected with example would be efficient. 

The lecture was listened to with more than ordinary interest by a full house for 
nearly two hours, and the lecture is by all pronounced to be one of most excellent 
character. All the teachers of Rhode Island should hear it. 

The Institute was called to order Saturday morning by the President, William A. 
Mowry. 

Br. J. B. Chapin, School Commissioner, made the announcement that the teachers 
and others attending the Institute were invited to visit the horticultural grounds of 
William B. Spencer, between 1 and 2 o'clock. 
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A familiar lecture was then given by A. A. Gamwell, Esq., of Providence— Sub- 
ject : " English Grammar Pronouns." This lecture was very interesting on account 
of the deep research shown by the lecturer. 

H. R. Qreene, of Worcester High School, then gave a familiar exercise in gram- 
mar, taking the teachers present as his scholars. He said grammar should be taught 
by causing the scholars to correct mistakes, and then gave out several sentences to 
be written and corrected. He claimed that when the scholar fully understood the 
correct use of the pronoun, he would be a good grammarian, the correct use of the 
article and adjective being natural to him. 

Rev. J*. T. Edwards, Principal of the Seminary at East Greenwich, then gave a 
short lecture : Subject : *• Strike while the iron is hot." He said — ** Things are 
impressed upon the mind by the emotions. The teacher must be an emotional man. 
He must furnish the heating power for the iron. He must bring out the emotions of 
the scholars by his own power, and strike while the emotions are excited. He must 
cause the scholars to love him, and he will then always have capital for waking up 
the emotions. 

On Saturday afternoon nearly all the attendants of the Institute visited Mr. Spen- 
cer's grounds, and admired the good taste of the owner. The session commenced 
with the discussion of the question, *< What are the more apparent hindrances to 
the elevation of our Public Schools ?" Mr. Rousmaniere said that there were three 
very great hindrances — 1st. The want of interest of parents and others in our schools. 
2d. The want of proper school officers and committees who take a deep interest in 
the schools. 3d. The defects of teachers. 

J. T. Edwards said that teachers were not paid in proportion to men of equal tal- 
ents in other kinds of business, and they do not therefore give that amount of 
thought and labor to their work that they should. 

William A. Mo wry, Esq., President of the Institute, spoke of the higher advance- 
ment of public schools in this than in other countries, and endeavored to urge the 
people to show more interest in the schools by visiting them and seeing that commit- 
tees and school officers were appointed who would take an interest in the matter. 

N. W. DeMunn, Esq., of Providence, thought there was a great defect in teach- 
ers in not being familiar to parents, and thus, as though there was an iceberg be- 
tween them, effectually locking them out of the school-room. 

•* The Importance of Spelling, and how should it be taught," was then discussed 
by F. B. Snow, Esq., of Providence, who mentioned several methods of overcoming 
the tendency of scholars to miss continually certain words. Mr. Snow's directions 
to scholars how to learn their lessons, are of great value, and were commended very 
highly by Mr. Mowry, who recommended all teachers to follow those directions. 
Other remarks were made on the subject by Prof. S. T. Edwards, and Noble W. 
DeMunn. 

Resolutions of thanks were passed to Harris R. Greene, for his excellent lecture on- 
Friday evening, to A. A. Gamwell, Esq., and Prof. J. T. Edwards for their lectures, 
to J. R. Kent, of Phenix, for his class exercise in spelling, to William B. Spencer, 
Esq., for a magnificent bouquet for the President's desk and the kind invitation to 
visit his grounds, to the Providence, Hartford & Fishkill Railroad, and to S. M. 
Angell, Esq., omnibus proprietor, for free return tickets, to the Baptist Church for 
the use of their beautiful church, to J. S. Sweet and his choir, for their excellent 
music, to the people of Phenix for their generous hospitality, and to the committee 
for their excellent arrangements. 

Notice was given that another meeting of the Institute will be held at the Seminary 
Chapel, East Greenwich, on the 21st and 22d inst., and, after some pertinent closing 
remarks by the President and singing «• Old Hundred," the Institute adjourned. 
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RESIDENT EDITORS' DEPARTMENT. 



Lippincott's Geogbaphical Series is now complete. The First and Third books 
have been noticed before in The Schoolmasteb, and we would call attention to the 
Comprehensiye Geography, being No. 2 in the series, and which has just made its 
appearance. 

Books do not always, any more than political parties, define their character by 
their name. But here is one that gives all it promises in its title. It is not only 
comprehensive in the amount of facts it cqntains, but in ideas also. It not only 
imparts knowledge, but it is very suggestive, creating a desire in those who use the 
work to know much more ; and thus a habit of research and investigation may be 
formed which is an invaluable trait in youthful character. 

The work begins with the beginning of ihingst and glances at the various physical 
changes of the earth till it is fitted for the habitation of man. Then the historical 
changes are given which collect men into nations ; then countries and nations in 
their chronological order, showing the) material wealth, the industrial pursuits, and 
intellectual development of nations and peoples. This blending of history with 
geography in our schpols is the key to all comprehension of either ; and we are 
glad to see that the authors have made such good use of this principle. 

We think the department of Physical Geography is unequaled in simplicity and 
terseness of style. It has not been our good fortune to see in any other work so 
much valuable information given in so few words. 

The subject of Geography in all its branches would fill volumes ; and he is the 
most successful writer of a geography for schools, who, in presenting facts, chooses, 
as far as may be, those which are the evolution of some general principle ; and 
this is one grand feature in the work before us. 

Of the Maps we cannot speak too highly. Those illustrating Ancient History will 
supply a great need to the general reader and to those who have no Bible Atlas. 

The Maps in relief are a new feature in our school books, and will serve to fix 
indelibly in the mind the physical features of the globe. 

We notice that the other maps are very distinct in outline and general character- 
istics, and are not crowded with names which it is impossible for children to learn ; 
but only the most important places are given, and such as children ought to remem- 
ber and be able to locate. 

Teachers and the public will owe Messrs. Shaw and Allen a debt of gratitude, 
for placing within their reach so valuable a work. 



We would call attention to Grbenlbaf's Series op Mathematics advertised in 
our columns. Some of his works have been before the public for nearly a genera- 
tion, and have proved themselves stubborn facts. We who had to perform all the 
examples in his arithmetics when we were boys, voted them knotty qtiestions, and 
** Father Greenleaf " a pretty hard, dry leaf. But these same books have made more 
good arithmetical scholars, during the last twenty years, than any other books in 
' use. We believe the higher works on Mathematics equally worthy of patronage. 
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B. I. INSTITUTE OP IKTSTBlTOTldN. 

Thb Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, by special request from yarious parts 
of the State, will hold an iinusual number of meetings during the autumn and earlj 
part of the winter, and it is hoped that teachers, especially in the yieinity of the 
places where the meetings are held will be present to receive or impart information 
on subjects pertaining to the advancement of public scho6l interests. Notice of the 
meetings will be given in the city papers, and papers published in the vicinity where 
the meetings are to be held. 

Notice, 
The next meeting of the R. I. Institute of Instruction will be held at East Green- 
wich, in the Hall of the Providence Conference Seminary, Friday and Saturday, 
Oct. 21st and 22d, commencing Friday, at 2 o'clock p. m. 



Abithxbtical Examples, ob Test Exbbcibes. — He who makes a good book is 
a public benefactor. Robinson has made many, and never a poor one. His Series 
of Arithmetics has been most fav(trably received wherever tried ; but no series of 
arithmetics can furnish to teachers all the examples needed to determine whether a 
a class or scholar has entirely mastered a rule or subject in Arithmetic, and he must 
give many examples from other sources to perfect the knowledge of the studei\( ; 
and if he furnishes the examples himself it will be a great tax on his time in the 
course of a few terms or years. Now here is a work at his hand which is truly a 
labor-saving machine, prepared with great care, and embracing nearly fifteen hun- 
dred examples, of every conceivably character ; and though no rules are given, yet 
so arranged that the teacher can readily find, under different sections, examples to 
illustrate any given principle. Try it, teachers. 



Music. — Teachers are supposed to have souls alive to music and to be interested 
in song. Remember that Ditson & Co., Boston, keep the very best singing books for 
public schools, Sabbath schools, and music for the home circle and public concerts. 



Penmanship. — If you would see and know the best that has been done for im- 
provement in teaching the Art of Penmanship, examine Payson, Dunton & Scribner's 
system, with Charts and Manual which are original, logical and scientific, and 
deserve all the commendation which can be given them. 



Mb. Chableb M. Rooebs has been appointed Principal of the Grammar School in 
Elm wood (Cranston) in place of Mr. J. W. Col well, who has accepted a position in 
Messrs. Goff & Mowry's Classical and High School, in Providence. 

Mb. John Tetlow, Valedictorian of the class of 1864, Brown University, has been 
appointed Principal of the Maple Street Grammar School in Fall River, in place of 
Mr. Albion K. Slade, who has been appointed Principal of the Fall River High 
School. 



THE 

EHODE ISLAND SCHOOLMASTER. 

VOIilJME TEI3'. NUMBEB EIiEVEIT. 

HABDSHIFS OF TEAGHEBS. 



• I AM pretty well acquainted with Freundlich, the young and enthu- 
siastic teacher of the school on the Hill, yonder. He tells me of walk- 
ing back and forth from dinner, three quarters of a mile. This would, 
perhaps, be no greater evil than sitting at his desk all through noon- 
time, eating and reading — shut up with all the bad air accumulated in 
a morning session. But the only disturbance to him is the hot sun, 
that beats down through his felt hat upon his poor head as he walks, 
and gives him a hot temper and a scorching brain. The fellow actu- 
ally forgot what he teaches every day to his philosophy class about the 
refraction and reflection of rays of light, till I told him to double up 
his white handkerchief and place it in his hat, over his head. He now 
actually believes that white surfaces reflect heat as well as light, and 
has so cool a head after his after dinner walk that I do not know what 
mental labor he might not do if it were set before him. 

Starkundtreu is continually bothered about his head after dinner. 
He is the man who eats at his desk, taking down his dinner-basket 
with the departure of his last pupil at noonday, and, after he has fin- 
ished his repast, reads Jean Ingelow and the newspapers, looks over a 
knotty problem or two in the next day's lesson, talks to nobody, and 
puts a piece of information into his head while he crowds a sandwich 
into his stomach. Now the man is honest enough, and he cannot, if 
he were asked, tell what is the matter with his head when afternoon 
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• 

school begins. He is stupid and confused, and feels quite alarmed to 
discover that he cannot think well, teach well, nor talk well. It was 
only his dinner that hurt him ; it was working brain and stomach 
all together — ^stealing from the latter the vim that it needed to digest 
food crowded into it, bj keeping the brain at work in digesting its 
pabulum at the same time. He should have eaten in an airy place — 
should have chatted pleasantly with some one of his older boys or 
girls and then have taken a little stroll of a few minutes^ or, at least, 
have breathed some good air outside the school-room. But the poor 
fellow will insist on muddling up his brain with beef and daily paper^ 
bread and poetry, cold water and mathematical problems, notwith- 
standing all that can be said to him. A doctor could do him no good. 

I do not think this case is so bad as that of our friend Freundlich 
in another way that he cannot help. His hostess is not too well off in 
this world's goods. She feeds him well enough, and only one discom- 
fort troubles him : he complains of his sleeping apartment, situated 
far from fire, family and comfort, and that he must wander, candle in 
hand, with slipshod feet, weary from labor, through a great deserted, 
desert-like parlor in the coldest nights of winter, while no fire cheers 
the cold gloom of the cold room ; the frost on the window panes is 
thick, furzy, frigid, and, above all, his bed, a hard mattress, is unsup- 
plied with but scanty covering — no blankets, no woolen comforters, 
no feathers are there to receive him, so that he passes a cold, comfort- 
less night, without even the refuge of a man more bold in invention 
than he, of sleeping between the beds. 

Poor fellow ! The very candle winks and sputters in the cold. His 
knees, his elbows, grow callous from contact with his board-like couch ; 
his fingers, his toes, unwarmed by genial exercise in the daytime, seem 
to have lost heat, and blood and life. Ugh ! how he shivers, even in 
dreams ! how he wishes for morning — ^for a stove in his chimneyless 
room — for a scanty newspaper to lay above his upper sheet — for even 
a whifFof the warm air he knows rises unused even now to the ceiling 
of the kitchen. 

Freundlich once slept thus, and but once. Too delicate to speak 
plainly, or too easy to invent more comforts during one cold winter, 
he stipulated ever after for a stove in his room, or found congeniality 
in a fellow lodger. 

The miseries of " boarding round" are too patent and too pathetic. 
With these an amiable pen, were it never so well managed, would find 
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itself at a loss to cope. Much descriptive talent might be expended 
on a picture of the perils and trials of snow drifts in a walk of a mile 
across stone walls in midwinter ; of the dismalness of being obliged 
to build his own fires ; or, of the endless bother and pester of a janitor, 
whose fires, if built for him, always go out, and leave the coal just 
cold enough not to ignite, but just hot enough to burn fingers that 
handle it ; of school-rooms, barn-like, with shaky windows ; of crowd- 
ed benches and uncomfortable children. But these are altogether too 
common for the taste of my readers. If, however, there be any mag- 
nifying of the hardships of a teacher, here in this little series of arti- 
cles, it must be set down to a common, but natural nervousness 
experienced by every teacher, since, while he is ashamed to confess it, 
he is constrained to bear it as well as he may by himself. Now the 
best advice that can be given him is to think of a stray remark drop- 
ped in Corporal Jotham's letter to his friend, in the true spirit every 
teacher likes to imitate : " It is cold here" — ^he writes fi-om the field — 
'' but the colder it is the more fire we make." 

Then, making the best of everything, and being content with such 
things as he has, is a teacher's only refuge from discouragement. And 
that there may be a warm heart in the coldest places, let the teacher 
cultivate what little good there is in him, and, in a word, live the 
humble, natural life of his children scholars, having as much faith in 
the Good Father as he wants them to have in himself. 



POWEBS AND DUTIES OF THE TEACHEB. 

There is no position in all the avocations of life, where so much real, 
permanent good can be done, as in that of the teacher of youth, and 
there is no responsibility so great. The best minds of the age should 
engage in it, and the best energies of the community should be em- 
ployed in the support of education. But all great pri\'ileges and all 
wealth bring with them corresponding obligations and responsibilities. 
We have an example constantly before us of one who '' went about 
doing good," ever teaching with voice and act, and enforcing that 
teaching by faithfulness, perseverance and cheerfulness ; and finally, 
for the sake of the good and the pure, expired upon the cross — ^giving 
us, on this occasion, the most sublime and valuable lesson ever given 
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to man. He told us that we should be called on to answer for the 
means we had for doing good, in proportion to what we possessed. 
Great and fearful, then, are the responsibilities we have assumed, in 
becoming the teachers of youth ; and it is well for us that we feel a 
realizing sense of their importance. 

. In considering the powers and capabilities of the teacher, the power 
of example stands among the first. Although its operation is silent, 
its authority is undisputed and most potent. Vain and futile will be 
the efforts of that teacher, who teaches : " Do as I say, and not as I 
do ;" and fruitless the labors of those who fail to verify their teachings 
by their example. Example is infectious ; especially so in early youth, 
when the mind is more easily impressed — when the eye is the princi- 
pal avenue for impressions, and the imitative powers the strongest. 
But few take into consideration its noiseless workings, and the gradual 
unfoldment and determination of character resulting from its operation. 
We can never tell where a good example may fall, or in what direc- 
tion it may operate. In watching the operations of a little spider, 
Bruce was aroused from a state bordering on despair, to activity and 
success. The teacher should never forget that he is a living model, 
and that all his acts, words, and even the expressions of his counte- 
nance, have their effect ; ever modifying, and frequently determining 
the fate of his pupils in after life. 

Another power of the teacher is that of making impressions. In 
this respect there is great difference of capability. The consciencious 
teacher will avail himself of every opportunity to make a good im- 
pression. A word or a look, a simple act, now and then^ may make 
an impression that will change the course of the whole future life, like 
that of a river, and settle the question of success or failure of an indi- 
vidual. Many instances of this are recorded in history and biography. 
" A kiss from my mother," said West, '' made me a painter." " Con- 
tact with the good never fails to impart good," says Mr. Smiles, in 
his book entitled '' Self-Help," and we carry away with us some of 
the blessing, as travellers' garments retain the odor of the flowers and 
shrubs through which they have passed." In speaking of the late 
John Sterling, Mr. Trench says of him : " It was impossible to come 
in contact with his noble nature without feeling one's self in some 
measure enobled and lifted up^ as I ever felt when I left him, into a 
higher region of objects and aims than that in which one is tempted 
habitually to dwell." " It is thus," says the author of Self-Help, 
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" that the noble character always acts ; We become lifted and lighted 
up in him — we cannot help being borne along by him, and acquiring 
the habit of looking at things in the same light ; such is the magical 
action and reaction of minds upon each other." Every one has ob- 
served the power some men have of affecting the minds of others. 
When a company have become listless, how the entrance of some one 
will arouse the spirits, and infuse new life and energy into the minds 
of those in his presence. This power, I apprehend, is an indispensable 
element of success in the military commander, the orator, and, I may 
add, in the teacher. 

Another power of the teacher consists in the ability to win the 
aifection and confidence of those under his instruction. A feeling of 
animosity or even coldness between the teacher and his pupil, is fatal 
to success. The essential elements of acquiring and exercising this 
power, are abiding love for children, patience, perseverance, and self- 
control. The love must be real, not affected ; the patience self-sus- 
taining, the perseverance seasoned with cheerfulness and buoyancy of 
spirits ; and the self-control dignified and authoritative. " Win 
hearts," said one of her advisers to Queen Elizabeth, " and you will 
win the purses and power of England." So we say of the teacher ; 
win the hearts of your scholars — gain their love and esteem — -and you 
will have acquired a power essential to your succeeds. ^^ California 
Teacher, 



WHAT SHALL VTE DO W^ITH THE DtTLL ONES P 



My class in History is one of an average ability. It consists of 
twenty-three pupils. We ai'e now studying the Period of Settle- 
ments at the advance rate of one and one half pages per day. My wish 
and aim is to assign such a lesson as can be thoroughly learned and 
promptly recited by every tnember of the class, without question or 
topic. This result I have not yet obtained. Failures occur daily. 
Now I have not made these statements to awaken sympathy for my- 
self, or pity for my pupils. We rather do, I say, these things in order 
that I may try to answer the iiiquiry which heads this article, and 
which, how many teachers utter verbally, or feel deeply upon, when 
considering the progress of their pupils. From the class in the Pri- 
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maiy School through the University, the query constantly arises in 
the mind of the teacher — ^How shall I keep my class in the best 
working order? For it is not the pleasure and happiness of the 
instructor alone, but the greatest good of the greatest number which 
is to be consulted in this matter. 

In answer to the above inquiry, we suggest, (not a new thought,) 
a more careful classification of pupils of an average working ability. 
And here the question arises, how great diversity of scholai-ship shall 
be allowed in the same class. If the best scholars average ninety-five 
per cent, ought the poorest in the same class to average less than sev- 
enty ? Here is a pupil, who with hard study gains only fifty per cent. 
upon the same recitation. Will it not be better for the pupil and for the 
class that he should pass into a lower grade of studies until discipline 
is gained for the more difficult task ? Experience has taught me that 
a range of thirty per cent, is large enough, and perhaps too large for 
the working ability of a class. If the standard of the class be low, 
the incentives to study on the part of the bright and the dull scholars 
will be equally small — ^but if the mark of excellence be raised, both 
. alike will be spurred up to the performance of greater labor, in the 
hope of securing, as well as retaining positions in it. The age of a 
pupil and his opportunities for study are elements which modifyj and, 
to some extent, render it difficult to fix any arbitrary numerical basis 
for the class standard. Pupils, whose poor health, irregular atten- 
dance at school and moderate ability for study, have detained for a 
long time upon one course of study, need a change to quicken their 
ambition, although they may not by their record deserve promotion. 
Such scholars are exceptions to the general rule, and have but little 
influence in retarding the progress of those who possess better ability. 
If an average thoroughness was required in many such cases, the pu- 
pils would never rise above the rudiments of an education, when they 
may perhaps have an interest awakened later in life which will cause 
them to outstrip their early and more fortunate companions. If the 
course of study is too severe, or the standard of qualifications too 
precise, the tendency is to deprive of school privileges those who 
might make the most practical use of their knowledge in after years. 
If then the poor scholarship is the result of the want of mental 
training, or mental laziness, (inactivity,) we would say, detain the 
scholar in a class until a fair result is obtained ; if it is for want of 
ability then promote as rapidly as possible, for the school will the 
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sooner be free from its drawbacks, and the teacher the sooner free 
from the needless exhaustion of patience and labor. 

When scholars have been wisely classified, the advancement of 
the class ought not to be sacrificed to individual cases of dullness or 
laziness — provided the dull or the lazy have , been allowed to enter it. 
Spme teachers determine the maximum rate of progress by the best 
scholars of the class ; others, by the dullest members of the same 
class. Both are unfair and unsatisfactory standards. In the one case 
the majority of the class will lag in the race ; in the other the larger 
number will be delayed for the benefit of the less active minds. 
Some teachers will not allow a class to leave a topic until all under- 
stand it alike thoroughly. They are naturally and properly jealous 
of their reputation as instructors, and labor zealously to spur up the 
dull and lagging, in order that the pupils' failures may not reflect 
upon the faithfulness of their teachings. 

This error on the part of teachers is the result of improper and 
hasty judgments on the part of School Committees and parents, who, 
on thW visits to schools, often declare the school a success or a fail- 
ure, from the accuracy and promptness, or the want of these qualities, 
which characterize the whole of the class. Brilliant examinations, 
however, are no more accurate tests of good scholars and teachers, 
than the gaudy display of jewelry in a German Jew's show case, is 
the standard value of gold or an exhibition of the skill of the Queen's 
jeweller. A person skilled in school examinations will never deter- 
mine by a few failures that the class is composed of dunces, nor by a 
few excellent recitations that all the members of it will be candidates 
for the Presidency. When the larger portion of a class comprehend 
thoroughly any principle under discussion, the teacher may safely and 
with satisfaction pass to a new topic. Full and familiar explanations 
before the class and to individuals heed be given, in order that difiBcult 
points may be rendered simple and plain, that the interest may be 
kept up and discouragements warded ofi; Those who need help the 
most, should receive the most, in a kind and judicious way. Thejre is 
need of great patience with those who are slow and dull. If a third 
explanation is needed, a teacher ought not to lose the labor of the 
first two by omitting another, or by giving it in such a manner and 
with such a spirit as to exhibit unwillingness or impatience. We 
need to exercise great sympathy and charity too, for the dull ones, for 
we may have been of the number who once needed a little chiding for 
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our carelessness or dulness and a friendly hand to help us over the 
hard places. 

These weak and sluggish ones, if properly managed and directed, 
may by and bye be the strong ones in intellect and character. Many 
a boy has risen from the dunce block to positions of honor and great 
usefulness in church and State. Let us remember that the strong 
can walk alone, and that the weakest need our largest, warmest care, 
which, if we withhold, we may hinder or discourage a mind and[heart 
which may hereafter bless us and the world through our labors. 

T. w. B. 



THS STUDT OF THE ENGIiIBH IiANQUAQ^B. 

In former numbers of the Teacher we have commended to you sun- 
dry books which the student and the teacher of the English Lan- 
guage cannot afford to do without. 

In our next talk on the subject, we meant to try to impress upon 
you the importance of having a good Dictionary of the language 
always at hand, — several good Dictionaries, if you can get them, — all 
the best Dictionaries, if possible. For ourself, we should not be willing 
to do without either Webster or Worcester ; nor would we part with 
Richardson's pair of ponderous quartos, which are invaluable in their 
way. In the study of Etymology, where the other dictionaries so often 
disappoint one, we could hardly spare Wedgewood, which, with all its 
faults, is the best work of its class which has yet appeared. By the 
* by, is Marsh's edition of Wedgewood, the first volume of which, 
(A. — D.) was published more than two years ago, to be a mere lexi- 
cal tor%o ? Can it be that, as we have heard it hinted, the sale of the 
work does not justify the heavy expenditure necessary for going on 
with its publication ? The demand for it from teachers alone ought 
to make it pay The publishers should remember, however, that hun- 
dreds who want the work will not buy it until it is complete. They 
will not purchase -it in biennial parts, bat as soon as they can have the 
whole, they will be glad to put it into their libraries. It is for the 
interest of the publishers, therefore, to bring out the work as rapidly 
as the issue of the successive volumes in England, and their revision 
by the American editor, will allow. 
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But to-day we wish to speak of a much greater literary enterprise, 
in this department of lexicography, carried to a successful completion, 
in the midst of these war times, by the energy of an American pub- 
lishing house. We refer to the new revised, enlarged and illustrated 
edition of Webster* 8 Unabridged Dictionary^ just issued by the Merri- 
ams of Springfield. War, with all its evils, has its compensations ; 
and if in " the War of the Dictionaries" much ink has been shed, and 
much bile engendered, we can hardly regret it, if the desperate efforts 
of the rival parties to surpass each other lead to such magnificent re- 
sults. Long may the contest continue, if it is to give us better and 
'^ better dictionaries of our language ! 

And without in the least entangling ourselves in this wordy war, 
without in the least disparaging any other work of the kind, we must 
say that, in our humble opinion, this " latest" of the dictionaries is, in 
some important particulars, the " best." It could hardly be otherwise, 
from the very nature of the case, as even the most unreasonable will 
admit. 

It is impossible, of course, in these brief paragraphs, to do anything 
more than allude to the improvements in this new edition of Web- 
ster's great work. The one which strikes us most forcibly, perhaps, 
in a cursory examination, is the Etymology. The five years of labor 
in this department, by Prof. Mahn of Berlin, have not been spent in 
vain. The interest and the importance of the results, as a contribution 
to English philology, can hardly be stated too strongly. 

Prof. Hadley's History of the English Langnage^ which forms a part 
of the Introduction, is another most valuable feature of the work. 
The learning of volumes is condensed into it, and it ought to be pub- 
lished by itself for the benefit of teachers, but that teachers cannot 
afford to do without the complete work of which it is a part. 

The additions to the Vocabulary^ amounting to more than ten thou- 
sand words, add immensely to its value as a book of reference for the 
teacher. These additions, so far as we have had time to examine them, 
include large classes of words, both old and new^ which ought to be 
in a complete dictionary of the language. The vocabulary of our 
dictionaries generally, hitherto, has been like the lady's dress, criticised 
by Talleyrand, " beginning too late and ending too soon ;" and all stu- 
dents of the earlier English literature will be glad to see an improve- 
ment in regard to the former and less pardonable of thege faults, 
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The Appendices to this edition deserve special notice, but at this 
time we can only speak of one or two which are wholly new. The 
most welcome of these is the Explanatory and Pronouncing Vocaivr 
lary of the Names of Noted Fictitious JPersons^ Places^ etc. The con- 
ception and plan of this table are entirely original, and meet a want 
long and widely felt. Teachers, especially, will be grateful for this 
unique and useful Vocabulary, It will aid them in explaining count- 
less allusions which otherwise would be as great a puzzle to themselves 
as to their pupils. The Etymohgiccd Vocabulary of Modem Geo- 
graphical Names is equally novel and hardly less valuable. 

Of the pictorial ilUustrations, the typographical execution, and 
many other noteworthy and praiseworthy features of this new edition 
of Webster we have not room to say even a word. All that we hope 
to do, at this time, is to call your attention to the work, which will 
speak for itself far better than we can speak for it in the space at our 
command. — Massachusetts Teacher. 



BIMFUCITY IN STYIiE. 



A letter fell into my hands which a Scotch servant girl had written 
to her lover. Its style charmed me. It was fairly inimitable ; I won- 
dered how, in her circumstances in life, she could have acquired so 
elegant and perfect a style. I showed the letter to some of my lite- 
rary friends in New York, and they unanimously agreed that it was a 
model of beauty and elegance. I determined to solve my mystery, 
and I went to the house where she was employed, and asked how it 
was that in her humble circumstances in life, she had acquired a style 
so beautiful that the most cultivated minds could not but admire it. 
" Sir'' she said, " I came to this country four years ago. Then I did 
not know how to read or write. But since then I have learned how 
to read and write, but I have not learnt how to spell ; so always, when 
I sit down to write a letter, I choose those words which are so short 
and simple that I am sure I know how to spell them." There was 
the whole secret. The reply of this simple-minded Scotch girl con- 
denses a world of rhetoric into a nutshell. Simplicity is beauty. 
Simplicity is power. — Fitz Green Halleck. 
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MY OLD TSACHEB* 

He used no paper cap to mark the fool ; 
He never docked our play-hours of a minute ; 
No marks recorded la2y boys' demerits ; 
There was the hour at which, began the school, 
And he was there all ready to begin it ; 

Each fault that met his eagle yision had to bear its 
Due punishment ; relentless man, ^ 

Stem in his manner, quick with his rattan. 

That slender, yellow rod, strong and elastic, 
That played like lightning often in our rear, 
As I, and many another, could avouch — 
(Birches he never used, or to the last stick 
He would have worn them) often, filled with fear. 

And sometimes pain, and uttering wildly — «« Ouch 1" — 
(A word not found in dictionaries) we * 
Where all was dark at first, made out to see. 

A stem persuader, that rattan, and often ^ 

We planned to hide or bum it ; but in vain. 
Had we succeeded, little were our pleasure ; 
Forbid it break, its loss would never Boften 
His rigid purpose, or relieve our pain-^ 
The new one always was of larger measure — 
And hence we bore our ills, rather than fly to 
Others much worse than those we'd bid good-bye to. 

And yet he taught — he had the power to teach, 
Which not all teachers have — he made us know ; 
Whate'er he did, was well-done and with care ; 
In all our tasks, he saw we mastered each, 
And never let our right foot upward go. 
Unless the left was firmly planted where 
He had directed — what we knew, we knew ; 
It did not yanish, like the morning dew. 

We feared, and yet we loved him — ^feared his wrath 
At faults of ours * and loved the pleasant smile. 
Which when ^e zeaXoua strove, his features bore 

And if, in leading ^^ along the path 
To truth and >«. ledS^f ^® ^^ stem, the while, 



'Twas not K A us less, but learning more, 

(ireen be the g^, *^^#»reiD he sleeps f 
Green be his ijjj. ^ ^ a o^^ latest day. 
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HOME BDUOATION. 



The fact that children are receiving an education every day of their 
lives, whether in the school-room, at home, in the street, or wherever 
they may be, is we think an important one, and should, to a certain 
extent control the action of parents in the government and training of 
their children. It is not our intention to attempt to lay down any 
definite rules of action in regard to this subject, but rather to call 
attention to certain points wherein, as we think, parents fail to per- 
form their duty towards their children, and perhaps to make some 
suggestions as to how we think they might be remedied. 

One very important part of the early training of children is to 
make them strictly obedient. Many parents, from motives of kind- 
ness undoubtedly — mistaken nevertheless — allow their children to be- 
come, not only disobedient, but also disrespectful. We have often 
heard parents lamenting over these apparently fixed habits in their 
children, and saying they knew not why it was that they should be 
so disobedient and have so little respect for those older than them- 
selves ; when the facts were, that they had never been taught any- 
thing difierent, or at least had never been made to understand what it 
is to obey ; they had been humored in all their fancies and freaks, 
until they knew nothing better than to strive to have their own wishes 
gratified, no matter at whose expense, and in spite of all opposing ele- 
ments. There are many parents who would be oflended if you were 
to tell them that they were spoiling their child with kindness ; but 
although we do not presume to say to whom such remarks are appli- 
cable, yet we do say, and are sorry to say we think we have good 
ground for saying it, that there are many parents who through this 
mistaken kindness, ajre laying the foundation of a character in their 
children, which will not only be the means of ruining them, but, as a 
natural consequence, will place to their own lips a cup of bitterness 
which they must, sooner or later, drink to its very dregs, and wherein 
they will see reflected their own faults, when too late to remedy or 
correct them. 

It is the duty of parents to endeavor to make home as pleasant 
and cheerful for their children as they properly can, in order to instil 
into their hearts a love for home which will, to a certain extent, over- 
come their love for other pleasures and attractions, with which they 
meet in their daily routine of duty. If in early youth they cherish 
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this strong love for home and its associations, they will not, as they 
advance in years, seek pleasure in the company of those who would 
not be pleasant companions in their homes ; and they will not feel that 
it is necessary for them to wander away of an evening, to while away 
the time in company elsewhere. But we do not wish tb be under- 
stood as arguing, that children should be wholly excluded from 
society, — ^far different from this ; but we think they should be allowed 
such society only as is right and proper, and will have a good effect 
upon their characters. We sometimes hear parents say they cannot tell 
why, that their son, it may be, is so difficult to manage, and has such 
a liking for bad company and various other habits displeasing to them, 
for which they cannot account, inasmuch as they have endeavored to 
train him up very differently. 

Now it may be that there are cases in which the best of parents 
would fail to establish a right character ; but we believe they are few 
and far between, and are disposed to account for a large majority of 
such failures, by mistake and error on the part of the parent in the 
early training of the child. If they are not properly educated at 
home — ^if obedience does not there become a fixed habit with them, 
as also neatness, regularity, respect, and all the other qualities of gen- 
eral good conduct — if, we say, they do not practice these habits at 
home, they are not likely to practice them away from home. The 
truth is, that parents too often forget that the most important part of 
education is that received, or which should be received, at home ; and 
if children are rightly educated while at home, and under parental 
influence, it is an education which they will retain throughout their 
lives, and which will regulate all their thoughts, words and actions, in 
whatever situation or condition of life they may be placed. We wish 
it understood, that in using the term education in this connection, we 
use it in the most extensive sense of the word, wherein is compre- 
hended every preparation that is made in our youth for the sequel of 
our lives. 

" 'Tis education forms the common mind : 
Jast as the twig is bent the tree 's inclined." 

Is not, then, this duty of home education an important one indeed ? 
Is it not a duty over which parents should pray much and earnestly 
for guidance and instruQj* ^ such as will enable them to rightly dis- 
charge so solemn and jk^ -^pt an obligation ? Is it possible for them 
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to be too circumspect in regard to the course they pursue ? We think 
not. If we were called upon to mark out a course for parents to pur- 
sue, we know of none better than that pursued by that godly man, 
Leigh Richmond, of whom a writer, in speaking of him as the head 
of a family, says : — 

** Seldom, indeed, has any more faithfully tended his little domestic 
flock than he. He rightly judged that the most important part of edu- 
cation was received at home, and so he made it his constant study to 
convert his house into a happy home for his family. To this end music 
was ofken introduced ; pleasant yet profitable books were read ; scien- 
tific lectures were delivered ; and over all there breathed the spirit of 
his fatherly afiection and sincere piety. Fully alive to the danger of 
evil associations, he kept a watchful eye over the friendships^ of his 
little ones ; and detaching them from the foolish, ever led them into 
contact with the wise and good. As may be expected, he was very 
anxious for the spiritual welfare of his children. In their early years 
he would take them one by one into his study, and there, in such sim- 
ple language as they could understand, endeavor to lead them to the 
mercy-seat. He did not talk much with them directly about religion, 
but its spirit permeated all his words and actions. His appeals to 
them upon that head were mostly made chiefly by means of letters, 
which he placed in their rooms; and they were not in vain, for his 
children grew up to bless God, who had given them in Leigh Eich- 
mond both a parent and a pastor." 

How many a home is but a school of error ! How many a cheerful 
home is marred by the absence of true piety ! How many a pious 
home is rendered unattractive by its lack of cheerfulness ! May thine, 
gentle reader, be like the home of Leigh Richmond. — Bradford 
Argvs. 



Sponges. — The sponge business has become a prominent depart- 
ment of industry in the Bahama Islands. It is almost entirely the 
growth of the last twenty years, aud nets annually about |20,000. 
The sponge is fished and raked from the sandy bottom of the ocean 
at the depth of twenty, forty or sixty feet. It belongs to a very low 
order of animal life, organization hardly being detected. When first 
taken from the water it is black, and becomes exceedingly oflensive 
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from decomposition. It is so poisonous in this condition that it almost 
blisters the flesh it happens to touch. The first process is to bury it 
in the sand, where it remains two or three weeks, in which time the 
gelatinous animal matter is absorbed and destroyed by the insects that 
swarm in the sand. After being cleansed it is compressed and packed 
in bales like cotton. The sponge has been applied in a variety of new 
purposes and within the last few years has quadrupled in value. 
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All work and no play 

Makes Jack a dull boy. — Nursery Rhyme, 

Every calling has its disadvantages. The merchant makes money, 
but is chained, like a galley-slave, to his desk from morning till night. 
The name of Pat Murphy rings not through two hemispheres ; but 
while our Milesian friend is peacefully smoking his pipe, the pulse of 
the president fitly throbs for the safety of the republic. In the sphere 
of the common-school teacher, there are no positions of public honor, 
and but few of private profit. A friend of ours did have the munifi- 
cent offer of fifteen hundred dollars a year to retain his situation, but 
nobly declined the proposal, from a fear, we imagine, of impoverishing 
the district. If you seek fame, my dear professional brother or sister, 
throw down your cudgel at once, and apply your talents in some surer 
road to eminence. If you haven't genius enough for law or lecturing, 
contrive a patent, compound a pill. From Henry Ward Beecher 
down to Bridget Mahony, " Wheeler^ft Wilson'' is a household word ; 
*' Drake's Plantation Bitters" stare at you from every board fence in 
the land. If pelf be your object, let your exodus from maps and 
text books be characterized by desperate velocity. Bullion and Dom- 
inie Samson never shake hands. We have yet to hear of a pedagogue 
living in Fifth Avenue. A late Rural New Yorker says that Vander-. 
bilt is worth $20,000,000, and that Bushong & Sons, of Reading, sold 
$250,000 worth of whiskey. Now, such heavy items arie never re- 
corded of the village schoolmaster, for the simple reason that the poor 
fellow is never engaged jV guch business. The yearly family demand 
for flour, shoes and cajj rnsik^ such a draft on the master's salary 
as to leave a smali ina> ^^ ^ ^ splendid transactions in stock. 
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But our pursuit, like all others, has its bright side. If we have n*t 
as much gold as Stewart, or as much land as Strawn, we do have 
more time than either of them. Getting up at five — and every teacher 
should be a Franklin — gives us four precious hours in the morning 
before school ; retiring at ten allows six delicious hours for- rest, read- 
ing, or exercise. As you turn the key of the house at four in the 
afternoon, with the door lock in every care, and walk homeward with 
light heart and elastic step. While daylight lasts there is opportunity 
for bodily recreation ; and when the lamp is lighted, for social con- 
verse or mental improvement. Realize that verse of Longfellow— 

The night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
* And as silently steal away. 

And then on Saturdays. What a world of little chores and busi- 
ness matters can be attended to then ! What a grand breathing time 
from the routine of the week ! No other occupation has two Sundays. 
Just think of it : two whole days in every seven to devote to self, to 
give to the proper consideration of mind, soul and body. Time, says 
Dr. Blair, is a sacred trust committed to us by iGod, of which we are 
to render an account at last. Let us, then, as teachers, endeavor to 
make a profitable employment of this precious gift, and while the 
insane world sweeps on its delusive chase for fame and fortune, content 
ourselves with those higher objects of moral and intellectual achieve- 
ment for which our leisure moments qualify us, and which will flourish 
in immortal youth through the ages of eternity. 

The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 

Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 
We hq,ve giyen our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 
This Sea that bears her bosom to the moon ; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 
For this, for every thing, we are out of tune ; 

It moves us not. — Great God ! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising irom the sea ; 
Or hear old Triton blow his^wreathed horn. 

Ill, Teacher. 
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OTESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 



FOR ADMISSION TO THE SALEM (MASS.) HIGH SCHOOL. 



CANDIDATES ARITHMETIC. 

1 3-4-1-2 5-6 

1. Express as a simple fraction. 

5 l-2-f4 1-5 

2. A 63 gallon cask is 5-8 full : 9^ gallons being drawn off, how full is it ? 

3. Divide 1 ten-millionth by 1 hundredth. 

4. How long is a rope winding 276 times round a tree whose circumference is 
4 yd. 2 ft. 6i in. 

5. A man can mow in one day, 2A. 3K. 20 P. of grass : how long will he be 
mowing 78A. IR. 36P., allowing 10 hr. a day ? 

6. If a pendulum beat 5000 times a day, how many times does it beat in 2hr. 
20min. 5 sec. ? [By Proportion.] 

7. A man has a bin 7ft. long by 2J^ft. wide, and 2ft. deep, which holds 28bu. corn : 
how deep must he make another, which is to be 18ft. long by l|ft. wide, in order to 
contain I20bu. ? [Comp. Proportion.] 

8. Find the present worth, at true discount of $2906.30, due in 103 days, at 8 
per cent. 

9. Find both the true, and the bank discount, of $6344.25, due in 23 days at 5 
per cent. 

10. One pound English standard silver contains 18 pwt. alloy : what per cent. 
of alloy is that ? 

candidates' geoqkaphy. 

1. What is the use Qf Latitude and Longitude? 

2. Which has the higher elevation above the sea. Lake Erie, or Lake Ontario ? 

3. Where is Marseilles ? Manilla ? Halifax ? 

4. How wide is the Torrid Zone ? 

5. What are the principal volcanoes of Europe ? 

6. Name the largest rivers that flow into the Arctic Sea ? 

9. Where does the Rhine rise, what is its course, and where does it empty ? 

8. What is the chief export of Rio Janeiro ? 

9. What is the Capital of Switzerland ? Peru ? 

10. How can you go by land from Algiers to Calcutta ? 

candidates* grammar, 

1. Illustrate four uses of the word that, 

2. State tohy the following sentences are incorrect : 

There are seme whom Ithiri]c have done this thing, 
Ida not like these sort of stories* 

3. Explain the different ug^^' ^ .^ in this sentence : 
It is agreeable to a man, ^ ^ friends, 

4. Difference in meaning ^ ^^ ^yxe verbs sit and set f Principal parts of each, 

5. Name all the nouns in ^^ V^^^iHg sentence ; 

3 \fO^^^ 
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Let the needs of thy brother man rouse the power that is in thine own soul, 

6. Which word in the above sentence has two forms for the plural ? Parse let;— 

man ; — rouse, 

7. Illustrate three use^ of the word much. 

8. All I say ist •* Loffic is logic** 

Name the subject ot this sentence. Predicate. Parse aU, 

9. Why are the following sentences incorrect ? 

Each read their oum book. Will you learn me to spell f 

New York, with several other places, were taken by the enemy. 

A squirrel can climb a tree quicker than a boy. 

candidates' history. 

1. The oldest town in the United States, when and by whom settled ? 

2. Name the four first settled states in the order of their settlement. 

3. Who was William Penn, and what can you say of his treaty with the Indians r 

4. How was Washington occupied before he became Commander-in-Chief of the 
American armies ? 

5. Causes of the American revolution ? 

6. When was the battle of Lexington fought, how brought on, its results ? 

7. The last important event of the revolution ? What followed ? 

8. When and by whom was the Constitution framed and adopted ? 

9. What State was the last to accept it ? 

10. Name the Presidents in their order, and when the next election occurs. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 



THE INSTITUTE AT EAST GBEEN'WICH. 



The quarterly meeting of this Association was commenced in the Seminary Chapel 
at East Greenwich, Oct. 21at. The President, William A.Mowry, Esq., of Provi- 
dence, presided. \ 

After a pleasant introductory speech by the President, the Aasociation discussed 
the question, " What are the milestones marking educational progress." The dis- 
cussion was participated in by Hon. H. Rousmaniere, Messrs. Edwards and Eastman 
of the Seminary, Rev. Dr. S. A. Crane and others. The great turning point in the 
history of schools was placed by different speakers at various points from the time of 
Plato down to the establishment of the modern system of public schools. 

After a recess, the question, «« What studies should receive more attention in our 
schools than they now receive?" was taken up and discussed by Messrs. Mowry, Ed- 
wards, Crane, and Mr. Commissioner Chapin. The prevailing opinion was that spel- 
ling was most in need of increased attention, and the .opinion was embodied in a reso- 
lution of the Associaaion. 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction assembled at 7 o'clock, agreeable to the 
hour of adjournment, the Prebident, William A. Mowry, Esq., in the chair, and a 
large audience in attendance. 
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In anticipation of a large accession of Teachers from Providence and vicinity in 
the 7| train, upon motion, the lecture which was to be delivered at this hour by con- 
sent of the lecturer was deferred until 8 o'clock. 

When the President announced the further discussion of the afternoon, viz : 
/« What studies demand more attention in our Public Schools than they now receive ?" 
and cftUed upon Hon. F. Rousmaniere to open the discussion, who advocated the 
importance of drawing, composition and botany, each in its more practical applica- 
tions, such as children could readily comprehend and apply. 

Rev. J. T. Edwards followed, advocating the importance of Teachers cultivating 
the habit of talking in a familiar lecture style upon different subjects, and thus give 
their pupils a knowledge of things not studied in their schools ; and in this connec- 
tion impressed upon the minds of the teachers the utility of lectures or talks upon 
physiology. 

Dr. Crane thought reading did not receive the attention it should, or in other 
words there were not as many good readers turned out from our schools now as in 
his school days, when reading, writing and arithmetic only were taught. 

A delegation of some thirty lady teachers from Providence and Cranston arriving 
at this stage of the discussion, shaking from their midst one solitary snow-flake, a 
recess of live minutes was taken, followed by a song with pianoforte accompaniment 

At 8 o'clock Rev. J. H. McCarty was introduced to the audience, who for an hour 
spoke upon the ** Lights and shadows of the School-room." He considered as 
among some of the shadows in a teacher's life, to one who loves his profession, the 
failures of a pupil to be what he would have him be after the pains bestowed upon 
him ; a want of sympathy from parents, the meagre compensation he not unfre- 
quently receives. And in this connection the inequality between the wages of male 
and female teachers was dwelt upon. 

Among the lights that should ever cheer the faithful teacher in his labors, was the 
gradual expansion of intellect of the mortal entrusted to his charge. Though at first 
it should be dull, yet a continual patience would reap its reward. The lecture was 
both practical and highly interesting. 

Prof. Tourgee with his fine Class sung a portion of Rossini Stabat Mater, which 
was warmly encored. 

The Institute then adjourned to 9 o'clock Saturday morning. 

SATURDAY MORNING. 

The Institute was called .to order at 9^ o'clock, the President in the chair. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. J. T. Edwards. 

An hour was here spent in business matters and discussing things in general. 

In consequence of the cars leaving in the middle of the afternoon, upon motion of 
Mr. Rousmaniere, it was yoted that when this meeting adjourns it be at 3 o'clock, 
P.M. 

Upon motion, Messrs. Kendall, Snow and Kent were appointed by the chair a 
committee on resolutions. 

Commissioner Chapin urged the importance of advocating at each of these sessions 
of the Institute the policy of ^ ^- bU^^^^S upon a firmer basis a State Normal School. 

Mr. Snow urged the impoj.* o of bringing before the community the duties and 
responsibilities of achool o^ ^ 
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Upon motion of Mr. DeMunn, it was Toted that a committee of one from each 
county be appointed to prepare a set of questions for discussion for coming Institutes 
and report the same at the next meeting. 

The following were chosen, viz : Dr. J. B. Chapin, Bristol county ; Key. J. Boy- 
den, D. D., Providence county; Rev. J. T. Edwards, Kent county; Benjamin Hs 
Rhodes, Newport county ; J. H. Tefft, Washington county, 

At the suggestion of Mr. Kendall relative to some plan by which to have a meeting 
of the different school officers of the State, upon motion of Dr. Chapin, 

Voted^ The whole matter be referred to the committee on questions, to report at 
the next meeting. 

At lOi o'clock a discussion was had upon the question, '* What considerations are 
sufficient to warrant a change in text books r" was discussed— participated in by J. 
Kendall, Dr. Chapin, DeMunn and Edwards. Some argued the consultation of 
teachers by school committees having it in charge, wuile all agreed there should be 
harmony of action for the greatest good of the people. 

At 11 o'clock a recess of five minutes, followed by a pianoforte duett, Prof. Tour- 
jee and Pratt. 

Joshua Kendall, A. M., Principal of the State Normal School, Bristol, then occu- 
pied the time until adjournment in a forcible lecture upon the power of truth. 

At 12 o'clock adjourned until li^ o'clock. 

▲FTEBNOON. 

The Institute was promptly called to order at the hour of adjournment, the Presi- 
dent in the chair. 

A half hour was spent in proposing and answering questions relative to correcting 
whispering, loud study, tardiness, &c. 

The claims of the Rhode Island Schoolmaster were urged by Mr. DeMunn and 
others. 

Messrs Snow and Edwards were appointed a committee to obtain subscribers ; 
thirty-two subscribers were obtained. 

At 2i o'clock, S. A. Crane, D. D., gave a part of his lecture upon Language. We 
much regret that time would not allow of his presenting the whole, but a general 
expression being so strong in favor of its repetition, at the annual meeting of the In- 
stitute, that the President assured the members they should be gratified therein. 

Mr. Tefft, in behalf of the Committee of Resolutions, presented the following, 
which was unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute are due to Rev. J. H. McCarty, to 
Joshua Kendall, A. M., and to Rev. S. A. Crane, D. D., for their respective lectures; 
to the citizens of East Greenwich for their hospitality ; to the Trustees of the Provi- 
dence Conference Seminary for the free use of their Chapel ; to Prof. Tourjee and 
music class for the fine musical treat furnished us ; . to the Committee of Arrange- 
ments for their labors in behalf of the Institute ; and to the Superintendent of the 
Providence and Stonington Railroad for free return tickets over their road. 

After another song by Prof. I'ourjee's music class, at 3 o'clock the Institute ad- 
journed. 

The members of the Institute were received on the Seminary grounds by the Semi- 
nary Guards, a fine body of students, numbering thirty-two muskets, under com- 
mand of Col. Allen, who had been under drill during the day, and escorted to the 
depot. This company has recently received a charter under the militii. law and are 
fully officered accordingly 
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The attendance was very large, about seventy teachers being present from Provi- 
dence and vicinity, and the meetings were of more than ordinary interest. A very 
pleasant feature of the occasion was the singing of a very fine choir of young ladies 
and gentlemen, under the leadership of Prof. Tourjee, of the Seminary. They sang 
at intervals during the meetings some very fine songs and choruses, which added 
much to the interest of the occasion. 



We are glad to notice that L. W. Mason, Esq. of Cincinnati, has been appointed 
Teacher of Music in the Primary Schools of Boston. This is an admirable selection. 
A long experience in teaching children in Frederick, Md., Louisville, Ky., and in 
the public Schools ot Cincinnati, has suggested methods original with himself, which 
on a recent visit to Boston elicited the warmest encomiums from gentlemen deeply 
interested in the subject. 
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Our thanks are due to some kind friend for the Thirteenth Annual Beport of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of California for 1863, by John 
Swett, Esq. 

This rich and growing Stnte has had a peculiar history. Being isolated from the 
civilized world by impassable mountains and the broad ocean, she could be more 
arbitrary in her enactments than states nearer to older civilization. Notwithstanding 
her population was at first composed largely of fortune hunters and adventurers from 
every nation under heaven, yet she early saw that in order to convert this heteroge- 
neous mass into a homogeneous commonwealth, the children must be taught, at least 
the rudiments of knowledge, and that free public schools was the best system to ac- 
complish the best and highest results. 

We have personal knowledge of some of the school officers and teachers in San 
Francisco, and we know them to be as intelligent and efficient, and as well paid as 
those of any State in the Union, and the schools are what any one might expect 
from such wise supervision. Taking San Francisco as an example of what California 
can and will do, we congratulate the State on its future prospects. 

From the report before us we extract the following statistics : 

** The total number of white children in the State, between the ages of four and 
eighteen, is seventy-eight thousand and fifty-five, of whom twenty-nine thousand 
attend public schools, and nine thousand private schools. 

•* The total amount raised for the support of schools is five hundred and eighty-one 
thousand dollars ($581,000,) being seven dollars and forty- four cents ($7.44) to 
every white child between four and eighteen years of age, and fifteen dollars and 
ninety cents ($15.90) for each child enrolled on the Public School registers.'* 

Absenteeism is a grave cause of complaint on the shores of the Pacific, as well as 
in places nearer the rising sun. 
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The Superintendent discourses eloquently on the subject of Teachers' wages : 

** The average salary of all the Teachers, male and female, in the State, is found 
by the returns to be eighty dollars ($80) per month ; but as the average time for 
which schools are maintained is only six months, and as Teachers are paid only for 
time actually employed, the average annual salary is only four hundred and eighty 
dollars ($480.) The total amount paid for Teachers' salaries during the year, was 
three hundred and twenty-eight thousand dollars, ($328,000,) divided by the whole 
number of Teachers employed, it will give three hundred and fifty-seven dollars 
($357) to each. 

** Out of this annual average salary Teachers must board and clothe themselves, and 
pay their income tax ! An average servant girl receives three hundred dollars ($300) 
a year, and her board ; an average farm hand gets the same ; and even an able bodied 
Chinaman gets three hundred dollars ($300) a year, boarding himself. The lowest 
monthly wages paid to .any male teacher was twenty-nine dollars, ($29,) the Teacher 
boarding himself. A missionaay ought to be sent to that district at once by the 
State Educational Society. 

•* What kind of talent can be commanded at such rates ? Few schools in the State 
pay a salary sufficient to induce men of capability and experience to remain long in 
school ; as soon as they can make an escape from the school-room into some other 
pursuit, they shake the dust from their feet as they cross the threshold, and leave the 
place to be filled by some raw recruit, whose cheapness is his only recommendation. 
It is an old and true maxim, < As is the Teacher, so is the School ; and it may be 
added, as is the salary, so is the Teacher. Until Trustees are willing to pay better 
salaries, the character of the schools cannot be permanently raised." 

The sahie criticism will apply to other States. 

The advantages of Institutes, Associations and Conventions are thus set forth, 
and should be heeded by teachers and friends oi education everywhere : 

•• No event in the nistory of education in the United States has proved so fruitiul of 
beneficent results as the organization of Institutes and Conventions. They are not 
intended as substitutes for Normal Schools, nor can they educate Teachers to the 
business of their profession ; yet they serve the most admirable purpose of improving 
those who are only temporarily engaged in the profession, of furnishing those who 
are not systematically trained, with the best methods of instruction, and of increasing 
the efficiency of professional Teachers. 

" Tfce exercises of an Institute involve an outline view of subjects relating to the 
proper mode of imparting instruction, present the latest information regarding the 
progress of education in our own, aud in other countries, and a£ford an occasion for 
experienced Teachers to presen^'^ practical views, which cannot be obtained from 
books. The best thoughts and best acquirements of the most original Teachers are 
elicited and thrown into the common stock of professional knowledge. They influ- 
ence public opinion, by bringing the Teacher's labors more prominently before the 
community, and by promoting a higher estimate of the Common School in its vital 
relation to society and the State. The routine of a Teacher's daily life limits his in- 
fluence to the narrow sphere of the school-room ; but the proceedings of an Institute 
are carried by the press to thousands of families in the State, and his views become 
an active element in public opinion. No obstacle to the progress of Eree Schools is 
so formidable as the apathy and indifference of the people. Eloquence the most win- 
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ning, and logic the most convincing, alike fall dead upon the ears of those who see 
nothing in the establishment of Common Schools but an increase of the rates of taxa- 
tion. 

** Nor is the Institute less productive of useful results to professionally educated 
Teachers. 

•♦ Associations and Conventions in other States have changed teaching from a mo- 
notonous routine to a skilful art. The abstract, didactic, pedantic, book-bound style 
of the old school-teaching has been succeeded by more natural and philosophical 
methods of developing the human mind. 

** And while Institutes have accomplished so much in producing better methods 
of instruction, they are no less beneficial in their effects on the mental habits of the 
Teachers. Constantly imparting to minds inferior to his own, his faculties exercised 
in one direction only, his full strength seldom called forth, he needs the stimulus of 
contact with his equals or superiors. ^ A vigorous contest in a new arena lessens his 
self-conceit and brightens his faculties. 

" It is a common notion that the occupation of teaching makrs a man narrow mind- 
ed, or leads him into eccentricities which stick to him like burs ; but it is not true of 
a Teacher who has in him the elements of living scholarship. He may, it is true 
run in the grooves of daily habit until he becomes a machine for dragging the dead 
weight of a school; but, on the other hand, he may, while imparting to others, him- 
self drink from the perennial fountain of true scholarship. 

•* But no occupation is more exhausting to nervous force and mental energy than 
teaching ; and the teacher needs, above all others, the cheering influences of pleasant 
social intercourse with those whose taste and habits are similar to his own.'* 

The subject of patriotism, and the duty of the schools to the State, are ably dis- 
cussed. We give some extracts : 

** As teachers, we are debtors to our profession ;' and our patriotism in the great 
crisis of national affairs ought to incite to an earnest devotion to the advancement of 
our system of Free Schools ; a system essential to the existence of a free people and 
the permanence of a free government. 

'* It is our duty to implant and cultivate in our schools a higher regard for free- 
dom, a sounder faith in the fundamental principles upon which a representative gov. 
emment is based, and a high estimate of the incalculable blessings conferred V>y the 
Constitution, firm in the conviction that our country is working out for the future, 
amid the present storm, a higher order of civilization, and a nobler conception of 
liberty. 

*< The highest purpose of the Public School is to learn its scholars to become good 
citizens of the community, the State, and the Nation. 

*« The Schools, in addition to intellectual training, and beyond it, should train to 
habits of obedience and subordination ; should inculcate love of country, love of 
liberty, and patriotism ; and should impart some knowledge of State and National 
Government, and the duties, rights, privileges, and honors of an American citizen. 

(* The men who were trained when boys in the Public Schools, are the men who 
make up the rank and file of the army, who carry the muskets, dig the trenches, and 
do the hard fighting." 

California, from her isolated position, and the necessity she was under of being pre- 
pared for home defence, may not have sent so large a number of soldiers into the 
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Union armies as other States, but her loyalty is undoubted. No other State has done 
more nobly than she in her contributions for the relief of soldiers through the Sani- 
tary Commission. In this the schools have taken an active part. 

** One noble little fellow in the Kincon School, only seyen years old, carried to his 
Teacher his little tin * Savings' Bank,' virhich contained seven dollars, his little hoard- 
ings for several years, saying : * When I woke up this morning I thought I would 
give this for the sick and wounded soldiers.' He is dead now, but hundreds of boys 
and girls will remember, when they have grown to be men and women, and when 
the war will only be a subject of history and tradition, the self-sacrificing patriotism 
of this little boy in the Public Schools." 

The spirit of the great majority of the Teachers of the State is well expressed in 
the folio «ving resolutions, unanimously adopted by the State Institute last May : 

** Resolved, That we, Teachers in the Public Schools of this State, regard it as a 
sacred duty and a welcome task, to instil in the minds and hearts of the young an un- 
dying love for their country, and an unwavering devotion to our National flag. 

Resolved, That the Teachers of our country who are battling for the unity and per- 
petuity of our National Government, are entitled to all honor, and we bid them God- 
speed in the work of suppressing a rebellion, which is opposed alike to the cause of 
popular education and the spirit of modern civilization. 

**Re8olv3d, That on the last school day preceding the Twenty-Second of February, 
and also on the Fourth of July, we read, annually, to our Schools, * Washington's 
Farewell Address,* and the • Declaration of Independence.' " 



[We think our friends will pardon us for publishing the following voluntary 
approbation of our Schoolmastbb, and we are sure the writer will, when he is 
informed that many teachers, even in Little Rhoda, are entirely ignorant of its merits 
or demerits, and that his words of commendation may induce them to become better 
acquainted with its claims to their support. — Eds.] 
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Harrisbubg, Oct. 26, 1864. 
Dear Sir : 

Allow me to congratulate you on the excellent qualities and handsome appearance 
of The Schoolmaster. We receive in this office the school journals of all the 
States in which journals are published, and none is more welcome than the repre- 
sentative of the little State of Khode Island. In the scholarly quality of its articles 
it is not excelled ; and in paper, style, and typographical execution, it is not equalled. 
So good a periodical as this should be liberally patronized, not only by teachers, but 
by parents and friends of education. 

BespectfuUy yours, 

SAMUEL P. BATES, 

Dep. Supt. Com, Schook. 
N. W. DeMtjnn, Esq., Resident Ed. R. I. Schoolmaster, 
Providence, R. I. 
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KHODE ISLAND SCHOOLMASTER. 

VOIitJMB TEN. NXTMBEB TWELVE. 

ChBAMMAB. 

There is probably no teacher, whether of longer or shorter expe- 
rience, that had not found Grammar a very difficult study to teach. 
Scholars approach it with a feeKng of dread, and require constant 
urging to be induced to give it a tolerable amount of study. Even 
the "good" scholars take it as a patient does a bitter pill, because it is 
ordered, and because they hope to derive some benefit from it in the 
future. Month aAer month they are required to travel on through a 
dreary waste of rules which have no appKcation, because they have 
learned nothing to which to apply them — of declensions and conju- 
gations which to them are only an unmeaning jargon. 

They are told to have faith, and they will, by and by, find a more 
agreeable field of labor— that they will, ere long, get through the 
dry waste of Arabia Petrea into the green fields of Arabia Felix ; 
but, alas ! too many of them despair of ever reaching the Green 
Land, and leave school without h9.ving derived any real advantage or 
acquired any practical knowledge, and with a feeling that Grammar 
is a " dry study." 

How often do we find persons whose school days are over, declar- 
ing : " I never could understand Grammar myself, and I know how 
to sympathize with my boy in his difficulties." 

Now is this necessary .is it natural? Is language — the vehicle 

of our thoughts — that ^Uch we use constantly from childhood to 
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old age, the most difficult of all our intellectual acquirements ? I 
think not. It is not necessary. It need not be so difficult for child- 
ren to learn a correct use of our language — even what is denomina- 
ted the grammar of the language. I do not believe it is necessary 
that children should hate grammar, or that teachers should "vex 
their righteous souls " in trying to beat into the heads of their schol- 
ars a tolerable knowledge of it. Now who will point out the difficulty 
and show a more excellent way ? 

The first step toward correcting an evil is to believe that it exists, 
and of this I believe there is abundant proof. A feeling of uneasi- 
ness exists among parents as well as among teachers. It will not do 
to impute all this feeling to the ignorance of parents, for though they 
may not know exactly where the difficulty lies, they do know that 
their children disUke the study of Grammar, and the teacher, as a 
matter of course, has to bear the blame. How far the teacher is 
responsible I will defer to some future time. 

Let us for the present consider briefly the character of the learner 
and of the science to be learned, and see if we can find any reason 
for the dislike and the difficulty. 

The scholars that study Grammar in our schools are generally from 
ten to fifteen years old. It is the age when the mental faculties are 
rapidly developing, but have not as yet acquired any considerable 
strength. It is not an age of reasoning. It is an age of impressions. 
The imagination is active — the apprehension quick but not strong — 
the' memory impressive. The reasoning faculty, the understanding, 
is of slow growth and one of the last faculties to come to maturity. 

Children reason logically very little. True, they often arrive at 
correct conclusions, especially on moral questions, but it is not by a 
process of reasoning from premise to conclusion. It is rather from a 
natural instinct. They leap to the conclusion, and it is as likely to be 
right as the deductions of a philosopher. " It is so because it is so," 
is the answer often given, and it is not often safe to dispute it and 
make the contrary a principle of action. 

All the faculties exist in the mind of the child, but not in the same 
degree of development. If you go out in the spring and pick a bud 
from your fruit tree and examine it closely, you will find every part 
of the fiiture blossom, and if you watch its gradual development, 
you will see that some of the parts mature much sooner than others, 
yet nature, if not interferred with, will bring every one of these 
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parts to maturity in due season, till the tiny fruit is formed in all its 
perfectness. 

Just so it is with the human mind. Each faculty has its period of 
growth and maturity, and any attempt to produce a precocious devel- 
opment by forcing it to grapple with subjects beyond its strength, is 
sure to result in evil, and to destroy that perfect symmetry which 
manhood should always present. 

Now, Grammar, as discussed in most of the books, and as taught 
in too many of our schools, requires powers of mind which very few 
of our scholars possess. The philosophy of language is a difficult 
study, and requires a well-discipKned mind to unravel its intricasies 
and point out the relations which the different parts hold to each 
other. It would not imply that it is difficult for children to learn the 
use of language. Far from it. It is the thing they learn most easily ; 
but to learn the right iise of language is a very different thing from 
learning its philosophy. We often see persons who know nothing of 
the art called Grammar, and yet who use correct and often elegant 
language, and whose ear wiU detect an ungrammatical expression as 
quickly as the ear of the critic in Grammar. 

On the other hand, how often do we see those who pride them- 
selves on their power to point out the relations of words and clauses, 
and yet would not converse ten minutes without violating the very 
rules they profess to understand so well. 

Now, there must be a reason for this. Evidently there has been a 
defect in their education, the consideration of which will be deferred 
to another article. In the meantime I would invite discussion upon 
the question. 

Algernon. 



A Poet's Home. — J ^ent from Greenwood to Roslyn, to pass a 
couple of days with the fviend whose residence for nineteen years has 
made that place memory it He said, with great feeling, that death 
had never crossed his ^.i hold^ and no coffin had been borne from 
his home. Yet in hi^ ) ^t a^^ serious presence, it is easy to medi- 
tate upon all the sli^ ^111^^ -^rell as the lights of human life. He 
who wrote the poQ^^.^^ ^ ^t Fringed Gentian" is also author of 

to 



1 
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"Thanatopsis," and good company for the lover of nature and man, 
whatever his mood. His house and grounds are charming. Provi- 
dence has smiled upon him alike in the choice and culture of his land. 
In trees and shrubs he is successful as no one else within my know- 
ledge, and his flowers, fruits and forest show nearly all that one zone 
will harbor. His favorite grove is a memorable haunt, and will be 
always classic ground ; for he has seen the wood shoot up to its pres- 
ent growth, and his own hand, with loved and gentle helpers, has 
laid out and formed those wiading paths. Yet beautifiil as the whole 
place is in woods, garden and waters, it is by no means fully develop- 
ed. It is a diamond in the rough ; and if his ideas are carried out, 
it will be transformed into a paradise that no other fifty acres on earth 
can surpass in the same style. 

Bryant seems young in step, tone and temper, yet he will be 
seventy years old in November — a sober age which many of our 
conspicuous men have attained, or are nearing. Dewey, Everett, 
and, I believe, James Walker, have reached that venerable term. 
Long may they live, and never have reason to say that their days 
have been few or evil!— Rev. Dr. Osgood. 



IMPOBTANCE OF THE COMMON BBANCHES. 

*' Make haste slowly.*' 

It seems, at least to the writer of the following remarks, that in 
many of bur schools the importance of the common branches is greatly 
overlooked. There is, in many cases, a haste to reach the higher 
fields of study. There is not unfrequently a larger number of 
branches than can properly receive attention. And there is also, on 
the part of many teachers, an underestimate of the subject of which 
we now speak. 

From these, and perhaps other causes, there has arisen the habit of 
giving but slight attention to those matters that lie at the foundation, 
without a good deal of which no education is even tolerably complete. 
Hence, for example, spelling has fallen into disrepute, or at least into 
disuse, in the school-room. Time was when this was a cardinal pur- 
suit ; it held a high place among the studies that engaged attention. 
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Many a man now aged, or even in middle life, can remember the long 
file of the spelling class, with its honorable head^ and its fer less hon- 
orable foot ; he can recall the offered premium ; offered and perhaps 
by him won ; and also the spelling^school^ with its sharp competition, 
and, for one side at least, its successful fight. These things have, in 
most schools, for the greater part gone by, and in the want of other 
means to fill their place, we think it may be said that this branch has 
fallen into neglect. 

So also the number of good readers, and of those who can write 
a fair, legible hand, is lamentably small in comparison with the whole 
number of those who attend school even for many years. Similar 
remarks might be made of other branches. We too often forget the 
proverb : "A httle, well learned, is better than much poorly learned." 

We are well aware that a great difficulty exists here, in the great 
variety of studies that common usage forces upon the attention. Our 
early laws contemplated a much smaller variety for common schools ; 
they mention only arithmetic, grammar, geography, history of the 
United States, together with spelhng, reading and writing. They 
mention also "good behavior," but probably that was to be inculcated 
by example and occasional precept, rather than by regular instruction. 
It would be not altogether unfortunate, if while our laws permitted 
so much, they had prohibited any more. But most schools, even in 
the least favored districts, have a much larger "curriculum" than 
this ; boys now-a-days dip into the " Pierian spring" with much larger 
cups than their fathers did before them. Many branches not men- 
tioned in the Revised Statutes are introduced ; and then even, if 
attention is confined to the strictly fundamental studies, there are such 
facihties for cUmbing the hill of knowledge that the more primary 
and important parts are soon passed over, and, as the result shows, 
superficially passed over. Hence the fruits of our school training are 
often unsatisfactory ; where we should see accuracy and care, we too 
often see only blundering and the want of care. It was the remark 
of Sir Walter Scott, in the days of his fame, that he would willingly 
sacrifice one-half of his reputation, if he could place the other half 
on the basis of a sound education in the elementary branches. Many 
a business man and professional man who has achieved some measure 
of success, has a feeling somewhat Uke this* We do not decide where 
the blame hes ; probably it should be distributed around among a 
large company. Most ^f course, will be inclined to blame the 
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teacher ; but teachers must not be compelled to hold out the hand 
for all the punishment ; there are many considerations that paUiate 
their shortcoming. They change their place of labor often without 
much power of election ; they must take their pupils as they find 
them ; they often have a great number under their care ; they must 
conform to the wishes of their employers, that of the community at 
large, and of their more immediate employers, school committees. 

Hence, often when they would accomplish much, they can really 
do but little in the way of a favorable change ; and even the best 
teachers have to send out oftentimes superficial, uncertain and unfin- 
ished pupils. 

The misfortune of misfortunes is, as it seems to us, that that great 
and very respectable body, community^ demands that the evil, or at 
least the causes of the evil, shall still exist. It requires impossibili- 
ties ; it asks for thoroughness ; but it also demands haste. The spirit 
of many an inquiry is : Why should the pupil stay longer in addition, 
when proportion invites him on ? Why should my boy wear out the 
freshness of youth in the speUing books, when philosophy, with much 
longer words and some Latin phrases and more attractive pictures, 
call him up higher ? In a word, there is a general disposition, on the 
part of parents, to press their children forward. As the number of 
subjects of study is greatly increased, it seems desirable, (say they,) 
that a larger number should be attended to. Hence our pupils must 
perform the part of the bee ; and sip a little here and a little there, 
and *' drink deep" nowhere. 

Hence as the blame is so widely distributed, the reform will proba- 
bly be slow, and perhaps never fiiUy come. Perfection is not often 
found in this world. Still the case is not hopeless : we, who wield 
the machinery of instruction, can do much ; we can in many cases 
exert upon parents and community a decided influence ; we can, in 
our own immediate sphere, create many desirable changes. 

What, then, shall be done ? In the first place, — notwithstanding 
what has been said of community,— we beUeve that this matter rests 
with teachers more than with any other class ; they can, if any one 
can, efiect a change. It has been said that "Mothers and teachers 
sow the seeds of more than half the evil in this world." This is not 
a very Mendly criticism, we admit ; but doubtless they sow the seeds 
of more than half the good also. Certainly so far as good scholar- 
ship is concerned, far more than half is to be expected of teachers. 
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If they undertake this, if all the teachers of Massachusetts undertake 
this, much will be done. 

Again : Teachers must have right views. If what has been said 
is true, teachers must be aware of it ; and by thoughtfulness and 
consultation upon the subject, they must render those impressions 
deep, and feel the necessity of a change. They must also embody 
those views in their practice. You and I, fellow teachers, must go 
to our several places of labor, and determine to make at least a little 
change in our modes of treatment. 

It has already been suggested, the strength of long custom and 
the views of others with whom we may have to do, may render any 
great change impossible or not worth the while ; but we can bear this 
thing in mind, and endeavor to render our instruction a little more 
thorough ; we can let this elementary pursuit and that engage a little 
more attention. If many do so, the result will be important, and at 
least the beginning of a great change effected. 

Is it arithmetic ? Even if the pupil has wisely or unwisely passed 
beyond the elementary portions, we can sometimes recall his atten- 
tion to what be the first principles ; we can see if they are at home 
in addition, and test their qualifications with a tall and populous col- 
umn, and see if they can keep step with the man of business, and be 
both accurate and quick; and so of reduction and the compound 
rules and fractions. 

Is it reading ? We can at least one day, instead of the usual exer- 
cises, assign the first five verses of the first chapter of John : " In 
the beginning," etc. ; or a vers6 of poetry, as "The breaking waves 
dashed high," etc. ; and then ask each one to read it; and then read 
it again and again, as many times as there are reputed wonders 
in the world ; if need be until it is read slowly, distinctly, and so 
that every one within hearing cannot fail of appreciating the sense. 
That would at least lay one stone on the foundation of good reading, 
and would be far better than a whole page or many pages read poorly. 

Is it spelling ? We shall very Ukely need a Utde more drill than 
we are accustomed to employ. Ignorance upon this subject is of a 
kind that "goeth not out" but by the most persistent efibrts. Our 
language is, without doubt, a noble one ; but it will never be adopted 
as the language of the nxillenium from its extreme regularity : its 
spelling is ftiU of pitfalls avid bye-ways, where unwary feet will cer- 
tainly go astray and fall |i. , ^g the utmost care is taken. For instance, 
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whether a piece or fragment is framed into speech with an ie or an «', 
will hardly be detennined, except by those who have a thousand times 
been made to spell it right. And so of a multitude of other instances. 
Writing should, without doubt, accompany oral spelling, but not take 
its place. But whatever mode is employed, it must be with repetition 
and repetition till the impressions are worn ineffaceably deep. And so 
of many other subjects ; and yet the number of elementary branches, 
properly so called, is not large. He then who can spell well and 
read well and write well and is well versed in elementary arithmetic, 
and knows the topical geography of the globe reasonably well, — if not 
admirably fitted, is at least well fitted for most of the callings of life, 
so far as the schools fit men. And many a man who can talk very 
learnedly about syntax and proportion, and has been through the 
text-books of many of the higher branches, while he knows more, does 
in a very important sense know less. 

The spirit of these remarks will apply not only to the common 
branches and the routine of the common school, so called, but to ele- 
mentary instruction in the higher studies also. If we would be suc- 
cessfiil teachers in the highest sense, we must heed the suggestion 
placed by Dr. Nettleton, of East Windsor, on the head of his staff, 
and which we have also adopted as the motto of this article : " Make 
haste slowly." The Romans sometimes said : " Beware of the man 
of one book"; by which they intended, that a man of one book was 
supposed to know that book well, and in any controversy in which he 
would be likely to engage he would be a strong man for an antago- 
nist. So we shall find, that if our pupils are versed in a few branches 
well, they are fer better qualified for the duties of life than if they 
knew more and did not know it so completely. Let us then, fellow 
teachers, bear about with us this thought : That what we do we will 
seek to do well ; and so far as in us hes, will give no man the honor 
or the trouble of teaching our pupils again what we have once taught. 
— Mass. Teacher. 



Vulgar People. — " Those are not vulgar people," says Dante, 
"merely because they live in small cottages, lowly places ; but those 
are vulgar who by their thoughts and deeds, strive to shut out any 
view of beauty." There are vulgar rich men as well as vulgar poor 
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men. Being poor is not itself a disqualification for being a gentle- 
man. To be a gentleman is to be elevated above others in senti- 
ment rather than situation ; and the poor man with an enlarged and 
pure mind may be happier, too, than his rich neighbor without this 
elevation. Let the former only look at nature with an enlightened 
mind, "a mind that can see and adore the Creator in His works, can 
consider them as demonstrations of His power, His wisdom. His 
goodness, and His truth : this man is greater as well as happier in his 
poverty, than the other in his riches. The one is but litttle higher 
than the beast, the other but little lower than the angels." 



HOW TO TEAOH BBADING. 



FIRST METHOD. 



Learn the names of the letters, the "a-J-aJ'«," little words and big 
words, — pronouncing all the syllables, — and then read. The child 
thus taught, in the course of many years learns many words, — few 
of which, however, convey any idea to the mind. Each letter, each 
syllable, each word is a new fact to be learned and remembered by a 
single act of memory. Children thus taught regard fluency of utter- 
ance as the climax of good reading. And the result of the process 
is that they can name words arranged horizontally, as in reading 
books, as glibly as when arranged perpendicularly, as in spelling 
books. The writer was thus taught, and he distinctly remembers 
being called upon to exhibit his unusual powers of reading long before 
he dreamed that reading is anything save calling over words as writ- 
ten. And he remembers just as distinctly that it was full two years 
after he could "read in the Testament" that he learned to his joyful 
surprise that there are "stories in books." The date is fixed by an 
old copy of the Farmers' Almanac, in which the first "story" was 
read. All before that had been literally only "words, words, words." 
And at least one precisely similar instance, — that of the daughter of 
a retired schoolmaster sixty years of age, who taught his own child- 
ren, — has come under the writer's observation. Now it is probable 
that the fathers who pr^Qticed this method knew that this would be 
its effect, — but they 00^1 j conceive no better. They believed that, 
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necessarily, the "roots of learning are bitter," and that the know- 
ledge which would ultimately thus break in upon the mind would 
more than compensate for the bittemesss then past. 

SECOND METHOD. 

First learn things. Then describe those things orally. When 
some facility in this is acquired let an outline drawing of some object 
be made. Let the objects be such as are easily represented, and let 
the pupil copy the drawing. Take, for example, a hat. Talk with 
the class about it, its shape, its size, its use, its parts, etc. Present a 
drawing in outline, and have them copy it. Correct errors, and gently 
teach them to draw it properly. Next introduce the printed name 
" hat." Let the children repeat the word individually and in concert, 
until familiar with it. Have cards on which the word is printed in 
connection with others, and have them search it out, until they recog- 
nize the word as readily as the picture. Cultivate their power -of 
observation and description by requiring each one to tell you on the 
morrow something about the hat worn by some member of his family. 
Hasten slowly. Take up other words in the same manner, e, ^., cat, 
rat, mat, bat, etc., etc., etc. It will not be long before some bright 
child will discover (and, if properly taught, will suddenly announce 
the discovery,) that some one at least of these words consists of three 
parts. Applaud him for the discovery, and pronouncing the word 
slowly, show him that the spoken word also consists of three parts, e, 
^., m-a-t, giving each sound separately. Now drill the class on each 
of these sounds, as before on the whole word, and let them make the 
letter representing the sound, until able both to make it and distin- 
guish it, as well as to utter the sound, readily. The sound is as yet 
to them the name of the letter. When these words and letters are 
thoroughly learned, and can be readily written,* take up others, e, g.^ 
man, ran, can, pan, etc., etc., etc., in the same way. Be sm^e that 
words which do not admit of representation by drawing, be under- 
stood by using them in sentences, and by requiriQg;the child to form sen- 
tences in which they occur. As fast as words are learned they should 
be arranged in columns at the top of the blackboard, and there should 
be a frequent drill upon them, the pupils uttering them as rapidly as 

* CMldren should print letters. It is not dijflElcult. 
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the teacher points at them in every variety of order and disorder. 
After a few words are thus learned they may stand in some such 
order as this : 



a 


rat 


is 


on 


the 


floor 


now 


he 


is 


in 


my 


hat 


hit 


him 


with 


the 


old 


bat 


let 


the 


old 


cat 


get 


him 


the 


cat 


has 


bit 


the 


rat 


now 


the 


cat 


has 


the 


rat 


she 


eats 


him 


on 


the 


mat 



It will be understood that this is a new order of arrangement, and 
the drill will proceed as heretofore, the teacher pointing to a word, 
now here and now there, and the pupils responding as usual. When 
the interest is at its height, let the teacher point to the words in the 
order in which they are arranged horizontally. Urge the children to 
repeat them more rapidly Pass the pointer along the line, and pres- 
ently one of the bright-eyed ones almost dances as he looks up to the 
teacher and exclaims, " A rat is on the floor, — o-o-oh ! " Be patient 
now with the dull ones, explain the matter, and when all "see it" 
pass on to the next sentence, and so through the lesson. It will be 
well now to have a book in which the same lesson occurs, and to put 
the book into their hands for a few minutes, that they may read it 
there. Let them copy it now on their slates as a reading lesson. 
Proceed with this process to other words and other lessons, being 
careful all the while to talk with the pupils on all the subjects men- 
tioned. The result will be that children will learn facts as well as 
words. They will learn to attach ideas to words, and not to read 
without thought. So doing, they wjyi read naturally, intelHgibly, 
and will have acquired a practical knowledge of the arts of composi- 
tion, conversation and grammar, long before they would otherwise 
have even learned to read — and that without thought. Hand inex- 
pertus loqiwr^ that is, " I've tried it." 

There are many combinations of these two methods, but their 
excellence is in proportion to the degree in which they approach the 
last. Nor is this method so difficult that it needs special "Normal" 
training to acquire it^ a jxy earnest, diligent, persevering teacher can 
do it. — American ^^ fi0i(A Monthly. * 
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And ttiU they gased, and still the wonder grew, 

That one imall head could carry all he knew. — (Goldsmith. 

The schoolmaster does not stand as high now as he did in Oliver's 
time ; unless it be in the backwoods, where the pedagogue is still 
regarded as a cyclopaedia of universal knowledge, a kind of individual 
light amid the general darkness. In the older communities and towns 
this sort of hero-worship has long since died away ; and that reputa- 
tion for profound learning formerly ascribed to our craft, and of which 
Roger Ascham was such a genial representative, is already, like the 
gallantry of knighthood, a subject of antiquarian reflection. 

Let me not be misunderstood. Among enlightened minds the 
teacher still occupies his high social position ; but the common herd, 
I do insist, have lost that superstitious veneration for classical and 
scientific culture awarded to our profession in Europe and in this 
coimtry one and two centuries ago. Of that animal known as teacher 
the popular idea seems to be this : Some body that can parse and 
cipher ; has little brains and less money ; feeble-minded, unable to 
grapple with real men and women in the stirring employments of life, 
but on that account admirably fitted io associate with childish intel- 
lects, as being somewhat akin to them ; with not a drop of Shak- 
speare's " milk of human kindness," but largely steeped in St. Peter's 
*' gall of bitterness " ; a crabbed old bachelor, or despairing old maid. 

The pecuhar talk deemed suitable for our profession is one proof of 
our mental imbecility in the eyes of the vulgar. Did you ever enter 
an evening company, and, on your calling being known, have these 
four interrogatories deUberately aimed at you by every soul with 
whom you came in contact ? 1. You are teaching now ? 2. How 
large a school have you ? 3. Do you like teaching ? 4. Are you 
going to teach all your life ? Now, when these same persons meet a 
lawyer or a doctor, do they initiate the conversation by asking the 
first how he likes law and how many clients are filling his pocket- 
book ; or the second, how he likes medicine, and how many patients 
are under his prescriptions ? Never 1 Blackstone and Bell are left on 
the shelf, and topics of general interest are the staple of discussion : 
the rise of stocks, the progress of the war, the prospect for com, the 
last new book. But the poor teacher's intellectual horizon is so lim- 
ited, his mind is so childish, that these shrewd men and women of the 
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world will not embarrass his modest incapacity by advancing items of 
such public importance ; the unfortunate creature does n't read papers 
or books, and a dose of anything stronger than diluted grammar is 
more than its half-developed reason can bear. 

How shall we overcome this conversational persecution ? Just as 
I pen this query of despair, a remedy flashes upon me. Let us, 
immediately on receiving the fire of the four questions previously 
mentioned, turn a similar battery on the enemy. For instance : If 
a married lady assail you with the four fatal inquiries, answer in poKte 
monosyllables, and then avenge yourself as foUows : You are mar- 
ried now ? How large a family have you ? Do you like the connu- 
bial state ? Are you going to live with your husband all your life ? 

A little ingenuity will adapt the queries to any circumstances of 
your inquisitor. The joke will, doubtless, at once operate, and all 
further curiosity be flanked by this strategic movement. Your inter- 
locutor will be glad to change the discourse from catechetical anxiety 
about individual employment to themes of cosmopolitan interest, in 
which every sensible man or woman, even though a teacher, is will- 
ing and able to engage. — lUinoiB Teacher. 



CoKKEcrr Speaking. — We would advise all young people to acquire, 
in early life, the habit of correct speaking and writing ; and to aban- 
don as early as possible, any use of slang words and phrases. The 
longer you Uve the more difficult the acquirement of correct language 
will be ; and if the golden age of youth, the proper season for the 
acquisition of language, be passed in its abuse, the unfortunate victim, 
if neglected, is very probably doomed to talk slang for life. Money 
is not necessary to procure this education. Every man has it in his 
power. He has merely to use the language which he reads, instead 
of the slang which he hears ; to form his taste from the best speakers 
and poets in the country ; to treasure up choice phrases in his mem- 
ory, and habituate himself to their use, avoiding at the same time 
that pedantic precision and bombast which show the weakness of vain 
ambition rather than the poUsh of an educated mind. 



For girls, domestic education should be as stringently insisted on, 
as public education for boys. 
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NBW HAVSIT FUBIiIC HIOH SCHOOK^EXAMlNATIGN OF 
CANDIDATES, JUIi7» 1864. 

ARITHMBTIC. 

1. Divide twenty-seyen thousand seyen hundred thirty-six by forty-seven. 

2. What is the greatest common divisor of 899 and 1147 ? 

3. How is a fraction multiplied ? 

4. If 7-10 of a ton of coal costs $71, how much will 5^^ tons cost P 

11 4<| 

5. What is the value of 3-5 of 2| + J of | of ? 

2 6 3-7 

6. Divide one and eighty-six hundredths by fifty-eight and one hundred twenty- 
five thousandths, and ^ive the answer in words. 

7. A bought 7-11 of a cargo of coal, and B the remainder ; A received 39| tow 
more than B : how much did B receive ? 

8. How are common fractions reduced to decimals ? 

9. If 15 A. 3 R. 17 rds. of land cost $157.65, what wiU 88 A. 3 R. 35 rds. cost? 

10. What is commission } 

11. What is the interest of $325.75 for 3 yrs. 1 mo. 17 days, at 5 per cent. ? 

12. What is the compound interest of $625.15 from Jan. 23, 1861, to April 5, 
1863, at 6 per cent ? 

13. The selling price and rate of profit and loss given, how would you find the 
cost? 

14. What is ratio > 

15. Write 7;^, 9;^, 14^ and 5 in proportion. 

16. 39 rds. 5 yds. 1 ft. 6 in. is what per cent, of 1 mile r 

17. What is the difference between the true discount and the bank discount of 
$1000 for six months without grace ? 

18. What will 18,625 feet of boards cost at $15.75 per thousand ? 

19. What amount of money has been invested, when the broker's cbargesi at 2i 
per cent, amount to $34.20 ? 

20. A field 28i rds. long contains 3 A. 2 R. 15 rods : what is its width ? 

OBAMMAR, 

Sir Roger, who is very well acquainted with my humor, lets me rise and go to bed 
when I please, dine at his own table or in my chamber as I think fit, sit stiU and 
say nothing without bidding me be merry. When the gentlemen of the country 
come to see him, he only shows me at a distance. As I have been walking in his 
fields, I have observed them stealing a sight of me over a hedge, and have heard tne 
knight desiring them not to let me see them, for that I hated to be stared at. 

1. Write all the nouns in the above extract which are in the nominative case. 

2. Write such as are in the possessive case. 

3. Write such as are in the objective case. 

4. Write down all the adjectives in the extract. 

5. Write down all the pronouns in the extract. 
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6. Write the active or transitive verbs. 

7. Write the active or intransitive verbs. 

8. How many verbs in the extract are in the indicative mood r 

9. How many in the subjunctive ? 

10. How many in the imperative and infinitive modes ? 
11 and 12. Write the principal parts of the verbs. 

13. Write the adverbs. 

14. Write the prepositions. 

15 — 18. Parse the words in Italics. 

19 and 20. Analyze the second sentence. 

OEOGBAPHY. 

1. What gulf near the centre of Greece? 

2. What mountains near the centre of France ? 

3. What river flows into the gulf of Dantzic ? 

4. What hills near the centre of Scotland ? 

. 5. What mountain in the northern part of Wales ? 

6. What bay in the N. W. part of Ireland ? 

7. Where is Bass* Strait ? 

8. Where is Bombay ? 

9. What mountains in the south of China ? 

10. Where is Singapore ? 

11. What river forms part of the southern boundary of Siberia ? 

12. Where is Liberia ? 

13. What desert southeast of Egypt ? 

14. Where is Cairo ? 

15. What is known of Ethiopia ? 

16. Bound Pennsylvania. 

1 7. What is the capital of Kansas ? 

18. What is the largest river of Dakota Territory ? 

19. In what part of Brazil is the ** Diamond District*' ? 

20. Where is Mt. Chimborazo ? 

HISTORY. 

1. What were the principal English, French and Spanish discoveries in America ? 

^. Mention the principal events of 1620. 

3. Give an account of the settlement of Carolina. 

4. What occasioned the French and Indian war ? 

5. Give an account of the battle of Lexington. 

6. What was the condition of the States from 1783 to 1789 ? 

7. What were the principal events of Jefferson's administration ? 

8. Write what you know of the battle of Lake Champlain. 

9 . During whose administration was the United States Bank incorporated ? 
10. When did the American troops under Gen. Scott enter the city of Mexico ? 



CoNVEBSATioN. — The object of conversation is to entertain and amuse. To be 
agreeable, you must learn to \)e a good listener. A man who monopolizes a con- 
versation is a bore, no mattei> hoW great his knowledge. 
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THB UXBTITUTB AT BAST FBOVIDBN03S. 

Thb third of the proposed Beries of Institutes for the fall assembled at the Baptist 
church Friday afternoon, Not. 18, and was called to order at 2^ o'clock, by the 
President, William A. Mowry, Esq. 

Prayer was offered by Rey. James O. Barney, of the Cong;regational Church. 

The President, in a brief address, welcomed the teachers, and introduced , Hon. J. 
B. Chapin, Commissioner of Public Schools, who, for an hour and a half, dlBConned 
upon the theme,^ ** The True Teacher." Dwelling upon the qualifications of the 
teacher, the moral qualities that should actuate him, his mental culture, his miumeis 
and his patriotism, each topic was thoroughly discussed, and the practical manner 
in which it was treated rendered it highly pleasing and instructive to all. 

Several topics of the lecture were then taken up, and discussed by Rev. G. M. F* 
King, Pastor of the church, and President, until the hour Of adjournment. 

FBIDAT BVBNINO. 

The Institute assembled at 6^ o'clock, agreeable to adjournment, the President in 
the chair. 

The following subject was then taken up and discussed, viz. : The importance of 
the cooperation of parents with teachers, and the best method of securing it. Par- 
ticipated in by President Mowry, Rev. G. M. P. King and others, until .7i| o'clock, 
when the Rev. Leonard Swain, D. D., delivered a lecture upon "Puritan Education." 
It was rich in thought, and showed how largely we were indebted to that education 
for our Republican principles. 

After the transaction of some slight business, the Institute adjourned until nine 
o'clock Saturday morning. 

SATURDAY MORNING. 

The Institute assembled at the Baptist Church, but in consequence of the tardi- 
ness of the members, it was not called to order until 9i o'clock. The President, 
William A« Mowry, Esq., in the chair. 

Mr. P. B. Snow, of the Brdgham Street School, Providence, occupied the first 
hour, presenting the subject of English Grammar, in connection with analysis, in a 
manner so entirely different from that laid down in our present treatise on the subject, 
and as taught by most teachers, that a lively discussion, by way of familiar questions 
to the lecturer, ensued, participated in by Rev. Mr. Barney, the President, Messrs. 
Kendall, Cady, Chapin, Gamwell, and others, bringing out many new ideas and 
methods, which every teacher will doubtless well ponder. 

At this stage of the meeting, the President appointed the following named persons 
a committee on resolutions, viz. : H. 8. Latham, A. A. Gamwell and T. W. Bicknell. 

Mr. I. P. Cady, of the Warren High School, occupied the remaining hour upon 
Lessons from Nature, in which he spoke of the formatioa of the solid portion of the 
earth from its original fluid condition ; primitive rocks with exhibition of specimens- 
granite, mica, slate and their elements ; preparations of soils by the breaking up end 
mingling of the primitive rocks ; first forms of vegetation ; successive forms of tege- 
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tation ; Interdependence of the forms of matter — mineral, vegetable and animal. 
The subject was presented with this gentleman's usual warmth and thoroughness, 
which always command the closest attention of his listeners. 
At 12 o'clock M., the Institute adjourned until 1^ o'clock f . m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Institute assembled and was called to order promptly at the hour of adjourn- 
ment. The President in the chair. 

The subject as laid upon the table Friday evening, viz. : The Importance of 
Cooperation of Parents with Teachers and the best Method of Securing it, was dis- 
cussed for the first hour, participated in by Messrs. Kendall, Bicknell, Snow, Gam- 
well, Dr. Chapin and the President. 

At 2i o'clock p. M., Joshua Kendall, A. M., Principal of the State Normal School, 
read a paper, in which he discussed the common difficulties arising in the school- 
room, suggesting remedies, not a few of which were new and novel. 

The hour of adjournment having nearly arrived, matters of business being in 
order, Messss. F. B. Snow and M. A. Aldrich- were appointed a committee to obtain 
subscriptions to the Bhode Island Schoolmaster. 

The Committee appointed at East Oreenwich, to whom was referred the subject 
of preparing a list of questions for discussion at future Institutes and suggesting a 
time for a meeting of school officers, submit through their Chairman to the Presi- 
dent of the Institute the following : 

Has the Normal School any special advantages which makes the maintenance of 
such a school indispensable to the highest edueatioual interests of the State ? 

What plan can be devised for securing more uniform and more thorough exami- 
nation of candidates for teaching in our public schools ? 

What are some of the modifications in our school law imperatively required by 
the advancing interests of education in Rhode Island ? 

What considerations are sufficient to warrant the establishment of a Grammar or 
High School in our country towns, and what is the best plan for such establishment ? 

Also, that a meeting of school officers, (school committees, trustees, superintend- 
ents and others), for mutual consultation, will be held in Providence on the morning 
of the first day of the Annual Meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. 

The Annual Meeting of the Institute to take place on the last Friday and Saturday 
(27th and 28th) of January. 

Mr. H. S. Latham, in behalf of the Committee on Resolutions, submitted the fol- 
lowing, which was unanimously adopted, viz. : 

Resolved, That we tender our hearty thanks to the citizens of East Providence for 
their generous hospitality ; to the First Baptist Society, in whose church edifice we 
have had the pleasure of meeting; to the Hon. J. B. Chapin, Rev. Leonard Swain, 
D. D., and Messrs. F. B. Snow, I. F. Cady and Joshua Kendall, for their able and 
instructive addresses ; and to the Committee of Arrangements for their successful 
«£forts to render the meetings profitable and attractive. 

There being no further business, at 4^ o'clock the Institute adjourned sine die by 
flinging *« Old Hundred." 

This town has exhibited a lively interest in the cause of education for the past two 
years in the erection of several tasty new school edifices, and much pains is taken 
by the Committee in the selection of teachers. A classical and select High School is 
in successful operation under the tuition of Mr. Henry C. Bowen. 

In view of all these things, it was with much pleasure that the Institute embraced 
the invitation of meeting the friends of education in this town for the first time since 
her adoption into Little Rhody, and considering the difficulty of communication, the 
attendance of teachers from ixeig^boring towns was very commendable. Through 
the liberality of the Chairman of ^^^ School Committee of Cranston and the Super- 
intendent, an omnibus load of f^achers from that town were present. And quite a 
number of others availed ^k gelves of the privilege of attending this session by 
walking several miles.— 5t^7>^'^ 
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TO 8IJBBCBIBEBB. 



Wb send with this ntsmber aU bitta due Thb Schoolmaster. The amount for each 
one is emaUt and yet the aggregate ffoeejar towards auttaining the journal. If every 
Bubeoriher would he prompt in paying hie dollar ^ we could do much more for the journal 
Some of our tubtcribera are in arrears two or three years, and no amount of dunning 
seems to bring us the money. Don't forget to send the amount of your biU as soon as 
you receive it. 



THE CLOSE OF THE YEAB. 



With this number The Schoolmabteb completes his tenth year. With the next 
commences a new yolume. During the last twelvemonth great changes have taken 
place. The war against a wicked and causeless rebellion is still waged with increas- 
ing vigor, and, we are pleased to add, with increasing success. May the days be few 
ere the end shall be reached and the object attained — the Union preserved and we in 
possession of an undivided country. 

During the year now closing The Schooluaster has each month paid his respects 
to his friends in every loyal State, appearing before them with a bright and cheerful 
cotLntenance, speaking of the things that make for peace, and pointing to the road 
that leads to prosperity — material, mental and moral. 

But the times have changed. Prices have wonderfully changed with them. Paper 
which a year since cost twenty-five dollars, now can be obtained for nothing less 
than sixty dollars. Materials are high, labor is high— everything is from one hun- 
dred to two hundred per cent higher than at the beginning of the year. All books, 
owing to the great advance upon paper, have increased in price even more than the 
average of other articles. 

Meanwhile, this journal has been regularly issued, well filled with the most valua- 
ble matter available, and the price has not been advanced. It is still sent to all cash- 
paying subscribers at the very low rate of one dollar a year. But the printer and the 
paper-maker must have bread. Butter they must now relinquish, since it is no 
longer possible to procure it at present rates and pay the grocer like honest men, as 
they are. But bread, they and their children must have. 

We therefore call upon all teachers and friends of Education and Humanity to 
lend a helping hand in increasing the number of dollars received for this, the only 
educational journal in the State. Let not a day pass before you send your own 
dollar, and invite your friends to send other dollftrs. Let all remember the parable, 
in which it was said to him whose pound had gained ten pounds," ** Well done, thou 
good servant, because thou hast been ;aithful in a very little, have thou authority 
over ten cities. 

There are many noble examples of devotion to the interests of our country during 
these times of trial* Patriotism is a virtue by no means rare. But is devotion to 
the cause of popular education, of sound and practical learning of less value than 
devotion to fatherlfaipd ? 
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Will not ALL do what lies within their power to add new names to the list-of 
subscribers, and see that the subscriptions, old and new, are forwarded promptly in 
advance. 

It is to be hoped, too, that all subscribers and friends of The Schoolmaster will 
consider themselves authorized and invited to contribute to its pages. 

Thb Rhode Island Schoolmasteb will be just what Rhode Island Teachers 
make it, but the editors desire to express the belief that the new volume will in no 
respect be behind its predecessors, and in some particulars they hope to present new 
and superior attractions in its pages. 

Address all communications, either on business or for the editors, to the Resident 
Editors, R. L Schoolmaster , Providence, R. L 



MtrsicAL Institote, East Greenwich, R. I.— This Institute, originated and under 
the charge of Professor Tourjee, is the pioneer, and we believe the only representa- 
tive in this country, ot the European system of Musical Colleges and Institutes, 
numbering, there, several hundred. 

We have visited the Institute, and must say we were astonished at the extent and 
thoroughness of the system. The means for illustrating this ** Divine Art " are 
complete. The students are taught to analyze every conceivable sound from the 
chirp of a cricket to the rolling thunder. The construction of all musical instru- 
ments is explained by dissection and analysis, and the vocal organs are illustrated 
by costly French apparatus. 

A Musical Cabinet is connected with the Instituljje, in which things curious and 
useful in teaching the science are found. The method for the voice taught in the 
Institute is the same as taught by Bassini and Garcio ; and imparts both ease and 
strength to the voice, and never breaks down the voca^ powers of the most delicate 
student. We would say to all who love music in its high development, go and see. 



From the first Annual Report of William A. Mowry, Superintendent of Schools 
for the Town of Cranston, we learn that there are over sixteen hundred children in 
the schools of the town, with an average attendance of sixty-six per cent. The 
money raised by taxes is equal to f 4 to each pupil belonging to the school, or $6 
per pupil on the average attendance. This amount is increased by private subscrip- 
tion to $10 per scholar. Number of teachers in the town is twenty-six. One grati- 
fying statement is that nearly all the school houses are in good condition and com- 
paratively convenient. 

Mr. Mowry recommends that parents should visit the school ; that teachers should 
in a sense be original, and not mere copyists ; should do their work thoroughly ; be 
practical and energetic ; should have a real and unfailing interest in their pupils' 
welfare; and that they should avail themsel'ves of every opportunity to attend 
teachers' meetings and institutes, and should take the Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 



We would call attention to the ** Book Table " this month, which is unusually 
full, and contains notices of many choice and interesting books, such as a great 
number of people would IJte to gi^® ^^ receive in the approaching holidays. 
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The publiihers of MeHsrs. Shaw and Allen's CosfPBBHENsrvE Geography hare 
the pleasure to print for the perusal of the friends of educational progress, the fol- 
lowing letter from the Rer. Bamas Sears, D. D., LL. D., President of Brown TJni- 
Tenitj, late Secretary of the Ma^sachusetta Board of Education : 

«• Photidbncb, R. L, Oct. 10th, 1864. 

** Dear Sir : — I have before me your exceedingly .... letter. Before receiving 
it, I was intending to express to you the estimation in which I hold your excellent 
book. I cannot, indeed, pretend to a knowledge of all the branches of study from 
which you hare drawn your materials ; but I can apprehend the peculiar features of 
your system ; and it is in them that I place no small part of the merit of the work. 
With you, the subject of Geography has an organic unity ; and you begin with the 
embryo, and develop from it the complete structure. The want of such a treatment 
has rendered the study unattractive and, I fear, uninstructive. Indeed, what can be 
more umatisfactory than confused masses of knowledge on any subject ? Nothing 
is seen in its essential relations ; and the accidental and transient is often made 
more important than the essential and permanent. 

•• I admire yonr self-denial in excluding much that must have been interesting to 
yourself, but not needful. for the pupil, nor included in your plan. Not only have 
you selected with care, but — what is rare in school-bonks — you have written with 
feeling and a kind of poetic freshness well adapted to excite an interest in the mind» 
of the young. 

The cuts and maps are beautiful as well as excellent, reminding one of the skillful 
use of color in the best modern German atlasses. 

I have not read every word of your book ; but have perused the principal parts of 
it three or four times ; and think I cannot be greatly mistaken in regard to its general 
character. My great interest in seeing any decided improvement in this important, 
but much abused branch of study, must be my apology for entering into so many 
particulars. I might well have been briefer, and said, benet optime. 

Very respectfully yours, B. SEARS." 



We call the attention of our readers to the advertisements in this number. At no 
time in the history of The Schoolm astbb could it boast of so many pages giving to 
its readers information as to where the best text-books can be obtained ; also, where 
works of general literature can be purchased to the best advantage. 

J. B. Lippineott & Co., hare published a Geography which many eminent scholars 
think the best ever published. Be that as it may, we are certain that they manufac- 
ture the most elegant Photograph Albums we ever saw. Why, a homely face looks 
really handsome yrhea placed in this Album. We are sure of this, for we have 
tried it. Teachers, if you desire to make a Christmas Present to your dear old 
mother, you can*t make a more acceptable one than one of these truly splendid 
Albums. 



We have received the first Catalogue of the £ogUsh and Classical High School, 
Providence, Wm. A. Mowry and Charles B. Goff, Principals. The school has been 
recently established, and has had an unprecedented growth, numbering the last 
term little less than a hundred pupils. The growing demands of this school have 
compelled the principals to secure new and more commodious apartments in Narra- 
gansett Block, 169 Westminster sfreet. The public schools of Providence are of 
such a high charaeter that a private school must offer superior fkcilities and attrac- 
tions to compete successfully with them. 

Db. Dio Lewis' Nobmal Institute pob Fhtbical Educatioiv will open its Winter 
Session for 1865 on the 2d of January next. This institution inaugurates a new profes- 
sion for ladies and gentlemen. Two hundred are slready engaged in teaching the New 
Gymnastics, and many more would be welcomed. The new profession is healthy, honora- 
ble andremunerative. A Circular may be obtained by addressing Dr. Lewis, Boston. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 



A DicTioNA&Y OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Noah Webster. New Edition. 

1864. G. & C. Merriam, publishers, Springfield, Mass. 

Webster's Dictionary has so far distanced all competitors that it now stands by 
general consent as the only National Dictionary of our language. Our country 
demands a dictionary that shall embody the bpeech familiar to the multitudes in the 
great central valley and to the dwellers on the shores of either sea. No rival now 
contests the palm with Webster as satisfying this demand. 

The popularity of our *'Best'' Dictionary is not adventitious or undeserved. Since 
1847 the TTnabridged Edition has left but little to be desired by the great mass of 
consulters of dictionaries. If anything has seemed wanting, the publishers have 
now more than supplied the deficiency in their latest issue. 

The New Edition professes to contain Improvements in the Etymology ^ a depart- 
ment of immense value to one who knows something of the sources of our language. 
Prof. Hadley's Essay on the History of the English Language is the work of a ripe 
scholar who had already attained a high reputation for philological attainments. 
The vocabulary of the New Edition contains about 114,000 words, or about 14,000 
more than the old. The Definitions, Pronunciation and Orthography have been so 
modified as the growth of the language demanded. The great care bestowed on the 
revision of the 'Special Departments and the upual Tables at the end of the book 
ought to secure accuracy in these useful divisions of the work. The Illustrations 
-will at least amuse the children. If any Yankee should require to know what a 
pocket-knife is, he will find it accurately pictured on page 

We have no doubt but the publishers will as soon as possible put the price of the 
new Dictionary at a figure within the reach of that class of people whose approval 
"wiU do it the most honor, 

HiSTOBY OP THE AnTI-SlAVBBT MbASUBES OP THE ThIBTY- SEVENTH AND ThIBTT- 

EiGHTH United States Congbesses. 1861 — 1864. By Henry Wilson. Boston : 

Walker, Wise & Co. 

Slavery has been the ruling power in our government since its formation, and no 
legislation could be effected whereby this dominant power could be dethroned till 
the inauguration of this suicidal war by the slave power itself. Now that this power 
is slipping from the hands that held it so long, it is of the highest importance to the 
right understanding of future history that we should understand the various steps 
"which shall lead to the annihilation of this gigantic evil. The last two Congresses 
have given to the monster stunning blows. And no one can describe them better 
than Mr. Wilson. We thank him for the work for present reading and for future 
reference. It ought to be found in every household. 

Romantic Belinda. A Book for Girls. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. Boston : Crosby 
& Ainsworth, 

This is thoroughly a good book. Good for the home and for the Sunday School ; 
good for the old and the young. It shows the value of practical and religious guard- 
ianship over the youthful vagaries of the wildest romance. And when romantic 
natures voluntarily take up the practical duties of life they excel all competitors. 
Buy and read the book. 
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A Latiit Obamxab. For Schools and Colleges. By Albert Harkness, Ph. D., 
Professor in Brown Uniyersity, &c. New York : D.'Appleton & Co. 1864. 
We have always consiilereil that Andrews and 8toddards' Latin Grammar con- 
tained a sufficient amount of Latin erudition, but in a very undigested form. Our 
experience with it both as a pupil and as teacher has failed to reveal the possibility 
of stating the principles of the Latin language simply, concisely and fully. Hadley's 
Greek Grammar, embodying the ideas of one of the most philosophical of modem 
German philologists, first showed us the solid ground to rest upon in the midst of 
the interminable array of word -elements which that most flexible of tongues pre- 
sents. With the publication of that book, a few years ago, a new era of Greek 
culture and instruction became possible to American teachers. But never have we 
felt ourselves able to turn over a new and important leaf in our way of dealing with 
the Latin, until the first pages of Prof. Hurkness' Grammar were furnished last May 
to a class of twent-five boys In our school jast commencing the study. Since that 
time the class has mastered the Orthography and large portions of the Etymology 
and the Syntax. We have, therefore, sufficient experience to pronounce with some 
confidence on the merits of the book. It divests the Latin Grammar recitation of 
nearly all its old horrors. We should like, did space permit, to quote for compari- 
son certain rules from the old grammar and their substitutes in the new. But we 
would suggest the syntax of pronouns, the treatment of the subjunctive, and, in 
prosody, the rules for quantity, as a few of the many topics a comparison of which 
in the two books would illustrate the peculiar excellence of Prof. Harkness' Grammar. 
We claim for it correctness of method, brevity, with fullness, of statement, and 
simplicity of detail. As the best Latin Grammar yet produced in America we 
recommend it to the notice of our fellow teachers of the classics. 

The Potomac and the Rafidan. Army Notes, ftrom the Failure at Winchester to 
the Reinforcement of Rosencranz. 1861. By Alonzo H. Quint, Chaplain of the 
Second Massachusetts Infantry. Boston : Crosby & Nichols. 
Mr. Quint is an earnest, vigorous writer, and having experienced the eventful for- 
tunes of the Massachusetts Second, second in interest, to no regiment in the Union 
Army, he has had unusual opportunities for observation, and he has faithfully 
recorded them. It will enhance the interest in the book to all loyal minds, to know 
that the author, when he entered the army, was a strong political opponent of the 
Administration, but has, from conviction, begotten by experience, become its firm 
supporter. 

EvEST Day Duties ; ob, The Schoolmates. By Mrs. Madeline Leslie. Boston : 

Henry Hoyt. * 

This is a book which cannot fail to do good to every young person who is desirous 
of becoming a blessing to the home and the world. High resolves, earnest purpose, 
and virtuous and religious piinciples combined never fail of grand results. No better 
book can be chosen for a holiday gift to the young. 

Tit-Bits ; or^ Hoto to Prepare a Nice Dish at a Moderate Eqpenee. By Mrs. S. G. 

Knight. Boston : Crosby & Nichols. 

Any one who can assist a house-keeper to prepare any thing for the table at a 
moderate expense in these times is a public bene&ctor. In this little ^book are hun- 
dreds of recipes designed for this very purpose. Christmas will be a good time to 
give them a trial. 
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An Elementabt Grammar of the English Language. By Simon Kerl, 

-A. COMPBEHENSIYE GRAMMAR OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Simon Kcrl. NeW 

York : Ivison, Blakeman & Co. 

We have examined these books, (more particularly the latter,) and are convinced 
tbat the author has made diligent and deep research into the -grammar and philoso- 
phy of language. The subject seems to be exhausted ; and a mine of wealthy is 
opened, from which the student may draw indefinitely. We do not know how suc- 
cessful these works would be in the school-room, but presume much would depend 
on the character of the teacher. We should be pleased to hear from those who have 
used the books. 

• 
Haunted Hearts. By the Author of the Lamplighter. Boston : J. E. Tilton & 

Co. 

The author's first work took the masses by storm, as works delineating lowly life 
always do. Later works by the same author have not so captivated the crowd, *but 
have interested the more reflective and critical reader, as evincing in the author more 
depth of thought and broader comprehension of the workings of the human mind 
than in earlier works. Haunted Hearts will add to the already distinguished repu- 
tation of the author. 

Of making books there is no end ; and yet a good book is a public benefactor. 
G, A. Walton, Principal of the Oliver Grammar School, Lawrence, Mass., has given 
to the public a new Practical Arithmetic, in which we find much to commend it to 
the favorable consideration of Teachers and School Committees. The definitions 
seem to be clear and concise, and the examples embrace a wide range of practical 
questions. One excellent feature of the work is the questions in review on the rules 
and definitions. Brewer & Tileston, Boston, are the publishers. 

Poetry op the Age of Fable. Collected by Thomas Bulfinch. Boston, J. E. 

Tilton & Co. 

This volume is Intended to be a companion for the Age of Fable, published some 
years since, by ^he same author. The object of the author has been to show how 
largely the modem poets have drawn on the fabulous age for their imagery and 
illustrations. To all who have not had the opportunity of a classical education 
these works are of great value, and can be read to best advantage in connection. 

The Blade and Ear. Thoughts for Young Men. By A. B. Muzzy. Boston: 

Wm. V. Spencer. 

Mr. Muzzy desires that every young man should possess the best of all treasures, 
an honest and noble character. And to this end has he written the volume before 
us, full of good counsel, encouragement, and argument, which those who are wise 
will heed. Every parent and sister, who desires the present and future happiness of 
their son and brother should put a copy of The Blade and Ear in his hand. 

We have received Hillard's New Series, embracing First, Second, and Third 
Readers, by G. S. Hillard and L. J. Campbell. Brewer & Tileston, Boston. These 
books are attractive, both in style and matter, and cannot fall to make the entire 
Series the ne plus ultra of school B.eading Books. We do not know tnat the Pub^ 
Ushers will thank us for noticing their books, when their orders are in advance of 
their ability to supply the demand. 
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A Summer Cruisb on the Coast of New England. By Robert Carter. Boston: 

Crosby & Nichols. 

A Summer Cruise, as described bj Mr. Carter, is very entertaining reading at any 
season of the year. It is an account of rational enjoyment of a few weeks in sultry 
summer-time at a moderate expense. Let some of our readers try the experiment, 
and see if more health and pleasure cannot be obtained than from dusty cars and 
crowded hotels. Summer Cruise will giye you all the information necessary before 
starting. 

Enoch Aedbn, &c. By Alfred Tennyson. Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 

Enoch Arden is a sad, truthful story of devoted love and noble suffering. Those 
who suffer with such patience shall receive a crown of rejoicing when their spirits 
shall meet in that world where no separations can come. The other Poems are 
interesting and contain many gems of thought, in Tennyson's attractive style. 

Silver Bell. By Charles Butler, Teacher of Music in the Public Schools of Boston. 

Boston : Henry Tolman & Co. 

This little book contains a choice selection of school songs and melodies ; and no 
one has had a better opportunity to know the wants of schools than Mr. Butler. 
We also notice several new pieces which will be very popular. 

Selections for Analtsis and Parsing ; or, Gems for the Young, A Choice Col- 
lection of Proverbs and Aphorisms, from about one hundred different authors. 
By Charles Northend, A. M. Boston : Brewer & Tileston. 
• We have used this little book, and can therefore testify to its character and value. 
Any teacher wUl find it a useful book in the school-room. 

Life in the Woods. A Boy's Narrative of the Adventures of a Family in Canada. 

Bv John G. Geikie. Boston , Crosby & Ainsworth. 

It is a well told story, abounding in scenes of interest, keeping up a healthy 
excitement in the mind of the reader from the beginning to the end. The book will 
be a universal favorite with the young folks. 

Waifwood. a Novel. Boston : Wm. V. Spencer, 

Waifwood had an eventful life, full of trials and narrow escapes. The elements, as 
well as some in human form, seem to have conspired to destroy her young life. Bat 
at last she escaped from all her troubles ; and her enjoyment was heightened by the 
remembrance of the dangers passed. 

Young Cruso. The Experie"hce of a Shipwrecked Boy. By Dr. Harley. Boston : 

Walker, Wise & Co. 

This is a marvelous book, such as boys are delighted with ; and would never think 
of sleeping after commencing the book till they had completed it, and then would 
wish it was longer. 

The Silver Chimb, and the Cantata of «« The Christian Graces." For Sab- 
bath Schools. By George F. Root. Boston : Henry Tolman & Co. 
We have used the Silver Chime in a Sunday School for the last year and are better 

pleased with it than with any other book with which we are acquainted. The cost is 

also much less. 
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Man Upon the Sea.. A History of Maritime Adventure, Exploration and Discovery, 
from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Comprising a detailed account of Remark- 
able Voyages, ancient as well as modern. By Frank B. Goodrich. J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia. 

The above is the title of a very interesting book. The Ocean is ever interesting, from 
vyhatever point of view we examine it. " The sea is His, and He made it," said the 
Psalmist. ** Whose else could it be, and by whom else could it have been made ? Who 
else can heave its tides and appoint its bounds ? Majestic Ocean ! Glorious Sea ! No 
created being made thee or rales thee." A history of the mighty ocean which occupies 
flo large a portion of the globe, and on whose trembling surface is borne the commerce of 
mighty nations, and whose depths are the abode* of countless inhabitants, must ever 
excite the wonder and astonisment of man. We have in this book a brief history of man's 
doings on the sea. A narrative of the rise of commerce, from the days when Solomon's 
ships traded with Ophir, to the time when an American squadron forced the gates of 
Japan. The progress of navigation is carefully noted from the time when the timid 
mariner hugged the coast by day and prudently cast anchor by night, to the time when 
the steamship seems to dispense with the aid of man. The book ifi numerously illustrated 
and printed in large type and on good paper. 

The Lady's Friend. — ^The December number of this magazine is a truly splendid 
one, being the handsomest yet issued. The opening plate, ** The Snow-Birds' 
Christmas Visit," is a perfect gem ; and the Frontispiece of the Tolume, suggested 
by a story of Hans Christian Andersen's, is one of those efagravings upon which the 
eye will linger for a long time, and turn to again and attain. Two more beautiful 
engravings than these are seldom seen in a magazine. The double fashion plate for 
this month is finely engr&ved and richly colored — no magazine contains superior 
steel fashion plates to the Lady's Friend ; while the other engravings are as usual 
numerous, and doubless highly interesting to the ladies. The literary contents are 
** The Christmas Gift," by Mrs. Hosmer ; •• Two Falls among the Mountains," by 
Mrs. Pyle; ««The Soldier's Bride," by Mrs. Barnes ; «*From the Same Stock," an 
amusing sketch relative to visiting your distant relations, by Frances Lee ; *' Cousin 
Caleb's Will," by Julia Gill ; •• My Aunt Goldbeater," by Mrs. Dennison ; ** Who 
Did the Wrong ?" by Miss Virginia F. Townsend ; &c., &c. 

Price $2.50 ; 2 copies $4.00 ; 9 copies $16.00 ; 21 copies $35.00. Specimen num- 
bers will be sent, to those desirous of making up clubs, for 15 cents. Wheeler & 
Wilson's celebrated Sewing Machines are furnished as premiums on certain terms. 
Address Deacon & Peterson, 319 Walnut street, Philadelphia. Now is the time to 
send on subscriptions for 1865. 

Godbt's Lady's Book.- — The Fashion Magazine of the World. — Literature, Fine 
Arts and Fashions, The most magnificent steel engravings. Double fashion plates. 
Wood engravings on every subject that can interest ladies. Crochet knitting, net- 
ting, embroidery, articles for the toilet, for the parlor, the Boudoir, and the kitchen. 
Everything, in fact, to make a complete lady's book. The ladies' favorite for thirty- 
five years. No magazine has been able to compete with it. None attempt it. 

The following are the terms of the Lady's Book for 1865, (from which there can 
be no deduction. ) At present, the publisher will receive subscribers at the follow- 
ing rates. Due notice will be given if he is obliged to advance, which will depend 
upon the price of paper. 

One copy, one year, $3.00 ; two copies, one year, $5.50 ; three copies,, one year, 
$7.50 ; four copies, one year, $10.00 ; five copies, one year, and an extra copy to the 
person sending the club, making six copies, $1400 ; eight copies, one year, and an 
extra copy to the person sending the club, making nine copies, $21.00 ; eleven copies 
one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making twelve copies, 
$27.50. Additions to any of the above clubs, $2,50 each subscriber. Godey's 
Lady's Book and Arthur's Home Magazine will be sent, each one year, on receipt of 
$4.50. The money must all be sent at one time for any club. Canada subscribers 
must send 24 cents additional for each subscriber. 

Address L. A. Godey, N. E. comer Sixth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, 
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ScLBCTic Maqazinb. 1865. Literature, Science, and Art. Beautiful Embellishments. 

Fine Steel Engraviogs. New Volume and New Series begin January, 1865. 

The Elbctic Maoazinb was commenced in 1844, and has been successfully conducted 
for the last twenty years, from that time to the present. 

As many of the numbers are out of print and it is impossible for the Publisher to sup- 
ply back volumes from the commencement, it is proposed, with the January number, to 
bepin a New Series and a New Volume, and while all the essential features of the work 
will be retained, some new ones will be adopted which it is believed will add to the artistic 
and literary value of the work. 

Notwithstanding the greatly increased cost of publishing the price will still remain the 
same, and we trust our friends and patrons will aid us in increasing our circulation by 
inducing their friends to commence subscriptions with the New Series. 

The contents of the Eclectic are carefully selected each month from the entire range of 
Foreign Quarterlies, Monthlies and Periodicals. It aims to give the choicest articles from 
the pens of the most eminent foreign writers on topics of general interest. The great 
questions of the day, touching literature, morals, science, philosophy, and art, are thor- 
oughly and ably discussed by the most brilliant and distinguished expositors. The 
reviews of the most notable publications which from time to time appear, and which are 
so extended and comprehensive as to give the reader the finest extracts and a general 
idea of the whole work form a noteworthy feature of the publication. Each number is 
embelHshed with one or more fine steel engravings. The twelve monthly numbers make 
three volumes per year, with indexes and title-pages for binding. 

$5 per year. Single number*, 42 cents. The trade, clergymen, teachers and clubs 
supplied on favorable terms. Address W. H. Bidwell, 5 Beekman street, New York. 

A School Maoazinb Feeb ! Clark*s School Visitor, Vol. IX., 1865. Seyenty-Five 
Cents a Year. Readings, Dialogues, Speeches, Music, Poems, Mathematics, Gram- 
mar, Enigmas, Rebuses, &c. 

The publisher of this popular Day School Monthly, in order to reach all parts of 
the country, will send the Visitor one year free to one person (Vho will act as agent), 
at any Post Office in the United States. 

Address, with five cents, for particulars, J. W. Daughaday, publisher, 138 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Catalogue of WSioxks for tt)e <Stulis of JToreifln I^anfluageg, 

Published and for sale by 

S. R URBINO, 13 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 

Otto*8 Feench Conybesation Oeammae. Thoroughly revised by Fred: B6cher, 
Instructor in French at Harvard College. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 

L'Insteucteue de L'Enfance. (A first Book for Children to learn to study French.) 
By L. Boncoeur. 12mo, cloth. Price 80 cents. 

"Nbw Guide to Modben Conybesation, in French and English. By Whitcomb and 
Bellenger. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

Sadlee's Coues db Vebsions ; or. Exercises for Translating English into French. 
Annotated and revised by Prof. C. F. Gillette. 16mo. Price, $1.25. 

jSsop's Fables in Febnoh. 16mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

HiSTOEiB DB LA Mbee Michel bt DB SoN Chat. Par Emilie de la Bedolliere. 
with a French and English Vocabulary. 16mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

a-EXi2^.A.XT. 

Otto's Gbeman Conybesation Geammae. A new and practical method of learning 
the German Language. By Rev. Dr. Emil Otto. Sixth edition. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $2.00. 

Inteoduotoey Geamhae of the Gbeman Lanouaoe. By £. C. F. Krauss. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, 90 cents. 

Obhlschl^gee's Peonovncino Geeman Dictionaey. 16mo, (841 pages,) cloth. 
Price, $1.60. 

The Poetey op Gbemany. Selections from' the most celebrated Poets, translated 
into English verse, with the original text on the opposite page. By Alfred Baskerville. 
12mo, cloth, ((^64 pages). Price, $2.00. 

8. R. URBINO, 13 School Street, Boston, keeps constantly on hand, an extensive stock 
of Foreign, Educational, Classical and Miscellaneous Literature. Grammars, Dictiona- 
ries, Dialogues, in all languages. Orders for works not in stock promptly attended to. 
List of New Books forwarded gratis when requested. .Regular Importations from Europe. 
Prders forwarded weekly. A good discount allowed to Teachers and Schools. 
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